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SIE MAINE FOR = MISSOURI STATE IN 
FIRES STARTED First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 . JERSEY; MAY ENTER 
BY FREED LUNATIC NEW ENGLAND T00 


After Being in Bangor State Hospital Vice-President Lawrence, Here This 
1782 1921 Week, Says Branch Office Will Be 
Opened in Newark 


For Criminal Insane, George 
ASSURANCE COMPANY L™© OF LONDON | “*” "= Smeooe ven 


Stanchfield Went Home 
Company’s Surprising Record in Phila- 




































































PROPERTY BEGAN TO BURN 








Jory Returns Verdict Against Com- 








monwealth for $23,650; Case Goes (ESTABLISHED 1782) delphia; Home Office School Devel- 
to High Court oping Executive Talent 

0 Ries. es Pes A Corporation which has stood the test of time! The Missouri State Life, which under 

ws attracted the attention of fire in- 139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- the pilotage of President Singleton, has 

Pa mae, 6 he Bike Bag pees wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service steerage less Sanka enantio 


sued by people who have had property 
burned through the property owners 
alleging that a lunatic who has been a 
state charge at the Bangor State Hos- 
pital started the fires. 

In one of these proceedings the jury 
returned a verdict of $23,650 to the 
plaintiff. The case has been’ carried 
to the law court on exceptions and the 


eyen? made innovations which are being 
and facilities. closely watched by competing com- 
panies, has entered New Jersey. Vice- 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE President Lawrence, who was in the 
East this week, said that a branch 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY office will be opened in Newark as soon 
— as the right man could be obtained as 
: manager, and that the assistant man- 
PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager agers would be sent on in all proba- 
decision may be delayed some months. bility from the company’s new training 
Permitted to Go Home school which is turning out special 
George Stanchfield, the .person in jf agents who are to be advanced to assis- 
question, is alleged to have burned “AMERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY” tant managers and then to managers 
buildings and other property. One of if they develop promising ability. 
the counsels in court stated that Stanch- Asked if the Missouri State Life 
feld was dangerously insane; that he would enter New England soon,he did 
was committed to the Bangor State not care to make any statement at this 
Hospital in February 1920, from which 1792 1921 time, but friends of Mr. Lawrence in 
institution he escaped. His mother, the East said they would not be sur- 
who had been in an insane asylum her- prised if that step were taken next. 
self according to the “Bangor News,” The company is entered in every state 
brought him back, but it is alleged that - except Wisconsin, Delaware, the New 























the superintendent permitted him to go CAPITAL............$5,000,000 a ae ee 
back home with his mother. f 
TRE I E A RINE The present statutes are such that 
cou it was = agplgena gran F AUTOMOB M they bar preliminary term companies 
was at large, people of the community from. New York and Massachusetts, but 
vere alarmed and wanted him brought Brokerage and Service Department because of the present attitude of the 
back. Different fires then started, and CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager New York and Pennsylvania companies 
. 122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY the bars may be let down in those 


fnally Stanchfield was captured in a states before long. 


mit aeoalese tute =e {INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA ay" wee stone 


brought against the state by property PHILADELPHIA ams "ens ane ‘leone ~ ‘ee is 
owners whose buildings were burned i} , 
alleging th h now sailing most successfully under its 
oa ro ¥ Stanc oe Sogn been new chief, who has quickly grasped the 
e the fires would not have oc- insurance situation and is determined 


























curred. There was a brilliant array of . that the Missouri State Life shall be an 
onsen on both sides. The principal 1867 1921 important factor wherever it is doing 
~ one for $25,000 against the business. The company this year will 

or destruction of a barn “due to THE write between $85,000,000 and $100,000,- 


~ i negligence of the state of 000, and in some cities is putting up a 


pretty hot pace, especially in Phila- 
E delphia. 
ROYAL AGENTS FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Th i ; i 
The Ward & Nelson Co., of Jersey e company’s experience there from 


May, 1920, to May, 1921, under Manager 
, has represented the Royal unin- - 
taraptediy for more than fifty years. Results of 1920 (Continued on page 12) 



























$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 


3 Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 'GAUVIN' 


Home Office, Des Moines 








For information address: 
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Ancients 
Before 
Gibraltar 





ND SPEAKING OF “ANCIENTS” YOV RECALL THE STORY 


OF THE CAESARIAN CHIEFTAIN WHO RVLED RIGOROVS- 


LY THROVGH A BVNCH OF SMALL-FRY POLITICAL HIRELINGS, 
AND THEN HE DIED. THE HANGERS-ON FIGVRED IT OVT THEY 
WOVLD BE HEADLESS SOON IF THEY SAID ANYTHING, SO THEY 
HID THE CHIEF’S BODY, AND KEPT THE GAME GOING THEM- 
SELVES FOR THIRTY YEARS. THEN ONE DAY A YOVNG FEL- 
LOW STVMBLED OVER THE REMAINS—AND A NEW REGIME 
STARTED. THE AVGVSTIAN LIFE INSVRANCE COMPANY HAD 
BEEN COLLECTING THE PREMIVMS, VNDOVBTEDLY, THROVGH 
ALL THAT PERIOD OF DEADNESS, AND WAS BVILDING VP QVITE 
A RESERVE. TODAY LIFE INSVRANCE COMPANIES GET NO THIRTY-YEAR 
CHANCES LIKE THAT. THEY HAVE TO PAY THEIR CLAIMS INSTANTLY. 
WHY, LAST YEAR THE PRVDENTIAL PAID A CLAIM EVERY MINVTE OF 
EVERY WORKING DAY. THINK OF IT. THINK OF THE NVMBER OF ESTATES 
THIS MADE THE PRVDENTIAL THE LIFE INSVRANCE ADMINISTRATOR 
OF. AND THEN KNOW THAT SOME DAY EVERYONE OF YOV BOYS IS 
GOING TO HAVE SOMEONE NEEDED TO TAKE YOVR PLACE. THAT’S ONE 
OF THE CERTAINTIES OF LIFE. JVST AS SVRE AS FATE SOMEONE WILL 
BE REQVIRED TO TAKE YOVR PLACE IN THE HOVSEHOLD. THE YOVNGER 
YOV START PROVIDING FOR THAT FVTVRE PARTNER THE LESS MONEY 
IT WILL COST YOV. 





HOW ABOY.T. If 
oe 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
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Liquidates Sixty-Two 
Companies Since 1910 


FINE WORK OF N. Y. DEP’T 





Chief Fowler’s Bureau Has Distributed 
$7,558,831 in Cash After Paying 
All Debts 
——e 
The Liquidation Bureau of the New 
York State Insurance Department, the 
chief of which is C. C. Fowler, was 
established in 1910, since which time 
it has liquidated sixty-two companies. 
This bureau is really one of the divis- 
ions of the New York Insurance De- 
partment of which the state is most 
proud. In it are about thirty lawyers, 
assistants and clerks. At the present 
time it is presiding over the destinies 
of eighteen insurance companies, with 





Cc. C. FOWLER 


total assets of more than $7,000,000. 
These assets include everything from 
cal mines to cemeteries (the latter 
owned by the fraternals). The bureau’s 
work is sufficiently varied, as in addi- 
tion to stock insurance companies, 
there are fraternals, mutual automobile 
companies and other associations of in- 
sirers whose assets Chief Fowler and 
his efficient staff are trying to salvage. 
Since starting the expenses of liqui- 
jation to assets realized has been 
$2554; expenses of liquidation to lia- 
bilities, .02801; expenses of liquidation 
distributed to members or stockholders, 
M54, while the total amount of cash 
listributed to members and stockhold- 
as after all debts had been paid was 
$7,558,831.22. 


104.5% Solvent 

One of the gréat pieces of salvage 
Work of the department was the Polish 
Union of Buffalo. In April, 1919, ex- 
ihiners of the Insurance Department 
fund that the union was doing busi- 
ess in this state with home offices in 
Buffalo, and that it was, financially 
seaking, in an extremely hazardous 
tndition. Much to the surprise of the 
(epartment and the fraternal insurance 
World at large the Liquidation Bureau 
Mivised the Superintendent of Insur- 
‘ite that this unincorporated, un- 
tithorized and decidedly unsafe society 
told be reorganized and the insurance 
its members continued in a new cem- 
May on an adequate rate basis. Subse- 
fuently, the bureau submitted a bold 
Man ef reorganization which was im- 
Uediately approved by beth the Super- 
itendent of Insurance and the Supreme 

The scheme provided that all 
Members be transferred to a. cerpera- 
tion of the same name (organized under 
the fraternal laws of New York State) 
Md be allowed to use their distribu- 
Shares in the assets of the old so- 
in the new organization—on an 
te rate basis, of course. The 
Union of America, Inc., today is 





one of the strongest fraternal insur- 
ance societies in the country, its last 
report showing it to be 104.5% solvent. 
The beneficent results from this reor- 
ganization, giving to members who had 
been insured for twenty-seven years and 
who, by reason of having become im- 
paired risks, probably could not have 
obtained cover elsewhere, the privilege 
of continuing their insurance in a sound 
organization cannot be overestimated. 
Other Achievements 


The transfer of the members of the 
Catholic Mutual Benefit, of Horvell, 
N. Y., and the Catholic Relief and Bene- 
ficiary Association of Syracuse, to the 
Americap Insurance Union of Colum- 
bus, O., by which the insurance of liv- 
ing members was continued in a sol- 
vent and going organization and a divi- 
dend of 40% in the one case and 60% 
in the other, was paid to creditors of 
the two defunct companies, were other 
achievements in the fraternal field that 
have gone down in history. 

Insurance men generally will recall 
the case of the Washington Life of New 
York and the Pittsburgh Life & Trust, 
its owners, not so long since when the 
Insurance Department stepped in, took 
possession and through its Liquidation 
Bureau was able to transfer $8,811,- 
323.31 to the Metropolitan Life for the 
re-insurance of all outstanding policies. 





A DEXTER SALES STORY 





Vice-President of Mutual Tells of 
Agent Who Emphasizes Options 
of Settlement 





At one of the Mutual Life conven- 
tions, George T. Dexter met a success- 
ful and elderly agent of the Company 
who some years ago described his 
salesmanship methods to him. Says 
Mr. Dexter in “Points:” 

“One of them I recall. At that time 
many young men were among his appli- 
cants, and, of course, some of them 
were unmarried, had only a small in- 
come, and were able to take but little 


insurance. He looked upon himself as 
a teacher as well as a salesman—and 
indeed every salesman is a teacher. If 
the policy talked of was to be for $1,000 
or $2,000, when he delivered it he would 
sit down with the young man and slowly 
and carefully and simply and clearly 
explain its provisions. But he em- 
phasized none strongly until he came 
to the Options of Settlement. and on 
them he would concentrate. He would 
paint a picture of the young man’s prob- 
able future—his increase in income, 
his marriage, the coming of children, 
his later ownership of a business. And 
then he would show how income insur- 
ance would then be the kind that he 
ought to have. By this method he fitted 
life insurance irremovably into the young 
man’s vision of the future, and made it 
a part of the program of success which 
the young man would thenceforth strive 
to attain. He did more, for by so 
doing he fixed himself in the young 
man’s thought as his life insurance 
counsellor, with the result—demon- 
strated, he told me, in case after case— 
that as the years passed and the young 
man became a married man and a 
father and a business man, he, the 
Agent, was able to actualize in policies 
issued the picture which he had painted 
when the first small contract was 
delivered. This illustrates the value of 
service in selling life insurance, and 
that the Agent should not regard his 
first sale as the entirety of his dealings 
with a prospect. By doing a thorough 
piece of salesmanship the Agent places 
himself in a position of vantage from 
which he will the more easily make 
subsequent sales and be the less liable 
to lose them to his competitors. Es- 
pecially to our younger representatives 
I commend this practice of one of the 
Company’s oldest and most successful 
Agents.” 





Transfers to the Home Office have 
been issued to three members of the 
Brooklyn office staff of the Metropoli- 
tan. 
































C 
New York Life Insurance Co. 

(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 

346 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
; DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
Income, 1920 

Premiums ....... pista acatint asrieie Md eAdecbwehaeveahan $142,672,244 
Ss ah d's ab Oe Ma aklo 6 6600 eebdese es 44,335,004 
Ns os iio c cceseweonede VCwvalicdcetvuseewes . 6,782,885 
SP errr aa Reh was walk wera $193,790,133 








I CS Bo ics ovis dnind Oe MRA RAREEN EC CECE RE SD OC CO Ces $35,036,558 
SE LIEN IIMS IL OPES RT eT OO 24,399,171 
PTET Peer Be ee Piemy i PER an, ee | 31,981,555 
Surrender Values, etc.............. hebeusedaar be ees -+» 28,482,313 
LT EE ELL VET CELE LE LET EEE EES $114,849,597 
New Paid Insurance in 1920..............- bia ee titres $693,979,400 
Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921...........c.seeeeeeeee $966,664,397 
Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921..... rene tas bien ; $841,255,357 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes............ . $125,409,040 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921............+-se0005 $3,537,298,756 
ee 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
KRPRED fo AIKEN DARWI NPY KINGSLEY 
TOHN E. ANDRUS RICHARD I. MANNIN 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS. Jr. JOHN G MILBURN 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
Sea B. CORTELYOU Foun ef ba 
a FRANCIS FLEMING H REV 
A. BARTON HEPB GEORGE REYNOLDS 
MYRON T. HERRICK ELBRIDGE G. SNOW 
cracge Ant OLLISTER Pt a a sreaos 
- , S. DAVIES WARFIELD 











How to be a Failure 














By Herbert Hendricks in “Equiowa.” 


Special Notice: It is not required 
that you follow all these fifteen well- 
known and demonstrated rules to be a 
failure. One or two of them will do 
the trick and put you on the bum and, 
probably, out of the business, 


1.—Start into the business without 
much idea why and without determina- 
tion to stick. Just see what you can 
pick up and how you like it. You will 
soon get your “feelings” hurt, and never 
get to first base. 


2.—Don’t form any definite plans for 
work. Let each day and how you feel 
dictate the whole matter. You will 
thus rattle around and waste most of 
your time. 


3.—Don’t get your name before the 
community. By keeping in the back- 
ground, people will neither boost nor 
consult you. 


4.—Pay little attention to instruc- 
tions, insurance meetings, insurance 
magazines, nor educate yourself. You 
will thus be able to bungle up anything 
you may happen to do, and keep upset. 

5—Work to no goal, sign up for no 
quotas, keep no daily records. Most 
of the stuff your manager sends out is 
bunk. If you tie yourself up or try to 
do team work, you lose your indepen- 
dence. Then, if you lon't aim at any- 
thing, you can’t be said to miss it. 

6.—Center your attention on boys and 
doubtful risks. Successful men spend 
but little time on these, and you can 
have a fine bunch of trouble with them. 

7.—Let your applicants take their 
time to be examined or make their own 
arrangements with the doctor. These 
make good hang-over cases to take your 
time. By being careless about settle- 
ments, you can still further add to 
your trouble. 

8.—Be extremely careful about when 
you talk to a man, Be sure you feel 
just right yourself, avoid being early or 
late, and never talk to a busy man. 
Harvest time and corn husking are im- 
possible, hot, cold, wet, or too dry are 
very unfavorable. Wait until conditions 
are right, then some other agent will 
have written your prospects. 

9.—Keep behind time with your en- 
gagements, reports, and financial] obli- 
gations. You will soon get the reputa- 
tion of being undependable, and no one 
will place confidence in you. 

10.—Talk discouraged, look whipped, 
pay little attention to your personal 
appearance, baths, sleep, eating, exer- 
cise, etc. You will thus kill on the 
spot any chance of doing business with 
worthwhile men. 

11—Carry about $2,000 Old Line 
yourself; talk the small policy. You 
thus do the most good with the least 
results. 

12.—Never appear to hustle nor get 
up enthusiasm. Your community will 
soon get your number and wish to deal 
with the more aggressive man. 

13.—Associate with the unsuccessful 
and those with lower ideals, You will 
get their methods and classify yourself 
with them. You will soon find yourself 
shunning real worth-while people who 
buy insurance and stay with it. 

14.—Don’t try te be social. Keep 
away from business clubs, associations 
and recreation, where you can strike 
contact with men ef affairs. 

15.—Learn the art of making excuses 
fer your failures. You will thus ease 
your conscience and kid yourself that 
you are not. doing so bad after all. 
There is no more destructive habit to 
life salesmen than this. 





Thomas R. Hill, superintendent of 
agencies of the Prudential Life & Trust, 
is on a tour of inspection of all agencieg 
of the company throughout Ohio,..__. 
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Progress of the Equitable 





NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 








Group Life Insurance Non-Cancellable Accident 
Group Disability Insurance and Health Insurance 
Safety Inspections for Groups Premium Waiver Clause 


Home Purchase Insurance Disability Income Clause 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuity Double Indemnity Provision 


Income Bonds for Old Age Excess Interest Dividends 

New Convertible Policy Post Mortem Dividend 
Corporate Policy Endowment Conversion Privilege 
Endowment Annuity at 65 Educational Fund Agreement 
Liberty Bond Policy Salary Continuance Agreement 
Retirement Annuity Free Health Examinations 

New Survivorship Annuity Special Training for Agents 

















INSURANCE PROTECTION 
THAT THAT 
INSURES PROTECTS 
GROWTH IN A DECADE 

1920 1910 Increase 
Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,071  $1,347,158,692 $1,300,366,279 
New Insurance................. 529,559,921 107,965,091 421,594,830 
SE a eee Sr 627,141,737 492,197,585 134,044,152 
Liabilities Dec. 31st............ 539,140,705 409,538,600 129,602,195 
Premium Income............... 95,354,787 53,160,164 42,194,623 
POM SOON EEN 6 icicnoe sass 132,156,942 76,289,493 55,867,440 
Payments to Policyholders...... 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,563,880 











THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway New York 
_ W. A. DAY, President 
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What Governors Write to The- Prudential 
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THE GOVERNOR 


overhead, or when he 


the game of business. 


tain his credit. No 


in life. 











THE STATE OF COLORADO 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS 
DENVER 


A life insurance policy carried by a young man, 
and especially by a young married man, is the 
surest antidote for that depression that comes 


to every man when the clouds of adversity hover 


is taking great chances in 


It assures ease of mind 


in a large degree and gives his estate that 


stability that enables him to enlarge and main-— 


young and active man should 


be without it if he has ambition to succeed 


Governor. 





AGAIN SYRACUSE MANAGER 





Superintendent of Agencies Van Den 
Bout of Metropolitan Resigns 
Southwestern Position 





President Fiske, of the Metropolitan, 
has mailed this to the field: 

“Much to our regret, Mr. Van Den 
Bout has found it necessary to resign 
his position as superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Southwestern Territory on 
the ground that his physician forbids 
him to io the extensive travelling which 
is necessary in the care of that Terri- 
tory. 

“We have appointed Henry E. North, 
Manager of the Roxbury, Massachusetts 
district. to be superintendent of -agen- 
the Southwestern Territory. 


Mr. North entered the service as an 
agent in the Bay Ridge district in Jan- 
Wary, 1918; a year later he was pro- 
Moted io be a deputy at Trenton, N. J.; 
ii Apri!, 1917, he was made superin- 

t at Clinton, Mass.; the follow- 
ing mouth he entered the service in 


the infentry of the United States Army 


aad was sent to France and served for 
Wer two years in France, Germany and 
. He occupied a staff position 
General -Bullard. Returning in 





shore side MMe 





agen ype ngeee 


transferred to Roxbury, Mass. In every 
position he has held Mr. North has 
made a first-class record, and has shown 
good judgment in administration and 
ability to select and train efficient men. 
We are confident that he will be wel- 
comed as superintendent of agencies 
by his Territory and will carry on effec- 
tively the good work begun by Super- 
intendent of Agencies Van Den Bout. 

“Mr. Van Den Bout returns to his old 
position as manager of the Syracuse. 
N. Y. district. Manager Williams, of 
Svracuse, will be transferred to the 
What Cheer district, Providence, and 
Manager Soroch of that district will 
be transferred to Roxbury.” 





BELIEVES IN CIRCULARIZATION 


Cc. M. Lord, of the Bankers of Iowa, 
is a firm believer in circularization. He 
says: 

As soon as we started our campaign 
on circularizing, conditions began to im- 
prove. Business is coming and we are 
going to keep it coming, thanks to the 
wonderful business getter the Bankers 
Life gave us in circularizing. This is 
the only thing that is putting us back 
to our usual production. We haven’t 
-started circularizing for one day or for 
one week but for many weeks to come, 
and those of you who are slipping can 
remedy it in a few days by sending us 
lists to circularize and your results will 
be well worth the effort put forth. 


Br 





a The Prudential has received 
endorsements of life insurance 
from many Governors of states. 
In a recent issue The Eastern 
Underwriter reproduced a num- 
ber of these letters. Others 
have since been received by The 
Prudential, and are in part re- 
produced herewith: 

Percival P. Baxter, Governor 
of Maine—Life insurance is one 
of the foundation stones of our 
modern economic structure. It 
gives stability not only to the 
home but to business institu- 
tions, and I assure you that I 
fully appreciate its value to the 
community. Life insurance com- 
panies are no longer regarded 
as private ventures, for they 
have become public institutions, 

Everett J. Lake, Governor of 
Connecticut—In men’s struggle 
for success in life, one of the 
great drawbacks, and I think 
the one which, while ruining 
many lives, stultifies many more, 
comes under the head of what 
we usually refer to as “not liv- 
ing within one’s income.” 

A man to reach the measure 
of success that may be his, must 
at all times spend, not what he 
gets, but less than he gets. 

The man that leaves some- 
thing unspent every single year 
of his life is absolutely assured 
of success. 

Anxiety for the welfare of 
family or dependents is often as 
destructive of energy in a man’s 
life as overwork or ill health. 

I know of no surer way for a 
young man to carry out a de- 
termination to avoid these pit- 
falls, no easier way to save, 
than to early in life invest in 
life insurance. If called upon 
for specific advice, I should ad- 
vise carrying two classes of 
policy, equally divided. One-half 
being straight life insurance for 
the benefit of the family at the 
death. The other half being an 
endowment policy which will 
give a certain amount of money 
available for use between the 
ages of forty and fifty, at which 
time every man is most apt to 
need money for protection or 
expansion. 

Lee M. Russell, Governor of Missis- 
sippi—Life insurance is a necessity. 
It is the only means I know of that 
allows the poorest citizens to care for 
their families by making small savings 
from time to time without requiring a 
large outlay and without doing any 
harm to their duties to their families 
in the spending of money. A nice es- 
tate may be accumulated for the. loved 








ones after they have passed away. In 
addition to taking care of the family 
after the death of the insured, he is 
able to be his own security if he needs 
financial assistance while he yet livos. 

Warren T. McCray, Governor of In- 
diana—Life insurance is one of the 
best investments that can be made, I 
have long followed the practice of 
carrying a liberal line of life insurance 
and strongly recommend every person 
who can pass the required examination 
to carry whatever amount of life insur- 
ance they can conveniently assume. 

Emery J. San Souci, Governor. of 
Rhode Island—Life insurance is most 
essential and as a proof of this I am 
carrying as large an amount as my 
position in life will permit. I feel that 
it is the duty of every man to protect 
his family by reliable life insurance 
insofar as it lies in his power to do so. 

Many a dark hour has been lightened 
by the knowledge that the breadwinner 
of the family in his far-sighted affec- 
tion provided for the relief and protec- 
tion of his loved ones after his earthly 
career was ended. 

W. H. McMaster, Governor of South 
Dakota—Life insurance is one of the 
safest and most substantial invest- 
ments a man can make during his life 
time, and every citizen should thereby 
protect himself and those who may be 
dependent upon him. The basic prin- 
ciples of life insurance are sound. 





NEW RIDER 


The George Washington Life, of 
Charleston, W. Va., has issued a new 
total and permanent disability rider 
which differs from that which has here- 
tofore been used in the following 
manner: 

fa) That benefit of the income pay- 
ments shall start on the first day of 
the calendar month following receipt 
of due proof of such total and per- 
manent disability, instead of thirteen 
months thereafter as heretofore. 

(b) That the loss of the use of both 
hands or both feet or of one hand and 
one foot shall constitute total and per- 
manent disability instead of require- 
ment that severance shall have taken 
place at or above the wrist or ankie 
as heretofore. 





INTERIM CERTIFICATE 

The National Guardian Life of Wis- 
consin is issuing an interim certificate 
designed to take the place first of its 
old form of request for additional in- 
surance; second, to take the place of 
extra policies issued in connection with 
a given application and, third, to place 
before the applicant something which 
he can see and which offers him on 
especially favorable terms the oppor- 
tunity of securing an .additional amount 
of insurance over and above the amount 
applied for in his application. 





The B. Von Damm Agency of the 
Missouri State Life on the Pacific 
Coast, is going along at a $1,000,000 
clip. 








Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS. President 





Total Assets Dec. 31, 1920.. 
Insurance issued during 1920 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1920... 


Jat ware over $8,742,000.00 
al aia over 31,433,000.00 
over 91,408,000.00 





THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 
In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 


arene and contented. 


t those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the 


Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mer. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 
The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World 


In Assets In Business Placed 


In Gain of Each n Business in Force 





METROPOLITAN 
LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


Business Statement, December 31, 1920 


Assets - . - - - - - . - - $980,913,087.17 
Larger than those of any other Company in the World. 


canbauatie in Assets during 1920 - - : $116,091,262.62 
Larger than that of any other Compons é in the W orld. 

Liabilities - - . ° ° . ° . ° $947,465,234.24 

Surplus : : - . - . - - - - $33,447,852.93 

Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1920 $1,062,389,920 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 

Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1920 - $589,560,231 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1920 : : - $1,651,950,151 
The largest amount placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1920 - - - - - $1,036,360,080 
More than has ever been gained in one year by any Company in the World. 
The Company GAINED more insurance in force both in 1919 and in 1920 than 
any other Company WROTE. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance’ - - $6,380,012,514 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1920 - : 23,899,997 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies - - : . 2,129,326 
More than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. 

Number of Claims paid in 1920 - - - - - 312,689 


Averaging one claim paid for every 28 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 


Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1920 - - - - $81,257,393.70 
Payments to policy-holders averaged $556.86 a minute of each business day of 
8 hours. 


Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 9 years, 22.7 per cent. 
Typhoid reduction, 72 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 40 per cent.; Heart disease over 
19 per cent.; Bright’s disease, nearly 27 per cent.; Infectious diseases of 
children, over 28 per cent. 


{In general reduction and for each principal cause of death this is far greater than that shown by 
statistics of the Registration Area of the United States. 


Death Rate for 1920 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 
Dividends declared payable in 1921, nearly - - - “ $11,000,000 


Metropolitan Nurses made 1,625,271 visits in 1920, free of charge to sick Indus- 
wie Policy-holders, including 14,667 visits to persons insured under Group 
policies. 


Metropolitan men distributed over — Millions of pieces of literature on 


health— bias bo ROM ho. || 
Bringing the total distribution to over ies 000,000, exclusive of Company's health 
Pos 4 magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 


In Service to the Public 


Greatest | In Income Greatest In Business Gained Greatest | In Reduction of Mortality 
I In Health and Welfare Work 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 
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Health and Accident As 
Seen By Life Counsel 


pAPER OF LEROY A. LINCOLN 


Metropolitan Life’s General Attorney 
Discusses Charter Powers, Capital 
and Deposits, Taxation 

—-_-_—— 

Questions relative to matters of ad- 
ministrative law connected with the en- 
trance of a hfe insurance company into 
the accident and health field were dis- 
eusse'| by Leroy A. Lincoln, general at- 
torney Of the Metropolitan Life, before 
the ssociation of Life Insurance 
younsel this week. 

In tne decade between 1860 and 1870 
the thamsaction of accident and health 
surance Was combined with the 
trans:.ction of life insurance by several 
cmp: nies then doing business. This 
prac.ce continued for a Lew years, but 
experience was not tavorable ana must 
companies then witharew from the ac- 
cident and health field. Then as years 
went by there began the incorporation 
of provisions in policies providing for 
waiver of premium in case of total and 
permanent aisability. Double indem- 
uity clauses and total and permanent 
disability features followed. This led up 
toa navural development for life com- 
panies to take the position that if they 
are to furnish a species of accident 
and health coverage through waiver of 
premiums and through granting benefits 
m the case of total and permanent dis- 
ability of, or increased indemnity by 
reason of the death of, the lite insurance 
policyholder, it is logical for tnem to 
widertake the business of accident and 
health insurance by way of separate 
policies as well. In Mr, Lincoln’s paper 
he sought to clarify some of the prob- 
lems resulting from the extension of 
activities of the life companies in this 
direction, 

Mr. Lincoln said in part: 


Charter Powers 


Coming now to the particular questions 
whch it is proposed to discuss in this paper, 
we hrst consider charter powers. It is tunda- 
mental, of course, that the company must have 
suficient charter powers, granted by the state 
of its domicile, to enable it to transact these 
lines and to secure license theretor in other 
states where it seeks to do business. By no 
teans all life companies have accident and 
health powers specified in their charters. How- 
ever, | think it 1s now possible, under the laws 
ofeach of the states, for a life insurance com- 
pany to be authorized to transact what we call 
accident and health insurance. There have 
been, until very recently, provisions of law 
which were construed to preclude the issu- 
ance of an accident and health license to a 
mutual life insurance company in at least two 
states—Massachusetts and. Oregon. This rul- 
ing was based on the rather narrow ground 
that companies transacting accident and health 
insurance were required to have a certain capi- 
tal, and, as mutual companies had no capital, 
they could not be licensed for these lines. 
Massachusetts, by chapter 152 of the laws of 
19, enacted an amendment which permitted a 
tutual life imsurance company with a surplus 
of $400,000 to tramsact accident and health busi- 
tess and Oregon, by chapter 154 of the laws 
of 1921, authorized mutual companies possessing 
assets amounting to $1,000,000 or more to trans- 
act such additional lines. 

In most states, as in New York, the statute 
authorizing the incorporation of companies to 
iisure lives has also provided for insurance 
of the health of persons.” Accident insurance 
hag usually been authorized under a‘ separate 
heading, but has been made available to life 
companies. The method of classification is not 
atall uniform, nor is the form of definition 
iimilar in each state, but the fact is, I think, 
that each state will now license a life insur- 
ance company to transact the business of acci- 
dent and health insurance if its charter so 
athorizes, and if it has the required capital, 
® capital and surplus, if a stock company, or 
assets o: net cash assets, or surplus, if a 
Mutual < ympany. 


Capital and Deposits 

These capital and surplus requirements, and 
the deposit ‘requirements in certain states are 
Some states make no requirement of 
additional to that required for life 

, as a prerequisite to transacting the 

and health business. Others, as Ari- 

hoy California, Idaho, Louisiana, Nebraska, 
New York, Tennessee, Utah and Washington, 
"quire a ‘ditional capital of $50,000 to transact 
itident and vhealth insurance, while New 
WaPshi:c, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania aad 
_ vSst Virginia require $100,000 additicnal. New 
Stk requires an additional general deposit of 
in New York, or in the home state. 

ties Carolina . requires a bond of $10,000, 
i nana a. bond of $20,000, while Virginia 


as- to 


; said to be burdensome nor 
unreasonable in view of the additional la 


hazard which is undertaken and as to which 
additional financial guarantees on the part of 
the incorporators may well be demanded. The 
bonds or special deposit requirements are not 
so ee peers and they are indeed archaic, 
as applied to companies of sister states. 


Resident Agent Laws 


The members of this association will not be 
unfamiliar with the problem of resident agent 
laws, as affecting the agent writing life po'i- 
cies. But, like: most of our problems, the 
statutes restricting the life insurance business 
to resident agents are by no means coincident 
with those relating to other lines 2f iasurance. 

In three states—California, Indiana and New 
York—and in the District of Columbia, no law 
limits the issuance of any kind of insurance 
policy to the medium of a resident agent. 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 


Nor is there any resident agent law in Ne- 
braska, though the reciprocal provisions of the 
laws of that state may be construed to require 
companies of states having resident agent 
laws to issue their policies in Nebraska only 
through resident agents. , 

There is another group of states whose resi- 
dent agent laws, applying, as they do, only to 
fire insurance business, have no such require- 
-ments as to the life, health and accident lines. 
These states are Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Nevada, Penn- 
sylvania and South Dakota. i 

Of the remaining states, one group compr.scs 
states having resident agent laws, applying to 
all lines of insurance, while another comprises 
states having such laws applying to lines otrer 
than life, eifher generally or as applied to 
casualty lines. Each of these groups may be 
divided into classes which offer an interesting 
and very practical question to counsel for a 
company operating or intending to operate in 
the states included in such classes. In the 
one class, the law provides, in varying lan- 
guage, but in the same substance, that no com- 
pany shall transact business in the state ex- 
cept through resident agents, while in the 
other class the law provides in varying terms 
that no policy of insurance covering risks 
located or resident in the state shall be issued 
by a foreign company except through resident 
agents. 

Attitude of Companies 

What should be the attitude of a company 
toward the laws of the states comprised in 
either of these classes? If an application is 
solicited and written and a policy duly and 
regularly issued outside of one of these states 
tu a citizen and resident of one of such states 
in which the company is licensed without be- 
ing placed through a resident agent, has the 
law been violated? It would not be claimed 
that the policy is void, or that the rights of 
the parties would be other than as_ prescribed 
by its terms. Will it be claimed that the 
company has forfeited its right to do business 
in the state on this account? 

A careful search of the authorities has failed 
to disclose any case upon this precise point. 
Cases applicable to the question of covering 
risks in a state in which the writing company 
is not admitted are not controlling on this 
question. Hence we must seek our own solu- 
tion. 

First, as to the class which forbids the issu- 
ance of a policy covering a risk resident or 
located in the state except through resident 
agents. Here the statutes are more or less 
specific. Unless they are unconstitutional, 
may a company, admitted in such states, safely 
cover suc risks except through resident 
agents? The state has two reasons, at least, 
for imposing this requirement—first, that the 
agents resident in and licensed by it may 
have the advantage of handling the business 
of its citizens, and, second, that it may coi- 
lect the appropriate premium taxes on the 
a paid by its citizens. It is interesting 
» note, Pt a that fire insurance com- 
panies i ly observe such provisions as 

to Brovsrty. located in a state having such a 
Ww, t it is not so clear that this can 


or should be enforced as to insurance of per- 
sons. It is impossible to say, with respect to 
the law of any state on this subject, that it 
Was meant to apply to a case such as we have 
mentioned. Furthermore, what is the “sanc- 
tion,” to borrow a word now current among 
international lawyers? If the act is com- 
mitted outside the borders of the state, surely 
the state has no jurisdiction as to the act 
itself, nor could it apply any gcneral penalty, 
as for instance, by way of «conviction fur a 
misdemeanor. The sole “sanction” which the 
state could have would consist of exclusion 
of the company, or rather, of revocation of 
its license. It ig quite possible that such 
action might be taken, and constitutionally, 
for states have large discretion in permitting 
foreign companies to transact business within 
their borders. But these laws are by no means 
certain in their application, and their observ-- 
ance on the part of a company must be often 
impracticable if literally construed, so that it 
is not at all clear that a company would be 
excluded in the case of insuring a resident of 
one state under a transaction completely con- 
summated in a sister state. f 

The most that can be said is that it 
wiser for a company, so far as possible, tu 
insure residents of a state having such laws 
only through agents resident 2nd licensed in 
such states. * * * 

Countersignature 

This question of resident agent laws canrot 
be dismissed without brief consideration of the 
requirements of certain states as to the coun- 
tersignature of policies. Ingenious legislators, 
seeking to make effective their statutes requir- 
ing policies to be issued covering residents 
or property in their states only through resi- 
dent agents, hit upon the device of requiring 
that such policies must be countersigned by a 
resident agent within the state. In certain 
other states where the statute itself was silent 
on the subject of countersignature, the super 
vising authority has imposed a requirement of 
countersignature which is, I believe, quite ge- 
erally observed. 2.) 

Premium Taxation 

nother troublesome question which is re- 
lated to the resident agent requirement is as 
to the proper state to which to make return 
of policies written in connection with the pay- 
ment of premium taxes. Obviously, the states 
which have been enumerated as requiring all 
policies covering residents or property within 
their borders to be written through resident 
agents intend to impose premium tax upon 
such policies, or rather upon the issuing com- 
pany as to such policies. Nor can there be 
doubt of their right to do so, in so far as the 
correlative provision with respect to resident 
agents is imposed. Clearly all policies issued 
through resident agents should be reported for 
taxation in the state where so issued. Whether 
the state where the transaction is actually 
carried out might also lay claim to ths tax 
remains to be seen. I believe it has been 
claimed that the latter state might also collect 
such tax, but unless and until some competent 
court so holds, we should feel quite safe in 
reporting and paying the tax only in the state 
where the policy purports to be issued through 
the resident agent. 

Before leaving the question of premium 
taxes, it may be appropriate at this point to 
note that in four states the rate of premium 
tax on accident and health premiums differs 
from the rate of tax applicable to life pre- 
miums. 

In Mississippi, foreign life companies are 
taxed 24% on gross premiums and companies 
other than life are taxed 244% on gross pre- 
miums. 

In New Jersey, foreign 
taxed under a retaliatory 
companies other ‘than life are 
rate of 2% on gross premiums. 

In Texas foreign life companies are taxed 
3% on gross premiums (with certain credits 
for investments in Texas); foreign accident 
companies are taxed 2.6% on gross premiums 
(with certain credits for investment in Texas). 

In Virginia life companies are taxed 24% 
cn gross premiums, while the tax on accident 
and health premiums is 24%. 

Agent’s Licenses 

A requirement, the necessity of which is not 
easily appreciated, is that of separate license 
to agents writing accident and health insur- 
ance. In Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
New York and Wisconsin, agents holding 
licenses to write life insurance must, never- 
theless, obtain separate licenses before placing 
any accident and health business. Presumably, 
the investigation which warrants the issue of 
a life agent’s license would also warrant an 
accident and health license for representation 
of the same company, and it is not conceivable 
that an agent could qualify for the one and 
fail to qualify for the other. While this re- 
quirement is not particularly burdensome, it 
is to be hoped that, if these lines come to be 
carried on in combination with life insurance 
by a substantial number of companies, the 
states in question will see fit to so amend 
their laws as to permit an agent of a life 
insurance company to write accident and 
health business without additional and sepa- 
rate licenses. * * *® 


life companies are 
law, while foreign 
taxed at the 





W. L. Shearer, of Lexington, Ky., 
has written at least one application a 
week for more than 472 weeks. He 
Was graduated from college in 1910, 
intending to become a lawyer. In an 
article in “The Underwriters’ Review” 
he says he turned to life insurance 
after borrowing all the money he could 
on his own insurance. During’ his first 
six weeks he made $700, and it took 
him about .two years. before he found 
the work easy sailing. In one year he 
wrote 125 lives. 


Hobbs Recommends 
Changes in Statutes 


———_ 


LIFE POLICY CONTESTABILITY 


Act Should Provide That After Two 
Years Contract Stands Except 
For Non-Payment 


Commissioner Hobbs of Massachu- 
setts has made a number of recom- 
mendations relative to amending the 
insurance acts of that state. These 


recommendations have been filed with 
the secretary of state. Relative to the 
contestability of life insurance policies 
he said: 

“Section 132 of chapter 175 of the 
General Laws requires that a life in- 
surance policy shall contain provision 
that the policy shall be incontestable 
for two years from its date of issue 
except for non-payment of premiums or 
violations of the conditions of the 
policy relating to military or naval ser- 
vice in time of’ war. This provision is 
also found in the laws of many states. 
In the case of Monahan vs. Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 283 Illinois 136 it 
was decided that where the insured 
dies within the contestable period if a 
suit is not brought against the company 
until the contestable period has elapsed 
the company has no defense. Before 
this case and subsequent cases which 
have followed it was generally under- 
stood that the death of the insured 
within the contestable period fixed the 
rights of the parties and that the life 
insurance company could contend in 
such cases even if the suit was not 
brought until after the contestable 
period had elapsed. 

“It is evident that the result of the 
Illinois case just cited is to expose the 
companies to unjust loss in cases where 
policies have been obtained by fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation. Where the 
policy is payable to the estate of the 
insured the delay in the appointment 
of a legal representative of the estate 
until after the contestable period has 
elapsed would prevent the company 
from bringing any action within the 
period and leave them no defense after 
the administrator is appointed. If this 
case were followed in this state the 
provision above cited opens the door to 
a variety of claims essentially fraudu- 
lent. New York and other states have, 
in consequence of the case mentioned, 
amended their standard provisions by 
altering the incontestability clause so 
as to provide that the policy shall be 
incontestable after it has been in force 
for the life-time of the insured for a 
period of two years. An act is sub- 
mitted similar to that passed in New 
York.” 





WHAT MEN WILL DO FOR MONEY 


One of the interesting features of the 
Convention of the Life Counsel was a 
talk by Attorney William Michels, of 
Kansas City, who told the lawyers pres- 
ent of the case of a Kansas City man 
who tied his leg and arm to a railroad 
track with the idea of collecting thou- 
sands of dollars of insurance. The com- 
panies were convinced of fraud and 
beat him to it by starting equity ac- 
tions to have the insurance declared 
invalid. His reason for wanting his 
arm and leg dismembered was because 
he had a note due in the bank. 





FRASER & ABRY’S 
Fraser & Abry had an increase of 
business over last November of about 
15% and are ahead of the 1920 record 
in paid for business for the year. 





Frank C. Hughes, a young college 
man of Wilmington, Del., who has done 
well with the Mutual Benefit’s Balti- 
more agency, is the subject of a sketch 
and picture in the current issue of 
“The Pelican,” as is William B. Todd, 
also of the Mutual Benefit. Both are 
not only excellent insurance agents 
from the standpoint of volume, but they 
also work along correct lines. 
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H. C, Cox Sounds Note 
Of Presidents’ Meeting 


CANADIAN EXECUTIVE IN CHAIR 








“Life Insurance World Safety Zone” is 
Underlying Thought of Big 
Convention 





The fifteenth annual conveution of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents began its sessions yesterday at 
the Hotel Astor, a center of numerous 
conventions and other affairs in the 
insurance world this week. The asso- 
ciation went to Canada to find the 
chairman for its convention, Herbert 
C. Cox, president and general manager 
of the Canada Life, who took the com- 
pliment as “a further expression of that 
delightful harmony which has for so 
Many years been evidenced between 
two great nations here represented.” 

The general underlying thought of 
the discussions yesterday and today 
was “Life Insurance a World Safety 
Zone.” He said in part in his opening 
address: 

“One can fancy a great painter com- 
mitting to canvas a vast composite of 
the many, many safety zones main- 
tained by life insurance. In the back- 
ground and as the foundation color the 
millions of homes the world over whose 
happiness and contentment are built 
upon your care; to one side we should 
find the myriads of schools and colleges 
you have provided for those who are 
presently your beneficiaries and ulti- 
mately your members, having their. part 
in that endless chain which links their 
safety to your success. In some corner 
we should probably decipher the hos- 
pitals your funds have erected for the 
care of the less fortunate, while mil- 
lions of their fellows have found the 
road to health through the examina- 
tion and advice of your medical staffs. 
There would be suggested the great 
open spaces where your mortgage loans 
have made development possible and 
where is now produced the food of na- 
tions. Indicated also would be the 
miles upon miles of highway enabling 
safe communication between neighbors 
and the economical haulage of their 
products, In another corner we should 
no doubt find the great chimneys of 
many manufactories and the lurid but 
picturesque furnaces of vast steel in- 
dustries. In the foreground would be 
portrayed the great lines of steel bind- 
ing ocean to ocean and north to south 
with the equipment necessary for the 
comfort and safety of man and for the 
transportation of his handiwork, while 
nearby would be the monster ships 
which link the continents and. hemi- 
spheres together for mutual progress 
and safety. Over all and around all 
would be sénsed an atmosphere of 
cheerfulness and hope suggested and 
supported by the permanency and con- 
tinuity of your investments making for 
a general stability and safety in the 
financial and economic structure of 
the state,. while somewhere the artist 
would seek to materialize a human of 
grand stature and noble bearing, whose 
confidence and self-reliance are the re- 
flection of his dwelling within your 
safety zone. 


“Truly, the great undertaking which 
we have the honor to represent appeals 
to the vision and commands the intel- 
leet of strong men. 

“That our vision and intellect may 
be directed without loss of energy to 
a study of the past as it bears upon the 
present, to an analysis of the present 
which will help us to better meet the 
future and to a forecast of that future 
through the knowledge thus secured, 
the insurance topics for our delibera- 
tions have been grouped in four main 
divisions. ; 

of thése is necessarily that of 
new business.. Statistics disclosing 
aggregate volume will command our 
interest as insurance writers while 


Ff 
proving informing to the public and 
satisfying to the policyholders as 
demonstrating an abiding faith in life 
assurance and its continuing progress 
regardless of commercial conditions. 
Also, these figures will enable a clearer 
pianning for additions in 1922 to a busi- 
ness already so substantial. 

“Another grouping comprehends and 
analyzes investments. This, in a meas- 
ure, continues the thought of new in- 
surance since increase in the latter 
means care, thought and conservative 
judgment in the investment of reserves 
for the protection of the policyholder, 
insuring insurance as it were, as well 
as justifying the support of the public 
and binding together your assured into 
one great body which consciously or 
unconsciously has an effect upon inter- 
national stability and social confidence. 

“A third grouping serves as a mirror 
reflecting the distribution of payments 
under policies, acting as a barometer, 
not heretofore fully appreciated, of the 
public health and proving the quickest 
method, when properly studied, of ar- 
riving at a national or international 
death rate. The many features of this 
topic are instructive and reassuring 
and justify the hope placed on the 
moral as well as the financial effective- 
ness of the life insurance policy. To 
inform the insured public of the thor- 
ough distribution of payments under 
life insurance policies, and to inoculate 
the people at large with a full knowl- 
edge of what is being done and of the 
benefits and mental composure accru- 
ing therefrom, are objects meriting the 
serious and sympathetic thought of this 
body. 

“The final group of figures to be sub- 
mitted for our deliberation is desig- 
nated by the familiar term ‘Policy 
Loans.’ The reflections suggested are 
much broader than the mere caption, 
The figures to be presented will not 
only disclose the current borrowing 
necessities of those who are insured 
but will indicate to a degree the emer- 
gency demands of the public at large 
and the general commercial condition 
of which they are the index.” 





EXPECT MUCH OF NEW COMPANY 





Capitol Savings Life Ambitious; “Ex- 
perts” in Social Service to 


Represent It 





Claiming to depart from prevailing 
interest rates in reserve tables, and 
from prevailing methods of insurance 
selling, supplemented by extensive and 
iutensive advertising, the newly organ- 
ized Capitol Savings Life, of Columbus, 
Ohia, expects to reduce the cost of in- 
surance. 

“The company will be represented by 
men of the highest calibre obtainable, 
experts in social service, agents who 
will obtain entree to prospects on the 
basis of service, thus overcoming re- 
sistance which the average agent 
meets, and which forms an obstacle 
in a large majority of cases,” says J. 
A. Draper, actuary of the company. 
The company expects to start a blaze 
of publicity. 





NEW TASMANIAN BRANCH 

Hobart, Tasmania, is the location of 
the latest branch of the Southern Cross 
Assurance Company (Ltd.), of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. A- group of influen- 
tial business men have formed a re- 
sponsible directorate for the local office 
and the managing director of the com- 
pany opened the office in the Collins 
House. 

The~Southern Cross was registered 
in Melbourne during January. Branches 
already operate successfully in Ade 
laide, Sydney and Brisbane. The com- 
pany has written £350,000 of life busi- 
ness so far, and claims to be writing 
it at the rate of £1,000,000 a yeur at 
present, s 





Fifteen thousand employes, in over 
fifty different cotton mills, extending 
all the way from Alabama to New Eng- 
land, are protected by the Metropolita 
Group*Plan. . 


A, R. Horr Commends 
Trust Companies 


THEY PREACH LIFE INSURANCE 








Allied With Life Companies Both Per- 
form An Inestimable Public Service 
in Furthering Thrift 





Alfred R. Horr, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society categorically answered 
in the affirmative to the question 
whether trust companies and life com- 
panies could be neighbors without quar- 
reling, in his address yesterday after- 
noon at the Astor before the Life Presi- 
dents’ Convention. He then proceeded 
to show how insurance organizations 





ALFRED R. HORR 


and trust companies can co-operate to 
improve thrift and create and preserve 
individual estates. 

Following in part is Mr. Horr’s ad- 
dress: 

“Benefits derived from the relation 
between the banker and this depositor 
are by no means one-sided. The bank- 
er, especially if he be an officer of 
an active trust company, is called upon 
to requisition for the bank and its 
clients a diversity of business service. 
Life, fire, surety and marine insurance, 
audits and appraisals are familiar ex- 
amples. Often with no more effort than 
turning over his hand, the banker can 


.create a demand for life insurance on 


the part of a prospective borrower and 
insist that it be satisfied. The sim- 
plicity of this operation causes hard- 
working life insurance agents to gnash 
their teeth, but all cannot be bankers! 
The reciprocal advantages which may 
flow from the bank to its depositor 
and friend, the life insurance com- 
pany, are definite and certain. The 
teamwork which in many cities has 
developed between the soliciting or- 
ganization of a life insurance company 
and the staff of their local bank is one 
of the most hopeful and inspiring fea- 
tures of the business. 

“From the standpoint of public ser- 
vice, it may be said that all financial 
institutions are working toward a com- 


‘mon goal—that of creating and con- 


serving wealth. It would be difficult 
to over-estimate the importance to life 
insurance of the educational program 
which has been undertaken by the trust 
companies and the entire banking fra- 
ternity. 

Trust Companies Preach Insurance 

“The economic history of the past 
few years is so involved that it is haz- 
ardous to attempt to draw deductions 
or to ascribe effects to particular 
causes. Therefore, it may or may not 
be pertinent to state that our national 
savings deposits have increased in 
volume 41% or $3,649,000,000 since 
1915, when the banks began the thrift 
campaign, and simultaneously life in- 


surance in force has increased 85% or . 


$19,506 ,000,000, 


“But our banking friends have not 


—e 


confined themselves to spreadinz the 
gospel of thrift in general term. only 
They have specifically preach: 4 jit, 
insurance. What could be more neigh. 
borly than this? 

“The list of trust’ companies and 
banks which are stimulating the do. 
mand for life insurance is almost enj. 
less. If it be true that there is no 
better advertisement than a szatisfieg 
customer, it also seems certain that , 
man’s best friend should be his hanker 
This applies equally to a corporation 
or to an entire industry. 


Problem of Better Salesmanship 


“Having thus demonstrated (it ig to 
be hoped) that X and Y are not quar. 
relsome neighbors, it may not be yp. 
profitable to explore the field a little 
further and inquire as to ways and 
methods .whereby the said X and y 
might, to their mutual advantage, je 
even more neighborly than they are 
today. Here is encountered the prob. 
lem of better and wiser salesmanship. 
Unquestionably the trust company go- 
licitor and the life insurance agent 
tread paths that occasionally follow 
almost parallel’ lines. Superficially it 
may seem that they must often come 
into direct competition. The limita. 
tions of the human mind are such that 
individuals engaged in marketing the 
service these two corporations offer 
do clash occasionally. But education 
and enlightenment should steadily di- 
minish the frequency and seriousness 
of these clashes. It may be maintained 
with reason that the respective fields 
of the two institutions are separate 
and distinct in respect to a particular 
prospect. Here the great need of edu- 
cation lies. The millennium will come 
when the life insurance agent at the 
close of his interview with Mr. ‘A’ ad- 
vises him to establish a trust with a 
trust company and the trust company 
solicitor urges his prospect, Mr. ‘B; 
to apply for life insurance. 

“Perhaps a clearer idea of the extent 
to which the two fields are—or, rather, 
are not—competitive may be gained by 
undertaking a brief trip of exploration 
in company with a life insurance agent 
and a trust company representative who 
are jointly approaching prospects. Nat- 
urally the conclusions that will be 
reached are based on the assumption 
that the corporations which they re- 
spectively represent are sound, sea- 
soned and of demonstrated conserva- 
tism. 

Where Trust Comnany and 
Insurance Help 

“The first prospect approached is. a 
professional man with substantial in- 
come, little. accumulation of property 
and no dependents other than his wife 
The two solicitors would probably 
agree that this prospect belongs to the 
life. insurance agent, who would pre 
scribe protection for the wife ‘through 
the medium of a life income policy 
upon the husband’s life; together with 
suitable provision for old age through 
a surviyorship annuity contract. If, 
however, there are minor chiiren or 
other dependents, it would be a | {ferent 
matter. The representative of t!:c trust 
company would argue as to ‘%e im 
possibility of determining futur: needs 
accurately and would probably ccavince 
the prospect that he should taxe out 
life insurance payable to the trust com 
pany under a trust agreement, enabling 


the trustee to use a part of the prin 
cipal, if mecessary, to provide «1 edu- 
cation of children. relief in «se of 
sickness, or other calamity. 1 other 
words, greater elasticity woul’ seem 
necessary than is afforded by 2 fixed 
annuity. 

“The next prospect might be « bust- 
ness man with substantial a: umula 
tions, invested, as is aimost al 7 Br 


case, in enterprises requiring \ 
expert attention. Here the two solici- 
tors would agree that this prospect 
primarily requires the services of @ 
trust company, either through 4 will 
cTeating a trust or a person! trust 
agreement. It may be safely assumed, 
however, that the life man would have 
presence of mind enough to suggest 
inheritance tax insurance and quite poe 
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sibly business insurance as well. More- 
over, Since there is unquestionably an 
element of hazard in every business 
yenture and in all so-called ‘business- 
man’s investments, this prospect 
should also protect his family by buy- 
jing 2 policy which would provide them 
with a fixed income after his death, 
an income that he knows will be paid 
without interruption, regardless of 
pusiness depressions, panics, war or 
calamity of any kind. Life insurance 
has been tested in many crucibles and 
its soundness very definitely demon- 
trated. 

: “The widow who has just received the 
proceeds of her husband’s life insur- 
ance sorely needs sound advice and 
gets it all too rarely. Her investment 
probiem, difficult as it may seem to 
her, ought to be solved to the best 
possible advantage by our two solici- 
tors. An annuity would be in order, if 
she is practically without dependents 
and if the amount thus available would 
provide for her needs. Otherwise, in 
all probability she should turn her 
funds over to the trust company to 
invest and safeguard. Especially 
should she avoid naming an individual 
as sole trustee for her property, how- 
ever high his standing and character 
may be. The designation of a business 
associate of her husband as co-trustee, 
however, would probably not be objec- 
tionable to the trust company. 

Objectives of Insurance and Trusts 

“The primary objective of life insur- 
ance is to create estates; trust com- 
panies were invented to administer 
them. When a definite financial pur- 
pose is to be accomplished, when a 
certain fixed income or principal is 
desired, life insurance furnishes the un- 
failing means to that end. When prop- 
erty is to be administered,.or income 
provided as to which elasticity is es: 
sential, the trust company occupies the 
field. That progress has been made 
toward an understanding of these prin- 
ciples seems demonstrated by the fact 
that today life insurance agents some- 
times deliver their nrospects within the 
doors of trust companies, while bank- 
ers are stimulating more and more the 
demand for life insurance. 

“A number of banks have devoted 
time and money to soliciting insure‘ 
savings accounts. It would seem that 
years of experience alone can deter- 
mine whether or not results will justify 
the cost. Clearly the initiative must 
be taken by the bank, because the life 
insurance feature is essentially secon- 
dary. A general solicitation of life 
insurance by those not trained to the 
work constitutes a serious objection to 
the plan as it is usually operated. 

Fighting the Fraudulent Promoter 

“Today the widow who has been de- 
spoiled of her mite has no one to 
whom to appeal.’ There is no agency 
organized and equipped to pursue the 
swindler and to end his activities. 
What greater service could our finan- 
cial institutions perform for their own 
clients and for the public good than 
to unite in a common campaign to wage 
relentless war upon those who impose 
upon the ignorant and uninformed in- 
vestor? Think of the absurdity and 
the pity of the situation! Consider the 
prodigious efforts that are put forth 
to stimulate personal thrift! In every 
Village and city industrious, frugal peo- 
ple, of high ideals and true American- 
ism, the backbone of our country, are 
denying themselves the comforts of life 
to build up little by little modest sav 
‘ngs accounts and to pay premiums on 
life insurance policies which may rep- 
resent their only provision for the fu- 
ture. Eagerly watching this patient, 
painful process, the swindler and fraud- 
went promoter awaits his opportunity. 
All too often it develops that the long 
years of labor and self-denial of the 
thrifty, the money, time and effort ex- 
Dended to spread the doctrine of thrift 
and to provide simple and convenient 
Methods for its practice, benefit in the 
end only the parasites. Every time 


the fruits of savings are thus swept 


away the impetus to thrift, to self-de- 
nial, gets a hard blow. These blows 


can never be fully warded off, but by 


. 
ri 


13,150,000 Policies 
For 1921 Business 


ONLY SMALL DECREASE SHOWN 





President Holcombe, of Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, Presents Interesting 
Data on This Year’s Record 





Although the amount of issued busi- 
ness for 1921 is estimated to be 15% 
under the record-breaking totdl for 1920, 
the total number of policies issued will 
be scarcely one hundred thousand less 
than the total number issued in 1920. 
This clearly indicates, according to the 
interesting data presented by John M. 
Holcombe, president of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, in his 
address before the fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents at the Hotel Astor 
yesterday, that the importance of 
life insurance protection is becoming 
more generally realized by the people 
in general. Extracts from. President 
Holcombe’s paper read as follows: 

“I bring for your cogitation and re- 
flection the latest figures disclosing the 
new life insurance business in 1921 and 
ask you to consider with me the signifi- 
cance of these figures. By so doing, we 
will be stimulated from the volume 
indicated, and by comparison and 
analysis can proceed more intelligently 
to the work of the succeeding year. 
Returns have been furnished by 148 
of the 272. life insurance companies 
doing business in the United States. 
These 148 companies wrote 97% of the 
new business of 1920. Their 1921 re- 
turns are based on the actual amount 
of new business paid for up to Novem- 
ber 1 of this year, plus. an estimate for 
the remaining two months. 

“From these returns it is estimated 
that the new business record for 1921 
will show the issue of 13,150,000 poli- 
cies, representing insurance to the 
amount of $8,535,000,000. In 1920, the 
number of new policies issued was 
13,248,000, insuring $10,105,000,000. The 
1921 record, therefore, shows a com- 
paratively small decrease in the num- 
ber of policies issued, but about 15% 
less in the insurance represented by 
these policies, 

“Twenty years ago, in 1901, American 
life insurance companies wrote $2,020,- 
000,000 of new insurance. A decade 
later, in 1911, the amount of new insur- 
ance was $2,870,000,000, an increase of 
a little more than one-third. In 1921, 
therefore, the issue was almost three 
times that. of 1911. In, the years 1919 
and 1920, the issues were much greater 
than ever before. Money was plentiful 
and the results of the war and the 
epidemic of influenza had impressed 
upon the people the need of life insur- 
ance. In 1921, however, the business 
bas been affected by trade conditions, 
strikes, loss of employment and gen- 
eral retrenchment. Notwithstanding 
this, the amount of life insurance this 
year will exceed that of any single year, 
with the exception of 1920. 

“It is pertinent to note additional 
facts in the background in discussing 
the new insurance of the last three 
years. Up to 1919, new life insurance 
each year, on the average, increased 
about 10%. This was the experience 
covering about twenty years. One year 
the increase was as high as 18%. An- 
other year it was as low as 4%. In four 
different years, including 1914, there 
were decreases in the amount of new 
business. But, on the average, roughly 
speaking, an annual increase of 10% 
is shown. Then, in 1919, came the un- 
paralleled increase of 62% over the 








organized effort the financial institu- 
tions could strike back far more vigor- 
ously than they are doing today. There 
should be created and maintained an 
organization with headquarters in each 
and every state of the union adequately 
equipped to combat the financial pirates 
and highwaymen, to cut down their 
depredations and to protect the helpless 
victims upon whom they prey.” 


new business of 1918. Most of us in 
the life insurance business would have 
been satisfied at the time if the 1920 
rew business had equalled that of 1919. 
We could hardly expect an increase. 
Yet it eventuated. When the returns 
for 1920 were in, it was found that the 
new. business was 21% greater than in 
1919. Therefore, that the aggregate 
amount of new life insurance in 1921 
is less than that issued in 1920,.is cause 
neither for surprise nor disappoint- 
ment. In moral potentiality, considering 
the conditions under which the 1921 
new insurance was bought by the Amer- 
ican people, the results mark progress 
rather than retrogression. 

“Whatever may be the reason for the 
lessened amount this year, it is clear 
that the importance of that protection 
which life insurance alone can furnish 
has been growing upon the people for 
many years past. 


What Figures Show 

“These figures, standing by them- 
selves, are impressive, but can best be 
understood by comparing them with 
other records and showing the basis 
upon which they rest. The holder of 
each policy knows, or at all events he 
should understand, that his life has a 
real value in the present worth of its 
future earnings greater than the 
amount of the insurance. In the aggre- 
gate it is safe to say that these values 
far exceed the total amount of the 
insurance issued or outstanding. <A 
contract of insurance is one of indem- 
nity and not of profit, for, if it is legiti- 
mate, no matter what kind of insur- 
ance it may be, the thing insured must 
be worth more than the amount of the 
insurance. 

“Information taken from the official 
reports of the Insurance Commissioner 
of Connecticut may point certain mor- 
als. In the single year 1920, the vari- 
ous insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in that state guaranteed to its 
citizens protection against damage by 
fire to the amount of more than 
$1,000,000,000. 

“And what is the value in the aggre- 
gate of the lives of the thrifty inhabi- 
tants of that ancient commonwealth? 
From one example some light may be 
thrown on this complicated question. 
Some 350,000 of the total number em- 


ployed in industries made reports to 
the Bureau of Labor. Of this number 
more than 200,000 were married men. 
The wages paid to all these workers 
amounted to $420,000,000, and it is no 
doubt within the facts to assume that 
of this sum the married men received 
at least $300,000,000. As much the 
greater number of these men were 
under fifty years of age, it can be taken 
for granted that the present value of 
the future earnings of these lives would 
average at least $5,000 each. On this 
basis then, the value of these men 
alone would amount to $1,000,000,000. 
As the officers, managers and office em- 
ployees of these enterprises are not in- 
cluded in these returns, it will be 
realized that the lives of these people 
are not among the most productive and 
that in the aggregate the present value 
of their future earnings is but a small 
portion of the total value of the earn- 
ing power of all the people of that 
state. 

“To what extent are those dependent 
upon these lives protected in the frugal 
state of Connecticut? The report of 
the Insurance Commissioner shows that 
in the year 1920 new life insurance was 
issued to the amount of $141,000,000, 
and at its close there was $636,000,000 
of life insurance outstanding. What re- 
lation this sum bears to the total value 
of the property liable to destruction 
would be only guesswork, but that these 
lives are insured for but a small frac- 
tion of their total value cannot be 
doubted.” 





REMARKABLE CHICAGO RECORD 


November was a remarkable month 
for Equitable agencies in Chicago. All 
production records for the Society for 
a single month in the history of the 
Chicago organization were exceeded, 
The agencies paid for $4,000,000; they 
forwarded 1,317 applications. The out- 
standing business awaiting settlement 
at the end of the month was over $10,- 
000,000. 





PRINT MISS WITHINGTON’S PHOTO 

Miss Willie Withington, of the Bank- 
ers’ Life general agency in New York, 
expects to write $100,000 this year. 
Her picture was printed in the current 
issue of the Bankers’ Life “Bulletin.” 











Early Pictures of Insurance President 











SOPHOMORE AT YALE 


The two pictures printed on this page 
show one of the prominent figures at 
the annual meeting this week of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents at two interesting stages of his 
career. On the left is a photo taken 
when he was a sophomore at Yale in 
1868. On the right six years have 
passed and he is shown as assistant 
secretary of the Phoenix Mutual Life. 











WHEN HE JOINED COMPANY 


The subject of the pictures is John 
M. Holcombe, president of that com- 
pany. Mr. Holcombe was born three 
years before the Phoenix Mutual was 
born. He has been with the company 
since 1874, so he has seen it grow 
from a very small company to its pres- 
ent size. Phoenix Mutual men are 
proud of their pilot. 
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National Health As rt saaantan petro’ i wong ea E 
Checked By Insurance _ figures transact about 80% of the life 
eealgeath insurance business of the country and 


PAPER OF ROBERT LYNN COX 





Adding Years to American Lives; 
Effect of Longevity on Economic 
Wealth 





Robert Lynn Cox, third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, read a 
valuable paper on “National Health in 
the Life Insurance Mirror” before the 
Life Presidents this week. He said 
in part: 

The death claims paid by the Life 
Insurance companies of the United 
States for the year 1920 amounted in 
round numbers to $350,000,000. Most 
of this was paid on insured men, women 
and children who died prematurely. In 
fact, life conservation work as it has 
been developed in the last two decades 
has demonstrated to the point of rea- 
sonable certainty that not less than 
one-third and perhaps even one-half of 
all deaths which occur in any one year 
might be postponed to subsequent 
years varying in number somewhat ac- 
cording to geographical location, nation- 
ality, occupation, working conditions, 
etc. It has been shown, for example, 

‘in the experience of one life insurance 
company that within a period of ten 
years, the lowering of the death rate 
that has actually been achieved is 
equivalent to having added four years 
to the average life expectancy of its 
male policyholders. If America could 
remove tuberculosis from among the 
causes of mortality, which has long 
been the ambition of those engaged in 
public health work, it would be equiv- 
alent to adding at least three years to 
the average life span of the entire 
population. 

Net Gain in Economic Wealth 


Carefully prepared estimates baso1 
on government census figures show that 
the net gain in economic wealth of 
this country is at the rate of about 
$100 per person per annum. 

Assuming, as I think we fairly may, 
that on the average productive male 
members of the race are worth “net” 
to the world at least $500 a year each, 
(that is, each is worth $500 over food, 
clothing, shelter and other costs of his 
personal maintenance) we get a new 
view of what life prolongation means in 
money’s worth. : 

Nine million men are said to have 


been killed in the great world war— ° 


nine million men whose average life 
expectancy was about thirty-five years. 
This means that 315,000,000 years of 
productive human activity, worth $500 
a year net, was thus lost to the world. 
Expressed in dollars it means that one 
hundred and fifty-eight billion dollars 
worth of humen iives were destroyed 
by this war. 
Figures From Life Companies 

In order that we may see both our 
problems and our opportunities, the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents has obtained from leading Ameri- 
can Life Insurance companies, and this 
enabled me to present in connection 
herewith in tabular form, certain sta- 
tistics relating to deaths and causes of 
deaths for the first ten months of 1921 
and for the corresponding period of 
1920. 

The striking thing shown by these 
figures, covering 27,000,000 human lives, 
which of necessity reflect general 
health conditions throughout the coun- 
try, is the extraordinarily favorable 
mortality of the current year ‘in com- 
parison with the year 1920—a year 
which up to that time was one of the 
best which life’ insurance companies 
had ever experienced. These figures 
for ten months of 1921, supplemented 
by what we know of our mortality ex- 
perience as it has been running since 
October 31st, show that the United 
States and Canada, as a whole, will 
close ‘the year 1921 with a lower death 
rate than has ever been experienced 
iby these, countries in any calendar 
year of their history... Let us translate 


this fact into number of lives saved 


the figures actually submitted for the 
first ten months of this year in com- 
parison with the first ten months of 
last year are from a group of policies 
representing in point of number 55% 
of all now outstanding in the United 
States, Combining both Ordinary and 
Industrial life insurance business, these 
thirty-seven companies report. that 
while they experienced in the first ten 
months of 1920, deaths numbering 
205,941, for the same period this year 
only 184,860 deaths have occurred. 
This shows a reduction of 21,081 in 
the actual number of their death losses 
this year. But this large number does 
not tell with entire accuracy the whole 
story of the life saving of the year 
because it covers only ten months and 
the deaths of 1921 occurred among a 
greater number of lives at risk. By 
using these facts to correct our cal- 
culations it may be said that the net 
saving for this group of life insurance 
companies will amount to at least 
26,402 lives. Stated in the usual mor- 
tality ratios, it means that the death 
rate of this year for these companies 
will be 8.24 per thousand instead of 
9.58 per thousand, as it was in 1920. 


This mortality gain translated into 
money saved in the payment of death 
claims by all life insurance companies 
of the United States for 1921, measured 
by outstanding insurance, will amount 
in round numbers to at least $51,000,- 
000. This vast sum, with the gains 
made in 1920, will go far toward mak- 
ing up the excess losses of 1918 and 
1919 occasioned by Influenza, esti- 
mated conservatively at more than 
$170,000,000. 

Using the United States Census Bu- 
reau’s figures for 1920 for the registra- 
tion area of the United States, repre- 
senting eighty-two per cent of the pop- 
ulation, we find the total officially re- 
corded deaths for last year were l,- 
142,578. Taking the same rate of mor- 
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tality for 18% not ‘covered by the 
registration area, we reach an esti- 
mated total of 1,389,998 deaths in the 
United States for 1920. Applying the 
saving of one and one-third lives per 
thousand experienced by life insurance 
companies for the first ten months of 
this year to the population of the 
United States and Canada, we find 
there will be in these two countries a 
probable saving of 153,000 lives in 1921 
over 1920. 
Analyzes Death Figures 

Mr. Cox then gave causes of death 
showing decreases in rate for the first 
ten months of 1921 in comparison with 
the corresponding period of 1920. in 
analyzing these figures he said: 

We see at the outset that about 28% of 
deaths during this year have been caused by 
diseases which under our present habits of life 
are pretty sure to continue at high ratios 
among the various causes of death. These dis- 
eases are cerebral hemorrhage, organic dis- 
eases of the heart and Bright’s disease. In 
the main they are ailments of the more ad- 
vanced years of life. To a very great extent 
they mark organic and functional break-downs. 
Therefore we turn for hope to the other causes 
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of death constituting 72% of the total. It is 
among them that we must seek large results 
in the prolongation of the average human life 

Though we learn that tuberculosis has caused 
the enormous total of 22,443 deaths, that is to 
say about one in eight of all deaths that have 
occurred in 1921, we have in mind for purposes 
of comparison the fact that no longer than ter 
years ago its ratio stood at causing nearly one 


death among every four. This remarkable drop 
in the tuberculosis death rate is one of the 
most conclusive proofs of how much can be 
accomplished when cause and cure of a dis- 


ease become matters of common kn ywledge 
and of community concern. 


Within very recent years typhoid fever has 
been relegated to a place of minor importance, 
though in former years it played sad havoc 


with the lives of our people. This in large 
part is true of diphtheria—that dread destroyer 
of child life for centuries past, which in recent 
years has been largely brought under medical 
control and thereby put in a comparatively 
minor place among the causes of death. ; 


But a comparison of deaths in 1921 with 199 
and earlier years, shows such an alarming jn- 
crease in mortality caused by these diseases 
as to teach us that eternal vigilance and con- 
stant application of medical knowledge is the 
price we must pay for escape from death- 
dealing micro-organisms. There is really no 
longer a good reason why typhoid fever or 
smallpox or diphtheria should be epidemic in 
this country and yet we find them rising too 
frequently to that proportion in certain locali- 
ties because people either fail or refuse to 
employ the means through which they had been 


brought almost to the vanishing point as causes 
of death. 


Deaths from pneumonia, as reported in these 
tables, were only 13,708 in 1921 as compared 
with 22,243 in 1920, an actual reduction from 
this cause alone of 8,535 deaths, or nearly 0%. 


If we take into consideration the greater num- 
ber of lives at risk in 1921, we might say that 
pneumonia is only about’one-half as serious a 
cause of death this year as it was last year. 
Such a large and important variation as this 
certainly calls loudly for more intensive study 
of its causation and methods of prevention in 
order that we may be sure of holding the gain 
achieved in 1921. 

The most aniazing factor in the health situa- 
tion of the year is the almost complete dis- 
appearance of influenza as a cause of death. 
Only 1,730 deaths are reported for ten months 
of 1921, as against 14,941 for the corresponding 
period of 1920 which was not regarded as an 
epidemic year. In fact the rate has been lower 
in 4921 than for any gther year wit'in the 





last ten, and there is no indication of any 
upward tendency as the year is drawing to 
an end. 

But there are always some exceptions to be 
noted and mention must now be made of cer- 
tain causes of death thaf are showing reases 
over those of last year. Suicides and homi- 
cides amounting to 4.174, have increase! by the 
number of 1,026 or about four times ut the 
increase would have been had the rate per 
thousand of 1920 remained constant {or 1921. 
This doubtless is a direct result of war re- 
actions, business depression, unempioyment 
and other phases of economic distur! e, an 
will largely cure itself as times impiove. 

A matter of no small concern among the 
increasing causes of death is th teadily 
mounting mortality caused by automobiles and 
other motor-driven vehicles. The nuvber of 
deaths in 1921 reported by the life urance 
companies that furnished their figure» for the 
compilation on which this paper is based, was 
2,624, which is an increase of nearly @ over 
1920. 

WRITES $1,000,000 POLICY 
ine life 


O. A. Piggott, manager of 
department of Critchell, Miller, \\ nitney 
& Barbour, general agents for ‘he life 
department of the Travelers in ( |1icago, 
hag writtén a policy for $1,000,000. on 
an acceptable risk. That is going some 
these days. 





That the income tax law in New 
York State will be amended to conform 
to the new Federal income t«x law 18 
the opinion of experts who have been 


* studying the new revenue act. 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





Vice-President Coolidge says: “Look well then to the hearthstone; 
therein all hope for America lies.” 

The man who is looking well to his hearthstone is very apt to take 
out an endowment policy. It will carry out his purposes for his home 
if he dies, and it will also keep the fire on his hearth in his own old age. 

And it is an unselfish policy, for it does not shift upon his children 
the provision for his own old age. 





Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mutual Life 1922 Dividends 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company this week announces its 1922 dividend 
scale. Specimen insurance dividends per $1,000 on certain policies issued in 
years 1921, 1917, 1912, 1908 and 1907; that is, 1, 5, 10, 14 and 15 years prior to 
1922 follow: 


1922. ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 


1000 on certain policies issued in years 1921, 
7, 1, @., 1, 5, 10, 14, and 15 years prior 





Specimen Cash Dividends per 
1917, 1912, 1908 and 1 








to 1922. 
Plan . es 
° e 683 ssue 
of licy +s 


Insurange ear 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 





Ordinary Life 1 $3.42 $3.83 $4.34 $5.01 $5.88 $7.04 $8.63 $10.51 
5 3.93 4.44 5.08 5.90 6.97 8.37 10.24 12.74 

10 4.65 5.30 6.11 7.14 8.46 10.14 12.33 15,16 

14 6.43 6.07 7.02 8.23 9.74 11.61 14.00 17.03 

16 6.61 6.27 7.26 8.51 10.07 11.99 14.42 17.49 

20 Pay. Life 1 4.52 4.94 5.45 6.11 6,93 8.01 9,46 11.45 
5 6.60 6.13 6.77 7.57 8.57 9.84 11,61 15.73 

10 7.16 7.83 68.66 9.66 10.88 12,38 14.27 16,71 

14 8.73 9.40 10,38 11.66 12,96 14.63 16.68 19.24 

16 9.12 9.83 10.865 12.07 13.62 16,23 17.32 19.90 

15 Pay. Life 1 5.17 6.64 6.21 6.92 7.81 8,94 10,43 12.42 
r 6.58 7.19 7.92 8,81 9.90 11.26 12.98 15.21 

10 8.63 9.43 10.38 11.52 12.89 14.54 16.55 19.04 

14 10.72 11.51 12.66 14,03 15.64 17.53 19.80 22,66 

16 11.24 12.07 13.28 14.71 16.38 18.35 20.70 23.54 

10 Pay. Life 2 6.560 7.08 7.77 8.60 9.64 10.92 12.56 14.68 
5 8,61 9,37 10.28 11,36 12.68 14.27 16.24 18.68 

10 11,67 12.71 13.92 16,37 17.09 19.13 21.57 24.50 

14# 6.68 6.20 6.80 7,48 8,23 9.01 9.81 10.58 

16% 6.78 6.31 6.93 7.63 8.38 9.17 9.97 10.75 

20 Yr. Endt. 1 6.74 6,06 6,45 6.95 7.62 8.63 9,83 11.68 
5 7.95 826 8.66 9.19 9,89 10,86 12.22 14.17 

10 11.15 11.46 11,88 12.42 13.14 14.12 15.52 17.50 

14* 15.64 15.80 16.08 16.43 16.98 17.75 18.94 20.73 

15* 16.46 16.62 16.88 17.25 17.80 18.57 19.75 21.55 

15 Yr. Endt. 1 7,12 7.46 17.87 8.39 9.07 9.97 11.22 12.98 
5 10.31 10,66 11.08 11.61 12,31 13.24 14,52 16.31 

10 15.02 15.35 15.78 16.352 17.03 17.97 19.25 21.03 

14* 21.78 21.93 22.18 22.51 22.98 25.67 24.71 26.26 

15*® 22.98 23.14 23.39 23.73 24.21 24.92 25.99 27.59 

10 Yr. Endt. 1 9.94 10.34 10.80 11.37 12.09 13.04 14.31 16.06 
15.18 15.59 16.06 16.64 17.37 .18.33 19.61 21.34 

10 22.92 23.30 23.79 24.39 25.15 26.15 27.48 29.29 


#Paidup 
*1907 Premium Rates see 1921 Annual Dividend Leaflet. 


For Over Seventy Years 


On August 1, 1851, the Massachusetts Mutual issued its first policy. 
From that day to this its constant endeavor has been to furnish the best 
possible life insurance protection at the lowest possible net cost. That 
it has succeeded is shown by the enviable reputation which the Company 
— among those who buy insurance and among those who sell it. 

ent service and a square deal for everyone have been its watch- 
words for over Seventy Years. They will be its watchwords throughout 
the years to come. 

JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 

















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 


Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 
reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 
Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Available at any 
time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 





olicies on the ordinary, in- 
t also insures against total 
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Would You Prefer 
Five Twos or One Ten? 


AGENTS ANSWER QUESTION 





According to Maryland Assurance Men 
There is Considerable Difference 
of Opinion 





“Would you rather write five policies 
of $2,000 each or one of $10,000?” is the 
novel question put up to agents of the 
Maryland Assurance. The answers 
brought a difference of opinion. 

John F. W. Spangler, of Reading, Pa., 
thought he would rather write a ten. 

When a $10,000.00 applicant is se- 
cured you have without question a class 
of business that is preferred. There is 
less possibility in having trouble with 
delinquency in premium collections. A 
bigger commission is procured and 
much less time consumed in making the 
sale. A much better talking point is 
obtained, as you can say: “I just sold 
Mr. Assured a $10,000.00 policy.” In 
addition to this, Mr. Assured will him- 
self be influential in securing new ap- 
plications, as he is going to speak well 
éf his insurance to whomever he en- 


‘ counters in the market for life insur- 
‘ ance. 


Louis C. Joyce; Grenloch, N. J., also 
would prefer a ten because of the sav- 
ing of time. 

However, J. B. Lee, of Philadelphia, 
said: 

“I would rather get ten applications 
of one thousand dollars each than one 
application for ten thousand dollars, 
believing that the more policy holders 
I can secure now, the greater the return 
in future years; as the buyer of a 
single thousand is sure to buy more 
protection in the near future; you can 
impress him with the necessity of in- 
creasing his protection at least one 
thousand dollars a year. The ten 
thousand dollar policy holder is likely 
to think he has enough; at least you 
can’t keep right after him, and you 
can keep after the one thousand dollar 
man. 

“Of course, I always pay my pros- 















Confidence - Ability - Service 


The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 


pect the compliment of asking him to 
buy $25,000.00 or $10,000.00; when he 
shows that his income will not warrant 
it I get him to take what he can af- 
ford, but keep the larger amount before 
him as an idea to be worked up to as 
his income increases.” 

A similar position was taken by W. J. 
Armstrong, of Washington, D. C. By 
writing five policies his office obtains 
five new clients and protects five homes. 

Herbert S. Hale, of Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
said: 

“While a $10,000.00 contract may look 
better or feel better to me as an agent, 
yet I feel that he who can afford $10.- 
000.00 of life insurance usually has 
some insurance protection. On the 
other hand, the $2,000.00 fellow mostiy 
has no insurance, or only a small pit- 
tance, and his family is often large and 
his income small, and his savings prac- 
tically nil, and though hopes rise high 
in the human breast of doing the right 
thing for the family, there is no chance 
of fulfilling those hopes unless life in- 
surance is taken and kept, so I feel 
that my work is helping more people 
when I sell five $2,000.00 policies.” 





JOHN SHUFF TO TALK HERE 


John L. Shuff, of Cincinnati, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, will be the special 
guest of the association at the Decem- 
ber meeting tonight. George T. Wilson, 
formerly vice-president of the Equit- 
able, and now president of the Harri- 
man National Bank, will also be a 
guest at this meeting. L. A. Cerf, vice- 
president of the association and man- 
ager for greater New York of the Mu- 
tual, will speak on “Training and Edu- 
cation of Life Insurance Salesmen.” 

Mr. Shuff has been one of the lead- 
ing figures in Ohio for several years. 
He has held consistently to his insur- 
ance work for twenty-four years, al- 
though appointed postmaster at Cin- 
cinnati in 1915 without having made 
application for the place. His name 
is well known in connection with every 
charity in his city. He is the Ohio 
commissioner for the Dixie Highway. 





ANALYZE YOURSELF 


The Aetna Life has issued an eight 
page publication discussing analysis as 
a basis for successful soliciting. “Anal- 
yze yourself” is the keynote. 
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Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY? 


The reasons are many 

First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 

We can give good men good territory 
interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
ENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum o/ 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to ful! 
3% reserve 
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Eliminate “Merchants” 
In Life Insurance 


RESUME OF QUARTER CENTURY 








William A. Gallagher, Firm Believer in 
the Greatness of Service, Advo- 
cates Clean-Up 





William A. Gallagher, an agency 
director for the New York Life at 51 
Chambers street, New York, was re- 
ported to have written a million-dollar 
policy on a New York business man. 
The Eastern Underwriter representa- 
tive went to see Mr. Gallagher about 
the case; knowing that it would interest 
life insurance folks to learn that such 
a big policy had been sold in a rather 
dull season. Mr. Gallagher had not 
completed the case, so there was, of 
course, no story. But he happened to 
have a few minutes of leisure and this 
is the result of our interview: 

“Twenty-five years have passed since 
I entered the insurance business, 
twenty-five years which have brought 
about great changes in the life insur- 
ance world. Today we naturally have 
more agents in the field and we have 
more ‘merchants,’ too. That is the 
disgusting feature of the presen'-day 
personnel; these ‘merchants’ ought to 
be driven out of the business, or else 
educated to the proper methods—if 
they can be educated. 

“There is some improvement in the 
conduction of the business since my 
early days, but the selling side isn’t 
as clean as it should be; not by a long 
shot, The companies are to blame for 
this, as. they have been in the habit 
of permitting every Tom, Dick and 
Harry to sell their wares. A few of 
the more progressive companies are 
using care in selecting their salesmen, 
This movement is not as general as it 
sbould be. 

Appeals to Finer Instincts 

“Before becoming a life insurance 
salesman I was in wholesale produce 
and grocery sales work. The selling 
side alone did not suit me; I wanted to 
get into something more worth-while. 
What little I knew about life insurance 
interested me and I wondered if I could 
make a success in the field if I put in 
about twice as much work as did the 
life insurance agents I used to see 
hanging around the street. They gen- 
erally had money, so I imagined that 
the sales work couldn’t be so difficult. 

“The more I studied life insurance 
the more determined I became to de- 
vote my life to the selling of protection. 
It dawned on me that the salesman in 
this field has a mission, for he is sell- 
ing the greatest thing on the market. 
Life insurance is that which God Al- 
mighty gave to man to replace a loss. 
Think of the tremendous social good 
that the life insurance agent does in 
his everyday work! Is there any cther 
field of human endeavor in which man 
can surpass the genuine good that the 
life insurance agent dispenses so freely? 

Protection and Service 

“So I did enter this field of work. In 
my first year I sold 240 applications, 
the highest not being more than $5,000. 
Protection was my talking point; I was 
inibued with that one thought—to give 
as much protection ag possible to those 
who needed it most. My early experi- 
ence soon taught me that the selling 


——— 


of life insurance should rank among 
the professions, for we sell protection 
and service and neither is a mercantile 
product. 

“The rebating and twisting evils 
were almost accepted as a matter of 
course in my early days. Persons 
laughed at me when I suggested that 
the selling of life insurance should be 
placed on a higher level. You know 
what the average opinion concerning 
the agents was in those days. Yet 
here and there men of high ideals ex- 
pressed the same thought in regard to 
putting our work on a plane with the 
professions, That sentiment has been 
continually increasing, much to the im- 
provement of the selling forces. 

“T haven’t any patience with the 
agent who doesn’t see anything in the 
business but commissions. That type 
of agent is a poor ‘ad’ for the life in- 
surance business; it is about time for 
the companies to drive that type out of 
the field. The man or woman who sells 
life insurance and does not become 
enthusiastic over the wonderful oppor- 
tunities for service in this field surely 
has no place in it. I am a strong be- 
liever in man’s right to life insurance, 
and for that reason I maintain that 
agents should be taught to sell service 
intelligently. 

Selling Not a Side-line 

“The selling of life insurance is not 
a commercial side-line; it is a profes- 
sion. More care should be used in the 
selection of salesmen; character is very 
important. If the companies would 
exercise better judgment in the selec- 
tion of agency directors, general agents 
and managers, it would be possible to 
eliminate many of these fellows who 
write life insurance after hours, during 
lunch and by ‘listening-in.’ 

“The ethics have improved some 
within the past twenty-five years, but 
there is much yet to be done in clean- 
ing up the profession. Agents shouldn’t 
be allowed to cheapen the profession 
by unethical practices, or by eternally 
talking shop, or by trying to sell life 
insurance every time they meet a per- 
son. Rebating isn’t as common as it 
used to be, but there is enough of it 
today to give the business a black eye. 
Some of the companies are.so eager 
for business that they even countenance 
twisting. 

Is Price Too High? 

“Year after year I have heard the 

old complaint, ‘Life insurance costs too 


much.’ If it does, then the public itself 
is to blame. Life insurance salesmen 
are not accorded the same treatment 
by the public as are other salesmen. 
Although life insurance is really worth- 
while, it is very difficult to sell it to 
everyone who needs it. Anything that 
is worth-while is usually hard to sell. 
The preacher tries to sell heaven and 
he has no trouble in giving away hell. 

“Companies do waste a lot of time 
and money to decide the merits of vari- 
ous questionable cases which are pre- 
sented by thejr agen's. If it were only 
easier to pass examinations, or exami- 
nations were eliminated entirely, a tre- 
mendous amount of expense would be 
gotten rid of at once. 

Old Policyholders Neglected 

“My observation has shown that old 
policyholders are the most sadly 
neglected persons in the world. They 
are neglected because the majority of 
the agents do not dare go near them 
after once selling them a policy; the 
agents sold them wrong in the first 
place. That is why I say that there 


“are too many ‘merchants’ in the field. 


They sell a policy and then never call 
on the owner. Commissions are all 
they are after; service doesn’t mean a 
thing to them, so they are ashamed to 
go back. 

“Personally, I like to sell a young 
man under twenty-five a twenty-year 
endowment policy. To those between 
twenty-five and forty, the twenty-pay 
life is my offer, and-I sell ordinary life 
to those who are over forty. And with 
every policy I give the best possible 
service, not for the moment only, but 
for all time. To me, life insurance is, 
next to my family, the greatest thing 
in this world.” 


ASSURED HAD NINE CHILDREN 





Attention Called to Them by Pittsburgh 
Insurance Agent—Finally Inter- 
ested the Prospect 


From T. J. Comer, of Phoenix Mutual 
in Pittsburgh, comes a story of the way 
in which he and Mr. Gallagher suc- 
ceeded in arresting interest and finally 
placing a $100,000 policy. 

Over a year ago they received a lead 
from the sales promotion division of 
the company and immediately made 
their first call. (Messrs. Gallagher and 
Comer do a great deal of team work 
and find it profitable.) The prospect 





American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





proved to be a rich man, of a prominent 
family, and well known in his con- 
munity. -The first call was succeeded 
by five others, one of them being at the 
age change a year ago, and another on 
the prospect’s birthday last winter. 
These various calls brought forth no re- 
sponse, the prospect saying he had 
enough insurance and raising the same 
old objections. 

At the last call, which was made the 
day before the change of age, it seemed 
to Mr. Comer that he used every known 
argument for insurance, touching on 
inheritance taxes and everything else 
for which insurance could be used, but 
without response. Then Mr. Gallagher 
broke in, calling the attention of the 
prospect to his nine children, saying 
the company had perfected an educa- 
tional policy that in event of the death 
of the prospect would guarantee the 
education of these nine children. Mr. 
Comer says, “In my selling experience 
I have never seen such a quick response 
from a prospect.” The details were 
then gone into and in thirty minutes an 
application for $100,000 was signed and 
the doctor in the prospect’s office. Ten 
days later the policy was delivered and 
settlement made, at which time an ap- 
plication was secured for $50,000 more 
to take the place of some Term insur- 
ance which the prospect carried. 





PEOPLES LIFE BANK PLAN 





Company Announces New Savings Ac- 
count System; Premiums in Three 
Classes; Increasing Benefits 





The Peoples Life Insurance Company 
and the City Sta‘e Bank, both of Chi- 
cago, are offering a new savings-insur- 
ance plan which is attracting much 
attention. The plan is based upon a 
graded, ten-year endowment policy, but 
coes not offer the usual steady, large 
death benefit. 


Under this new plan, the amount at 
the beginning of the policy is twice the 
amount paid in, and each year after it 
continues to increase. The prov'sion 
for cash and loan values gives increas- 
ing amounts, graded up to the tenth 
year, when it is the full amount pay- 


able. The plan is open to all ages from 
1 to 60, and offers an accoun* for chil- 
dren for educational purposes or siml- 
lar objects. 

The premiums are in three classes, 
$16.20 for ages 1 to 40; $16.50 for 41 
to 50, and $17.50 for 51 to 60. No medi- 
cal examination is required on the 
smaller accounts. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
ENTERS NEW JERSEY 


(Continued from page 1) 

W. R. Robinson, in writing $3,00°.000, 
demonstrated to the officers of the \is- 
souri State Life that a company in the 
East is in no way handicapped by 54Vv- 
ing the name of a Western state. 

“The Missouri State Life is wring 
non-participating almost exclusiv°-y, 
said Mr. Lawrence, “but with particl 
pating features. Thus, the twenty- 
payment life non-participating becomes 
participating when it is paid up. Yur 
income options on non-participa'ing 
policies are participating, paying out 
5 per cent.” 

The company is also writing s'0UP. 
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New Lovelace Book 
. Measures Protection 


is INSURANCE YARDSTICK 





Capital Doesn’t Gauge Family’s Abil- 
ity to Pay Its Bills; Monthly 
Income Does 





From the press of Harper & Brothers 
comes a new book which will be of great 
galue to imsurance agents and which is 
called “The House of Protection, The 
hook is from the pen of Griffin M. Love- 
lace, the able and learned director of the 
Schoo! of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
This book is a volume in Harper's Life 
Insurance Library, which has already 
issued two books and which has five 

in preparation, 
mir : oer book is dedicated to 
those life underwriters who are guided 
in their work by an earnest desire to help 
husbands and fathers with one of their 
greatest problems, vis., to guarantee 
after their death living expenses to their 
wives and children. One of the most in- 
teresting chapters in the book is called: 

“How Much Life Insurance Should I 
Carry?” A few pages from this chapter 
follow : 


Perhaps there is no problem in se- 
curing life insurance concerning which 
the average man is more uncertain 
than that which is presented by the ap- 
parently simple question, “How much 
life insurance should I carry?” 

What is the basis of his decision that 
he will insure for $5,000 or $10,000 or 
$50,000? Sometimes he simply esti- 
mates roughly that he can carry a 
certain amount of insurance without too 
great a sacrifice of other things. He 
may select $5,000 just because it is a 
round figure. Perhaps the underwriter 
has submitted a plan for $10,000 and 
the whole interview has centered about 
this amount, with the result that when 
the client takes favorable action he 
adopts the entire plan submitted, in- 
cluding the amount, or he decides to 
take just one-half of what the ageut 
proposed. 

It is true, also, that many life under- 
writers use no scientific method of de- 
termining the amount of insurance their 
cients need. There must, however, be 
acorrect way of arriving at the proper 
amount of life insurance for a given 
situation. 


The Life-insurance Yardstick 


When you decide to purchase any 
commodity, you wish to be sure that 
you get just the quantity you need— 
no more and no less. If you are buy- 
ing the material with which to make 
your child a dress or a coat, you know 
just how much you will need; for you 
have taken certain measurements, and 
the cloth is measured accordingly. 

Why shouldn’t the same method be 
used in securing life insurance? If you 
desire insurance to provide living ex- 
Penses for your wife and children, of 
course you wish to secure enough to 
pay for their rent, groceries, meat, milk, 
clothing, coal, electric light and gas, 
doctor’s and dentist’s bills, as well as 
bills for books, telephone, recreation, 
and other essentials. If you can afford 
it, you will carry enough life insurance 
to pay the monthly bills for all these 
things. 


How are you going to judge the 
amount of life insurance required for 
these necessities? Obviously, by esti- 
mating the cost ef actual living ex- 
Penses. The bills for most of the above 
items will be more or less regular, 
Month in and month out. The family’s 
bills will come in at the end of each 
Month, just as they now come to you. 
If you were living on the income from 
an estate of $100,000 and not on your 
tarnings, would you estimate your an- 
tual buying power by thinking, “I can 
spend so much, since I have $100,000?” 

no means. You would say, “I have 
an income of $6,000 a year. I am going 
i) save $1,500, Therefore, I have $4,500 


to spend.” You would measure your 
annual buying power by your income. 

How easy it is to obscure the per- 
Manent buying power of capital by 
speaking of the capital itself instead 
of the income. Each $1,000 of princi- 
pal, yielding 6% interest, produces $5 
a month. The permanent buying power 
of $1,000 at 6% is only $5 a month. 
Yet the average person attaches more 
value to a sum of $1,000 than to $5 a 
month, although, in terms of permanent 
buying power, they are one and the 
same thing (at 6%). 


Buying Needs of the Family 


The buying needs of the family should 
be measured in terms of income and 
not in terms of capita]. Most men say, 
“IT have $10,000, or $30,000 or $100,000 
of insurance protection for my family.” 
But that remark isn’t any more intel- 
ligible than would be the statement, “I 
have bought $5 or $10 worth of cloth 
to make my child a coat.” 

You would always measure the cloth 
in yards, for in no other way could 
you tell whether you. were getting 
enough or not; and we can understand 
how much protection we have for our 
families only if we measure the pro- 
tection by monthly income. If you say, 
“T have $160 a month of income insur- 
ance for my family,” you, or anyone 
else, will understand at once that you 
have arranged to pay bills amounting 
to $100 for your family eyery month. 

The monthly income is the yardstick 
of life insurance protection. Capital 
does not measure the family’s ability to 
pay their bills; but the monthly in- 
come does. 


“$10,000 of Life Insurance” 


Suppose a client tells a life under- 
writer that he has all the insurance he 
needs—say $10.000. It is the agent’s 
duty to get out his yardstick and meas- 
ure his client’s insurance protection so 
that he will understand clearly what 
provision he has made. The agent 
should not criticize his client because 


he carries only $10,000 of insurance, 
for the client is using a false measure 
and may not realize just what the 
$10,000 will do. But suppose the agent 
should say, “Mr. Doe, you have made 
a good beginning on your insurance 
program; $10,000 at 6% will yield $600 
a year, or $50 a month. That will pay 
the rent. Let us call that policy your 
family’s ‘rent policy.” You will want 
to provide for the groceries, too, of 
course; that means at least another $50 
a month, another $10,000 of insurance. 
Perhaps, an additional $50 a month 
($10,000 of insurance) will furnish 
clothing and other personal necessities: 
and it will probably require $50 a month 
more to pay for heat and light, doctor’s 
and dentist’s bills, elementary educa- 
tion, vacation, recreation, and many 
other expenses.” In this way the buyer 
would see his present insurance in its 
true proportions, and would also quick- 
ly understand how much insurance he 
should have. 


Everything we purchase has its prop- 
er standard of measure. We measure 
butter by the pound, coal by the ton, 
railroad transportation by miles or kilo- 
meters, gasoline by the gallon. Our 
insurance, or our insurance needs, 
should always be measured /by the, 
insurance yardstick, the monthly in- 
come, or, still better, by the estimated 
amount of monthly bills for specific 
items of expenses. 


Using the Budget to Measure Protection 


Measuring life insurance needs by the 
estimated amount of the monthly bills 
may be called the budget method. It 
consists in determining the amount of 
money the family will require for each 
of the various items of living expense. 
Every man and woman should adopt 
the budget system in fixing his or her 
own living expenses and in determining 
what he or she can save regularly out 
of his earnings. The budget is com- 
monly used in business. The use of 
the budget in fixing one’s personal ex- 
penses and margin of savings is simply 
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—Liberal and Adaptable Policy Contracts both 
non-participating and participating. 


It didn’t “just happen’’ 


The more than $100,000,000.00 of New Business written by 
the Missouri State Life Field Men in 1920 is the result of 
several very well defined causes, a few of which are given 
below. This great achievement was made possible 








—Provisions for Sub-Standard Risks. 
—Extension of Limit on one Life to $300,000. 


—Group Department. 
assist the Agent. 


Home Office Specialists 


—Sales Service Department. 
—Liberal Contracts to Agents. 


A 1921 Forward Step—Accident and Health Department 


In our Expansion Program, just started, we 
have room for well equipped leaders. Nego- 


tiations Invited. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, 
President 








Home Office 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
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putting personal finances on a business 
basis. 

In undertaking a new business one 
of, the first and most important things 
to do is to estimate expenses. This 
is done by itemizing the materials or 
stock that will have to be bought, the 
labor that will be required, and the 
overhead, and setting down the cost of 
each item. With such an estimate or 
budget before you, it is not difficult to 
determine the amount of money neces- 
sary to start the business and the 
monthly amount that will be needea 
for overhead charges, etc. 


The same method of determining the 
minimum income needs of one’s fam- 
ily will make it easy to fix the amount 
of insurance necessary to give the fam- 
ily life insurance protection. It is 
easy for a husband or father to make 
a list of the actual items of expense 
which his family will be obliged to 
meet, if they are to live in reasonable 
comfort. 

To use an old illustration, suppose 
you were going away on a long busi- 
ness trip for six months or a year, say 
to South America or around the world, 
and that your family were going to stay 
at home. What provision would you 
make for their living expenses during 
your absence? You would: probably 
first make a list of your average 
monthly bills or total up your last 
year’s expenses. Then, if one of the 
children expected to enter college or 
any other special expense had to be 
met during your absence, you would 
add this to the amount estimated for 
regular living expenses. You would de- 
posit in the bank enough to cover the 
family’s estimated expenses while you 
were way, or you would arrange to have 
a certain sum, based on the budget, 
deposited to your wife’s account every 
month. 

The same method is the only one by 
which we can find the correct answer 
to the question, “How much life insur- 
ance do I need for the protection of 
my family?” 





INSURANCE PROGRAMS 





How Far Can Agents Go in Suggesting 
Changes in Outstanding 
Policies? 





In advising agents to prepare insur- 
ance programs the Mutual Benefit says 
to agents: 

“Many Mutyal Benefit salesmen are 
developing a highly satisfactory bus!- 
ness by formulating well rounded in- 
surance programs through which the 
peculiar needs of individual clients are 
best satisfied. In completing a pro- 
gram of this character it becomes neces- 
sary frequently to incorporate in it poli- 
cies which may be in force in this 
or other companies and the spirit of 
service may even require of an agent 
that he suggest certain changes in out- 
standing policies. 

“It would be unfortunate if any agent 
should be prompted by a selfish motive 
to suggest a change in outstanding in- 
surance which is not certainly to the 
advantage of the insured, or even to 
suggest a meritorious change without 
carefully considering its effect upon the 
interest of some fellow agent or the 
insuring company. 

“Companies recognize the fact that in 
individual instances changes in out- 
standing policies may be advantageous 
and their practice or policy contract 
provides for such changes. In general 
any policy provision which may give 
an insured an advantage during the 
early years is accomplished at the ex- 
pense of an equivalent advantage which 
may accrue in later years.” 





A. L. C. COMMITTEE 

Taxation: A. L. Key, chairman, Vol- 
unteer State Life, Chattanooga; Wilmer 
L. Moore, Southern States Life, At- 
lanta; A. L. Hart, Des Moines Life & 
Annuity, Des Moines; T. F. Lawrence, 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis; John 
M. Stahl, Farmers National Life, 
Chicago. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Ineome and General Efficiency 





The Imperial Life of 
Canada has nine les- 
Correspondence sons in its correspon- 


Imperial’s 
dence course. They 
follow: 

(1) “What Life Assurance Is and 
Does.” In this lesson the question im- 
plied by the title is answered. There 
is also given an outline of the three 
principal plans—Ordinary Life, Twenty 
Payment Life, Twenty Year Endow- 
ment—with instructions for complet- 
ing the application, getting the exami- 
nation made, delivering the policy. 

(2) “The Policy.” In this lesson the 
provisions and privileges of our policy 
contract are explained. 

(3) “Some Life Assurance Terms 
Explained.” Herein is described some 
ot the technical terms used in every- 
day work. 

(4) “The Different Plans of Assur- 
ance.” Here are described in detail 
the different plans contained in our 
Manual, referring to the pages in that 
book where the premium rates and 
guaranteed values are to be found. 

(6) “Your Company.” In this lesson 
a general history of the company is 
given, showing its progress and so forth 
from year to year. 

(6) “Salesmanship.” 

(7) “Your Territory, Equipment, Se- 
curing Prospects.” Herein is described 
the method of working territory, the 
equipment an agent should have with 
him and so forth. 

(8) “Arguments—Answers that have 
Won Applications.” 

(9) “Advertising Literature and How 
to Use It—Forms and Their Use.” In 
this lesson we have endeavored to 
show the agent how to make best use 
of our different advertising pamphlets. 
We also describe the different forms 
used by the company, all of these forms 
being numbered to correspond with the 
description. 


Course. 


1. Don’t loose your 
A Business Girl’s temper. A_ second 
Fourteen Pointers thought may cause 

you much inconveni- 
ence and, many times, trouble. 

2. Don’t be discourteous to office as- 
sociates and Bureau Companies. It cre- 
ates discontent and is poor business 
policy. 

3. Don’t have a bored or disinter- 
ested countenance. A smile is not only 
encouraging to all around, but pleasing. 
To do away with the disinterested 
countenance, you must be interested in 
your work. Interest also makes the 
day pass more quickly. 

4. Don’t have a slovenly appearance. 

5. Don’t center all of your interest 
and time on the specific work assigned 
to you. Utilize your spare time learn- 
ing the various duties as: filing, copy- 
ing, rating, stamping, sending out rates, 
inspection work, and letter writing. 

6. Don’t refuse to work overtime 
when necessary. 

7. Don’t form a habit of coming late 
in the morning and at the noor hour. 
Punctuality is necessary for one’s suc- 
cess. 

8. Don’t set aside your work for per- 
sonal pleasures. 

9. Don’t attempt to be too speedy 
from the start—accuracy first, then 


speed. 

10. Don’t form a habit of taking in the 
office. Some have an idea that to be 
friendly with your associates, you must 
chatter all day. By keeping quiet and 
attending strictly to your own work, you 
are helping yourself, your associates 
and the Bureau. 

41. Don’t become discouraged too 
quickly. Rome wasn’t built ina day. 


12. Don’t give out any information to 
anybody, 


if the Manager or others 








een 


familiar with the work are out, unless 
onan positive the inquirer is entitled 


13. Don’t file carelessly—a lost file 
may mean a minute, an hour or a day's 
wasted time looking for it. 

14. Don’t neglect to stamp the mail. 
It causes delay. 

DORIS GOODMAN, 


of Texas, in “Service,’’ 
published by The National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 


M. B. Ames, General 
A Few Agent of the Mutual 
Words About Benefit, Norfolk, Va., 
Young Men says: “We often hear 
young men say that they 
do not believe in insurance. We re- 
cently had a claim here, that convinces 
me that such is not the case. I refer 
to the case of a single man with ap- 
parently no obligations, whom I sold 
a $5,000 twenty-pay life policy. The 
first premiums were paid regularly and 
then he began to get behind and lapsed 
the policy. We were, for a time, able 
to reinstate him. Last February he 
lapsed and after that we were never 
able to reinstate him. He died a short 
time ago, and at his death it was found 
that he had saved nothing and that 
all of his possessions were a few clothes 
in a suit case and that he had given 
bad checks to the extent of nearly a 
thousand dollars, and in addition to 
this, there were the hospital bills and 
funeral expenses. The proceeds of this 
$5,000 policy that he carried with us 
and $1,000 that he carried with the 
Equitable, will more than pay his debts 
and leave an estate to be divided among 
his brothers. One of his brothers in 
speaking to me, spoke of the way the 
Mutual Benefit had acted in this case 
and stated that had it not been for 
this insurance, they would have had to 
pay these debts for the brother.” 


Quo ES 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 
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Peyser’s Insurance 
Sold By Suggestion 


TALK BY NORTHWESTERN MAN 





Always Calling, So People Think of 
Him When They Have Insurance 
in Mind 





Chased by prospects who insist that 
he write a million dollars a year of life 
insurance and sometimes as much as 
twice that; that is the awful fate 
that has overtaken the genial Theodore 
A. Peyser, 1 Madison avenue, New 
York, who for twelve years has stood 
among the Northwestern Mutual Life’s 
ten best producers in the United States. 

Of course, this "is an exaggerated 
statement, written in the hope of get- 
ting the reader to go on with the s‘ory, 
but it contains more truth than false- 
hood, for it is a fact that Mr. Peyser’s 
chief specialty is getting the prospect, 
instead of the salesman, to do the 
soliciting for insurance. In ninety per 
cent of the cases he has written the 
prospect has approached him first, Mr. 
Peyser says. Here’s an illustration of 
his methods: 

“In a certain New York broker’s 
office I have written on the lives of 
members a considerable amount of in- 
surance. At one time I delivered three 
policies to as many different persons. 
The biggest partner in the firm was 
untouched. I had not been near him, 
except that every time I came into the 
office we exchanged greetings, Never 





Total Payments ~y Policyhoiders since Organization..............ce.cessees 23840175 99 
JOHN G. WALKER, President. 








Improved Disability Provision. 


Claim may be made us soon as disability occurs—no p.obationary 


period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 


anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 








This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 


— 





once did I touch on the subject of 
insurance. 


“One morning I was delivering a 
policy when he turned around to me 
and said, ‘You here again?’ ‘Yes’ | 
replied. ‘Well, and who did you stick 
this time?’ ‘I haven’t stuck anyone 
yet this morning,’ was my comeback, 
‘but you are around; you'd better be 
careful.’ That is the way | started on 
insurance with him. His next com. 
ment was, ‘Well, you have been in here 
a good deal. You’ve never spoken to 
me on insurance.’ ‘That wasn’t absgo- 
lutely necessary, was it?’ I replied, 
‘You know I am in the insurance bugi- 
ness. Now if you want to buy insur. 
ance and like some other company bet- 
ter than the Northwestern, you are not 
going to give it to me. If there is any 
agent you feel more favorable to than 
to me you are not going to give it to 
me.’ 

“Do you know,’ said the broker, ‘1 
would take some insurance if you could 
get it for me.’ From those last few 
words I knew there was something the 
matter, but at any rate I got his appli. 
cation. He had been declined before, 
but his record was cleaned up and his 
policy issued, a $100,000 twenty-pay- 
ment life. 

“There was a case where the. man 
was wondering why I had not talked 
insurance to him. I kept quiet until 
he started to solicit me, and the can- 
vass was successful. 

“Of course, I really am soliciting the 
prospect I have in mind at every oppor- 
tunity, but most of the time he doesn’t 
know it, Make a call on some pretext 
or other. Drop in when in the neigh- 
borhood and say, ‘Good morning, I had 
an appointment on Forty-eighth,. and 
this is Forty-fourth, and it isn’t until 2 
o’clock, and I thought I’d drop in and 
say hello. Going to lunch? Come on, 
and we’ll take lunch together.’ Take 
the man out, or sit in his office if it is 
not around lunch hour, but don’t start 
talking insurance, because it is the dis- 
appointment that you cause by not 
talking it that is meeded. He thinks 
you are going to. Feol him. 

“You are thinking insurance all the 
time in your mind, and he is sitting 
there thinking that you are going to 
talk insurance and first thing you know 
the minds will meet and the insurance 
topic will be touched upon, but don't 
let it come from you first. 

Personality Does the Work 

“This is letting one’s personality do 
the work. Nothing will kill a man’s 
chances more than continually talking 
around or about the business he may 
be in. This is particularly true of men 
that you meet in whatever clubs you 
may belong to. The men you meet 
know your business. If they don’t they 
soon become inquisitive enough to find 
out. If you talk it to them you are 4 
pest. If they talk it successfully to 
you you are all right. 

“There are ways of talking at met 
instead of to them, thus letting them 
hear indirectly what you want them to 
know, Once I delivered the insurance 
settlements on a deceased fellow club 
member, and in telling common friends 
in the dining room how satisfactory 
this end of the sad business was others 
were informed that I was an insurance 
man and at once one of them begat 
asking what the rates would be for 4 
man of his age. 

“You cannot make your personality 
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count without making calls. You must 
call, You can’t sit in your office and 
work your personality over the tele- 
phone, although I have landed busi- 
over the wire several times. But 
by continually calling on some pretext 
or another, letting the man see you, let- 
ting him talk to you on whatever may 
pe his hobby, whether golf, fishing or 
gutomobiling, but always having in the 
packground of your own mind the one 
thought of life insurance, he is bound 
to bring up the subject sooner or later. 
“Centralization of one’s work is also 
of major importance. Some agents fail 
pecause they try to rush into a place 
and secure an application and rush out, 
and then never come near the place 
again for months. Instead, one should 
pick out a business house and work it 
for all it is worth, going from the head 
of the firm down to the clerks and the 
salesmen and the office boys, if need be. 
“There is one firm in New York that 
has four partners. I have written each 
of these four partners four different 
times for $25,000 apiece. They all have 
the limit with us now, but I don’t stop 
at that. I went to the salesmen and 
have written most of them, as well as 
some of the office employes. Yet, I 
still go in there probably at least once 
aweek. Why? Because that house is 
an advertising medium for me. While 
there is no insurance to be written on 
the heads of the firm, they never fail 
to bring up the subject of insurance 
themselves and often they refer to 
someone having mentioned insurance 
to them. Thus business emanates 
through their acquaintanceships. 
“This is what I mean by centraliza- 
tion of effort. I get ten or twelve or 
fourteen big houses, big concerns, and 
ailtivate them hard. Through these I 
work into other houses, so it resolves 
iiself into an endless chain proposition. 
Gets Checks in Advance 
“Another point in efficiency that I 
hold most important is getting an ad- 
vance check. Then you don’t have to 
sit around and talk for the check on 
delivering the policy; you can take up 
the matter of additional insurance on 
the successful medical examination in- 
stead. Also, it may prevent your losing 
the business at the eleventh hour, as in 
such cases when an assured, after sign- 
ing with you, bethinks himself that he 
would like to transfer the business to 
a relative, or a more intimate friend 
than yourself, or to some other insur- 
ance man to whom he feels under 
obligation. It’s always wise to guard 
against the slip between the cup and 
the lip, and the advanced check has 
saved more than one big deal for me.” 


When asked to tell of what he con- 
sidered the most interesting achieve- 
ment as an insurance man Mr. Peyser 
said it involved a Wall Street man 
with a heart murmur, and who carried 
4 quarter of a million sub-standard in- 
surance, 

On this broker’s saying that he would, 
‘it he could,” insure with Mr. Peyser’s 
company the latter began to inquire 
into the case. The murmur had been 
perceptible throughout the prospect’s 
Whole life and in spite of it he had 
indulged in strenuous athletics, with 
00 perceptible ill effects. X-ray photo- 
graphs showed no displacement or en- 

ement. 

Mr. Peyser took the broker to a noted 
physician who serves the Northwestern 
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as a sort of umpire on debatable car- 


diac cases. 


The doctor caught the murmur, but 


in view of the history of the case and 


the fact that new X-ray pictures show- 


ed no apparent change from those 


taken six years previously he gave an 
opinion recommending the risk, There 
upon, the company authorized a com- 
plete medical examination with the re- 
sult that the broker was allowed insur- 


ance up to the [imit. 

Then as a crowning act of service 
Mr. Peyser took the cgse up with the 
companies with whom his client car- 
ried sub-standard insurance with the 
result that the ratings were taken off. 

But service always swamps selfish- 
ness with “Teddy” Peyser, as with all 
other insurance men worth their salt. 
In one case a man carrying $70,000 with 
outside companies took out $30,000 ad- 
ditional with Mr. Peyser, which brought 
him up to the Northwestern’s limit at 
that war-time period. The assured sug- 
gested that he surrender the $70,000 
with the outsiders and go the limit 
with the Northwestern. 

“That would be good for me, but not 
for you,” said Mr. Peyser. “You have 
had it for two years, and while the 
Northwestern is superior it is not 
enough so to offset the age difference.” 

Self-sacrifice, like other virtues, 
sometimes brings its own reward, and 
so in this case. The client never tires 
of telling his friends about it and the 
temporary loss that resulted has more 
than been made up. 





HARVARD INDORSES INSURANCE 
Harvard University, states an article 
in “Protection,” recognizes the need of 
its professors and instructors for both 
insurance and an income in old age. 
They consider the matter of such im- 
portance that they hold out one-tenth 
of the instructor’s salary. If he dies 
they give the money to his family. 
When he retires he can submit a 
proposition to the University as to how 
they shall spend the money. If the 
University authorities do not like the 
proposition they buy him an annuity. 
In other words, Harvard University 
sets its approval in the form of in- 
surance and income provided by the 
Travelers Insurance annuity-65 policy. 





HOW NEW BUREAU WORKS 

Dolorata Migliassi is a widow with 
three children. She arrived recently 
from Italy and intended to go to her 
brother in New York. Although she 
had some money, Dolorata was sent 
to Ellis Island to be deported as likely 
to become a public charge. Fortunately 
her brother was a Metropolitan Policy- 
holder. He reported the matter to the 
Immigrant Service and Citizenship 
Bureau through Manager Chess of the 
Bath Beach District and after an in- 
vestigation it was referred to the Bu- 
reau’s representative in Washington, 
who succeeded in having the decision 
reversed. Dolorata and her children 
are now happily settled with their rela- 
tives. 


BRAGG OUTLINES CHART 





Secretary of Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York Talks to 
Bookstaver Men 





“You’ve got to pay for insurance 
whether you take it out or not,” said 
James Elton Bragg, executive secretary 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, in a talk a few days ago be- 
fore the regular bi-weekly meeting of 
the Joseph D. Bookstaver Agency of the 
Travelers at the New York Press Club. 
“That idea,” the speaker continued, 
“properly demonstrated to the prospect, 
will place life insurance in an entirely 
different light.” 

The talk was outlined on a chart to 
which constant reference was made. 
Each point represented some responsi- 
bility which should be covered in order 
to guarantee the safety which every 
sound thinking man desires to provide 
for his home and family. The question 
of providing against possible default 
on the income and inheritance taxes, of 
providing an income for the family 
after death, of providing for the com- 


pletion of a college education for the 
children and for their beginning in busi- 
ness, are all proper means of approach. 
Even the possible perpetuation of a 
Christmas check has made an opening 


for small policies, according to the 
speaker’s own experiences. 
“It’s the heart side that wins. Study 


the options in your policies,” said the 
speaker. “It is not argument but emo- 
tion which sells insurance, The fact 
that the family may be in want, that 
the son may be deprived of an educa- 
tion, that the daughter might be penni- 
less, all go far toward establishing the 
case and the options on standard poli- 
cies allow for these and other interpre- 
tations in most companies.” 
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One Hundred Million 
Dollar Mark Passed 
October First 


Each of the first nine 
months of the year 
shows a gain over the 
corresponding month 
of 1920, and October 
already shows gains 
over October, 1920. 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 

There are ever sO many company 
committees supervising, regulating and 
conferring about fire insurance prob- 
lems, but one more is certainly needed 
to investigate the question of cancela- 
tions in the South. Figures of the 
Actuarial Bureau of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters show that on five 
year business, ending with December 
31, 1918, some of these states had 
cancelations of more than 40%, in one 
state, 67.32%. And the committee 
might also look into California con- 
ditions where the proportion of can- 
celation to writings was 84.54%. Why? 
Is there any particular reason that 
California should have such a high per- 
centage, while Montana, for instance, 
has 8.12%? MHere’s one concrete evi- 
dence of a great evil in fire insurance 
that needs prompt correction. 
UNIQUE E. F. HOLMES TRIBUTE 

Who says sentiment is dead in New 
York City?.For years Earles F. Holmes, 
manager of the life insurance depart- 
ment of the Travelers in New York, 
was as popular as anyone in this town; 
then his health became frail, and he 
could ccme to his office only infre- 
quently, much to the distress of an 
army of Travelers men who loved 
“Pop” Holmes and regarded him as a 
trusted confidant. Many of them had 
been helped by him with the best sort 
of kindly advice. 

A few days ago leading Travelers 
men in this city, including all the gen- 
eral agents, decided to motor up to 
“Pop” Holmes’ place at Ridgefield, 
Conn., and give him a birthday party. 
They sent up the lunch by motor car 
in advance, and descended upon him 
in a body. After the lunch they told 
him of the high esteem in which he was 
held. It was just about as nice a tri- 
bute to a lovable insurance character 
as has been given in a long time, and 
no one present will ever forget it. 





SILVER WINNERS 
The winners in the Pan-American 
Life’s Chest of Silver contest have been 
announced. 


MAKE IT STAY 
The business that stays is the 
a that pays, says The Pruden- 
t 











ALICE LAKEY 





Miss Alice Lakey, publisher of “In- 
surance,” which was founded by her 
father, the late Charles D. Lakey, has 
been active for many years in women’s 
club circles both in her home state, 
New Jersey, and in national organiza- 
tions, particularly the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Recently, Miss 
Lakey conducted for the Federation a 
study of insurance as related to thrift 
and as chairman of the special com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose se- 
cured a notable collection of endorse- 
ments of insurance from prominent per- 


~ sons, bankers, credit men’s associations, 


educators and others, which is made 
the basis of a special educational sec- 
tion of The Eastern Underwriter ac- 
companying this issue. This study was 
made for the Department of Applied 
Education of the Federation and the 
results, it is expected, will be used ‘in 
an educational way among the women’s 
clubs of the country. 

Miss Lakey has had an interesting, 
varied and active career. Eight years 
of her young womanhood were spent 
in studying singing in Europe and in 
concert work. She studied under some 
of the best masters and London news: 
paper notices of her concerts speak with 
high praise of her fine dramatic mezzo- 
soprano voice. On her return to this 
country she’ became _ seriously ill, 
after which she gave up her public 
career as a singer. 

Miss Lakey gained considerable 
prominence a number of years ago in 
connection with the pure food move- 
ment. She was a member of the Fed- 
eration’s pure food committee 1904-1906 
and in 1905 was chairman of the food 
investigating committee of the National 
Consumers’ League, an office she held 
until 1912. Her work consisted in rous- 
ing public sentiment in favor of Federal 
legislation to control interstate com- 
merce in foods and drugs. In order 
to achieve this she co-operated with 
various organizations® in getting pul 
licity for facts connected with adultera- 
tion of foods, drugs, etc., by means of 
public addresses, newspaper articles, 
and special propaganda calculated to call 
the attention of the public to the evils 
of food and drug adulteration as well 
as to the waste of vast sums of money. 
Attention was also called to the dan- 
gers connected with the use of certain 
substances in foods as menaces to the 
health. The National Consumers’ 
League with its thousands of members 
cooperated with the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, with two mil- 
lion members, in this campaign for 
better foods and drugs. For more than 
twenty years Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
stated that he had worked for the pas- 
sage of Federal legislation to control 
interstate commerce in adulterated 
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| every state in the Union. 





foods and drugs. It was not until he 
had secured the aid of the women’s 
organizations that the movement was 
successful. In 1906 the Federal pure 
food bill passed the Senate by a vote 
of 63 to 4. On June.30, 1906, President 
Roosevelt signed the bill. This was the 
first step in stopping interstate com- 
merce in adulterated foods and drugs. 
Later, Miss Lakey also aided in se- 
curing the enactment of the Federal 
weights and measures law. 

Miss Lakey was the only woman who 
was a charter member of the New 
York Mill Committee. For her work 
in connection with the pure food move- 
ment she was made a member of the 
National Institute of Social Sciences 
and later acted as chairman for New 
Jersey of the Institute Medal Commit- 
tee. She was a lecturer for the New 
York Board of Education for the free 
lecture courses, speaking on clean milk 
and foods. She took charge of Women’s 
Day for the National Milk Expositions 
held in New York in 1918 and 1919. 
Thousands of women attended the Ex- 
positions. Miss Lakey was also chair- 
man at one time of the music depart- 
ment of the New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and is at present 
chairman of the Federal section of the 
Legislative Department. In the civic 
affairs of her home community at Cran- 
ford, N. J., she has taken an active 
part, having been president of the Cran- 
ford Village Improvement Association 
at various times, in all totaling seven 
years. For many years she has been 
closely identified with the work of 
Trinity Episcopal Church, _ Cranford, 
serving for seven consecutive years as 
president of the Parish Circle.. She is 
now vice-president of the Cranford Vil- 
lage Improvement Association, also a 
member of the Wednesday Morning 
Club and the Dramatic Club and 
a@ member of the Zoning Commit- 
tee in connection with the work of 
the Cranford Township Committee. She 
is also an officer of the Cranford 
League of Women Voters and a mem- 
ber of the Republican Club. Miss 
Lakey is a Daughter of the American 
Revolution belonging to the Little John 
Boyden Chapter, of Washington, D. C. 

Upon her father’s death in August, 
1919, Miss Lakey assumed the manage- 
ment of “Insurance.” During her 
father’s lifetime she had done some 
work for the paper, and was familiar 
with the business of insurance in a 
general way, Owing to her long years 
of association with the woman’s move- 
ment she saw that there was a great 
opportunity to do insurance: educational 
work through the machinery of the or- 
ganized clubs and other associations of 
women. With this object in mind she 
sought the appointment of an insur 
ance committee in connection with the 
work of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs which has a member- 
ship of two million intelligent, repre- 
sentative women. This great Federa- 
tion is made up of 9,000 or more 
women’s clubs with ramifications in 
Her first 
appointment came in connection with 
the New Jersey Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, having a membership of 32,000. 
Miss Lakey was appointed chairman of 
a special committee to investigate the 
question of insurance. In April, 1921, 
she was appointed as chairman of a 
special insurance investigating com- 
mittee under the department of 
thrift of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to report on the 
question, “Is Insurance Essential to 
Thrift.” She sent out letters of in- 
quiry to a limited number of repre- 
sentative insurance officials, to presi- 
dents of credit associations, to a small 
number of .representative public men 
and to a still smaller group of women. 
It was to be expected that the insur- 
ance Officials would report in the affirm- 
ative with regard to the question asked, 
but the replies were equally unanimous 
from the presidents of credit associa- 


tions and from the representative men 
The replies were strong that came fro, 
the women. The reason why s0 fey 
letters were sent to women was that 
as the report itself was prepared 4), 
the women’s clubs it was thouzht un 
wise to submit to them too many let. 
ters from other women as they them. 
selves couid decide the question fro, 
the woman’s point of view. 

One of the immediate results of the 
report which was submitted to the Fay. 
eration at its Council meeting helq iu 
Des Moines, has been the appointmen; 
of Miss Lakey by the Federation 1, 
prepare a leaflet on the question y 
providing children with funds for ; 
college education by means of ingy. 
ance, and the request that a Speaker 
on insurance be heard at the bienni,) 
meeting of the General Federatig 
which will be held next June at (Ch 
tauqua. If this splendidly organizej 
machine known as the General Feders. 
tion of Women’s Clubs opens its door 
wide to the question of education iy 
insurance it will be of great benef; 
to the country from the economic poip; 
of view. 

Miss Lakey has performed a rej 
service to insurance as well as to th 
women’s club organizations in conduc. 
ing her inquiry for the Federation, the 
full benefits of which will depend only 
upon the extent to which this splendij 
educational material is put within the 
reach of those needing it. 


Charles R. Street, president of the 
Fidelity-Phenix, believes that a young 
man should fight his own way to recog. 
nition in the business world and not 
lean upon personal influence or even 
receive the parental boost usually given 
a son when pater familias is the head 
of a great corporation, That is why 
Donald M. Street, Princeton, 19, is with 
the Guaranty Co., the securities sub 
sidiary of the Guaranty Trust Co., in 
stead of being in the America Fore 
organization. Mr. Street, junior, is in 
the corporation department, his special- 
ty being corporation finance, 

e = 


Winslow Russell, vice-president of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, is one of the 
insurance men who have written the 
following letter to President Harding: 

Dear Mr. President:—As a citizen of 
Hartford, Conn., I want you to know ot 
my personal appreciation of your effort 
to center the attention of the people of 
the world upon the need for reducin3 
the terrible cost of war. World dis 
armament cannot come until a be 
ginning is made through education. 
You have made this beginning possible, 


‘and my earnest desire is that you may 


have continued health and strength to 
press the question of the limitation of 
armaments to a successful conclusion. 
Your faith that such a result is possible 
should inspire every good citizen to 
do his share. This I pledge 

* * * 


Thomas R. Cutler, vice president of 
the Inter-Mountain Life Insurance 
Company of Salt Lake City, Utah, is 
one of the pioneer business men of that 


State. Born in England, he came 
this country fifty-seven years ago. He. 
with other hardy pioneers, made his 
way across the plains, encounterins 
the trials and hardships which befell 


the lot of those who had the courage 
to face the long journey. Mr. Cutler 
early demonstrated his aptitude for 
business and was instruments! in & 
tablishing various business. bankiné 
and manufacturing institutions. His 
connections with the Inter-\ountall 
Life Insurance Company daies_ bacé 
many years, and he has been instrumel 
tal in shaping its policies and determin 
ing its progress. 
* * * 


Théodore L. Rogers, president o 
Rogers & Ashe, Inc., has been elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Little Falls, N. Y. This organization 
has six hundred members and a loc 
paper referred to Mr. Rogers 2s “active 
progressive, a natural leader of mel 
and a boomer for all that is 8 
Little Falls.” 
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made | other than one’s own?” insurance. EW & & EN 
nei L I G DAR, INC. 
j efe = 
* oe NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Vir. Cutler 
‘tade. ft THE Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
tal in e& . . 
banking London & Scottish Assurance Corporation 
ons. His 
ee ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
ates back Telephones: John 0063-0064-0065 
instrumet ; 
determin: BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 
Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., ef Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
“ Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
sident MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. London & Scottish Assu. Corp. 
~ . ros me (Casualty) Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 
‘ganise UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 
nd a 
as “ac pe oe Scent maar oak 145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
fr pot in Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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My Experiences As a New Agent 








By W. RALPH DANIEL, Orange, N. J. 

















I realize that the work of a special 
agent is to keep prodding the agent to 
build up his company’s business so as 
to increase the premiums, but I cannot 
help thinking that there are subtler 
methods than writing numerous letters 
asking for more. The agent is working 
hard day and night, business is slow, 
and he is sore and disheartened. Risks 
which he confidently expected to come 
in have not materialized, the rating ex- 
pert is sending slips for technical viola- 
tions, and there are other discouraging 
features, when along comes a petulant 
letter from some special. He wants to 
know why his company is not getting 
more of your business. Could you not 
manage to write a few more lines and 
send them in. Furthermore, is there 
anything he, the special, can do for 
you? Yes, there are several things he 
might do. For instance, he might buy 
you a car to see your prospects; or he 
might pay your advertising bills. Prob- 
ably he would if he could, but he 
can’t. For the very same reason you 
don’t send more business. You would 
if you could, but you can’t! 

Likes Specials as a Class 


Special agents as a class are the 
best tempered, genial and helpful fel- 
lows in the business, but of course, 
they vary. 

The attitude of the special agent gen- 
erally reflects pretty accurately the 
attitude of the company. Most com- 
panies treat their agents as if they 
were men to be respected for their 
work in the business and for whom the 
companies’ resources are always avail- 
able. The special agents who expect 


the most generally represent the com- 
panies from whom the agent has re- 
ceived the least. You will find them 
adopting rather a patronizing attitude, 
as if you were greatly to be congratu- 
lated for their authorization to give 
them your business. If you are not 
duly grateful they appear puzzled. These 
companies will send you a great deal 
of literature which of itself is excel- 
lent, but which may have no room on 
it for you to print your humble name. 
You are glad to send out their litera- 
ture, but are not in the business out 
of purely philanthropic motives. Most 
agents like their clients to know that 
they would like to place the business. 
The more independent special agents 
nearly always represent the companies 
of the above class who do not send 
their agents any printed stationery or 
literature containing the agent’s name. 
The local agent also wants his name 
to appear on blotters. 

All these things save him actual cash 
and indicate an interest in the agent 
by the company. 

On the other hand, the companies 
which confer their agencies much in 
the nature of a favor to the agent, 
create a feeling that they are not in the 
least interested in the agent’s business 
outside of the actual business he gives 
them. Naturally, the agent is inclined 
to favor the companies which give him 
material assistance. The representa- 
tion of a large and up-to-date company 
is, of course, good for any agent to 
have, but not when conferred in a lofty 
and somewhat supercilious manner. 

What Influences an Agent 
If I had my agency to start over 
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Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 


Service Department 


I Liberty Street 





SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Offices 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


General Marine Managers 
Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
63-65 Beaver Street 


Metropolitan Auto Agent 
Leslie D. Forman 








75 Maiden Lane | 
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again there are many things I should 
do differently and many not at all. 
After I had been in business for two 
months I had seven companies in my 
effice—too many—despite the fact that 
I have tried to distribute my business 
equitably. Many things influence an 
agent in the distribution of business 
among his companies, some of which 
I have mentioned. Then, again, each 
company will have some feature which 
recommends it for certain classes of 
business. One of my companies has an 
automobile form and service which I 
consider superior to the rest. Another 
has fewer questions to answer when the 
policy is issued, which fact of course 
saves time and trouble. All these 
things influence the local agent in de- 
ciding with which companies he will 
place his business. 

Different agents have different classes 
of business of which they write more 
than the other forms. It can easily 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Nea) Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. B. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 

of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund...... 1,465,929 


Reserve all oth 

liabilities 
Net Surplus ...... 
Total ............$2,789,828 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,547 


159,357 
564,541 





Capical ..........$ 600,000 © 





D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
ot Newark, H. J, 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,250,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


Reserve all other 
liabilities 


1,205,347 
Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 


Total ............$9,783,168 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 











.*Reserve Reinsur- 





H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


THE . 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 
ef Philadeiphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 19271 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,000,000 


ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 
*Reserve all other 


liabilities ....... 260,940 
Net Surplus ...... 449,841 
Total ............$4,006,570 i 


Policyhoiders Surplus, $1,449,841 
*Ae of December 31, 19%. 




















Loyal to friends and loyal agents 





be seen for instance that an agent 
writing largely automobile business 
would place most of his business in the 
company whose automobile policy he 
liked best, although he would have to 
have other companies to take care of 
the other lines he might write. Natura)- 
ly the simpler the policy is the easier 
it is to issue as well as to sell. 


After trying to sell the different lines 
there is some question in my mind as 
to whether or not it is advisable to 
include several covers in a single policy. 

At first it would appear that the 
combination would simplify matters all 
around but the selling of combination 
policies is much harder than selling 
separate cover for each source of loss. 
Many times the assured will want all 
the forms of cover but one or two, and 
naturally he will show a decided dis- 
inclination also to paying for some form 
of insurance which he does not think 
he needs. Those people who have at 
some time been sold on the idea of 
complete protection and who can afford 
or are inclined to disregard the cost 
will be found good prospects for com- 
bination policies, but they are in the 
minority. To the majority, however, 
who scan their premiums pretty closely 
and who try to get insurance as cheap 
as possible, multiple cover under one 
policy will not sell. It is surprising 
to a new agent to find many men who 
are apparently good business men and 
intelligent regarding financial matters 
who will counter the agent’s statements 
with the simple fact that they never 
carried this or that form of insurance 
before and thus do not need it now. 
They seem to. consider this a reason- 
able argument against any new form 
of insurance which may be far su- 
perior from every standpoint to the 
forms that they have been carrying. 

Such people take what insurance 
they do carry in somewhat the same 
frame of mind as they would take a 
dose of salts. They know they need 
it, but it is an unpleasant matter to 
be disposed, of as fast as possible. 
Prospects like this can never be ade 
quately protected until they have been 
sold on the principle of insurance as 
a protecting agency against the mis- 
fortunes which may befall them. 





THANKS MINNEAPOLIS BOARD 

At a meeting of the Commit‘ee on 
Fire Prevention and Engineering 
standards of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in New York City a reso 
lution thanking the Minneapolis Board 
for its loyal service in conducting the 
Salvage Corps and Fire Patrol of that 
city was adopted unanimously. 

The text of the resolution stated that 
the Minneapolis Board rendered signal 
service to the fire insurance companies 
of their city by its service, and e 
pressed the desire that the pleasant 
relations between the organizations 
might continue. A copy of the resol 
tion has been presented to President 
Frederick H. Wagner, of the Minneap® 
lis Board. 
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Losses and Premiums 
In New England States 


RECORD OF TEN-YEAR PERIOD 


American Companies Collected $239,- 
837,045 in Premiums, With Net 
Losses to Net Premiums of 
$117,883,811 


For twenty-two years the Standard 
of Boston has been issuing a book 
which tells at a glance the business 
done in the latest ten-year period by 





all agency, stock and mutual companies 


operating in New England. The figures 
in brief show net risks written, net pre- 
miums received, net losses incurred, 
according to laws of various states, 
and ratios of net losses incurred to net 
premiums received. Seen at a nutshell 
in this book are the decade net results 
by states, years and totals. This work 
requires the careful analysis of ten 
years’ reports of six states, or in other 
words sixty reports. 

Here are some interesting figures 
shown in the book: 

A summary of 168 American com- 
panies, showing that in the ten years 
including 1920 the total premiums were 
$239,837,045, with losses of $117,883,- 
$11. The average ratio net losses to 
net premiums for the ten years for 
these American companies was 49.1% 
and the heaviest year shown was 1914 
(year of Salem fire) when the ratio was 
96.8%. 

The sixty-nine foreign companies 
wrote $101,384,444, with losses of $53,- 
631,330. The loss ratio for the ten years 
averaged 52.9%, with 97.1% for 1914. 

Tke agency mutual companies, of 
which there are thirty-two, did $28,- 
576,346 in premiums, while the losses 
were $11,010,117, a percentage of 38.5, 
and 72.8 in 1914. 

The total business of all these com- 
panies for ten years is $369,797,835; 
incurred losses, $182,525,258. 

In New England by premiums the 
Home led for 1920, with $2,366,897; 
Hartford, second, with $1,917,159; 
Aetna, third, with $1,741,024; Insurance 
Company of North America, fourth, 
with $1,428,852; National of Hartford 
next, with $1,394,463; Great American, 
$1,349,888; Continental, $1,345,594; 
Royal, $1,156,149; Globe & Rutgers, 
$1,082,682; L. & L. & G., $1,056,063. 

A list of the companies which have 
retired from New England and what 
happened to them for thirty-one years 
is also printed. 

There is also an interesting table of 
Boston premiums and senes. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents announces the appoint- 
ment of the following chairmen of com- 
mittees: executive, A. G. Chapman, 
Louisville; membership, J. A. Duck- 
worth, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; grievance, 
Thomas C. Moffatt, Newark; finance, 
Glenn H. Johnson, Syracuse, N. Y.; fire 
Prevention, James T. Catlin, Jr., Dan- 
Ville, Va.; legislative, A. L. Clemons, 
Cincinnati; casualty, Fred P. Abbott, 
Worcester, Mass. 





TELL PUBLIC ABOUT INSURANCE 

The Underwriters Association of 
Hudson County, New Jersey, has sent 
copies of National Board literature on 
fire insurance to business men of Hud- 
son county. This action was taken by 
the agents because of their sense of 
Tesponsibility both to client and com- 
Dany. As the point of contact through 
which all mistaken impressions must be 
corrected the association considered it 
tent to put the situation in its true 





GAMBLES COMING BACK 
Robert Gambles, Pluvius manager of 
the Eagle, Star & British Dominion, 
Will return to this country in January. 


| 
| 





ST Se 








ORGANIZED 


1853 





CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 





If there is any business where timeliness of 
sales effort plays a prominent part in the 
salesman’s success, surely insurance is that 


BE TIMELY 


business. 


Of course, the far-sighted individual doesn’t 
need to be reminded about the necessity of 
fully insuring himself against financial loss, 
but many indeed there are who put off 
action until some local disaster provides the 


jolt needed. 


A wise local agent never overlooks an oppor- 
tunity to “cash in” on local or national fires 
or other catastrophes which carry a lesson 


to the uninsured. 





THE HOME 
NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





Aircraft, Automobile, Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Light- 
ning, Hail, Marine, Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, 
Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil 
Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and 


Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH 


REPUTATION 


SERVICE 


























Clever Letters Bring 
Home Necessity For 
Prompt Payments 


AETNA LIFE LITERATURE 


Sends Agents Sample Collection Let- 
ters to Go to Policyholders; 
How They Read 








The Aetna Life has not only sent to 
agents an unusually interesting set of 
letters, some of them with cartoons, 
illustrating the necessity of prompt 
payment of premiums, but it has also 
prepared a set of letters which agents 
can send to the dilatory assured. In 
cne letter to the agent the company 
under an illustrated heading “All Kinds 
of Bills,” says: 

Dear Sir:—Three sample form col- 
lection letters are enclosed for your 
consideration. Try them on your “tardy 
customers” and see how they pull. 





Eaaty Serriees Decesber 2, 2929. 


Dear Friend Btra-isers 
Then it comes to “Barly Settling" — sort of & prise is due 
Mother Hen, Hor methods are certainly worth good stuty. 
vw desis wit + oe getties panctually. 


fore the sun commeress te introduce the day at hand, 
Wadace Hen, muna =  teetetentiy. starts to advertise ber services. 


Having then forcefully announced her intentions she protease 
the commodity from which breakfasts have bees made famous - ant, notwt*hstant> 
fing a¢vice to the contrary, precends to put all her products in one basket. 


After this she starts to collect. 

1 0. gty Gn de athe Gin Gap pe he 
— of oye * bait. If its a aice, ary, on 

scarce she advertises her desires until other recpicten feet” in fortheew 

ine a. Crlidctions and settionents with her are on © punctual basis, 

As an eopirant to our “Marly solalers Solely” 
will appreciate the object lesson drawn. The value in following « teed aye- 
tom is found im the recognition thet comes when others respond te the process 
of education. 


Tou cam qualify for 2 1919 menbership by getting a1) itens 
prior to Mped sons leased up by Cecember 27th. Your sccomplishment will 
be rewarded wt A A.B ia this soctety ehied also entities 
you to s unique > cine to be aniled Jawuary first to al) successful entrants. 
Are you going te qualify? 
Tours for Barly Sottiemests, 


Bins Lifts Insurance Company 
@rna Casualty & Surety Cumpeay : 
dwovomobile Insurance Company 
+ Rartford, Cosa, Vice President. 


They are designed for the purpose of 
effecting punctual premium collections, 
on the principle of “selling the. policy- 
holder his premium”—so getting the 
money and at the same time the good 
will. Used discretionately these letters 
should help you round up all big bills, 
little bills, new bills, old bills, bad bills, 
long bills and short bills, In this you 
have our continued best wishes, also 
the privilege of our full co-operation 
and counsel at all times. 

The three sets of letters follow: 

No. 1 

Dear Sir:—As one of our valued 
policyholders I am sure you will appre- 
ciate every effort we make to eliminate 
“unwarranted expenses.” 

For example—the accounting expense 
and effort necessary to follow up “over- 
due premiums” is classed as an “un- 
necessary business cost.” 

This added expense is generally 
brought about by a list of folks who— 
while having every good intention in 


_ the world of paying—do not remit on 


time because of business pressure, ill- 
ness, forgetfulness or just procrastina- 
tion. 

Consequently we have to follow up 
these policyholders. The very nature 
of our business demands this. We can- 
not carry liability without return. To 
follow such a practice would make us 
unworthy of your consideration as an 
insurance company. 

It so happens that your name is in- 
cluded among our tardy policyholders 
and the purpose of this letter is to ask 
your co-operation in the matter. 

May we have your premium? 

No. 2 


Dear Sir:—There are a million eyes 
constantly alert for credit information. 
These eyes represent credit re- 
porting companies, individuals, firms, 
banks, insurance companies and others. 
Your credit standing is judged, re- 
ported and recorded by these commer- 
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>i ies—i i see , The ci 1 i that loss WARNS AGAINST FILM D 

sal qutce not Ja the reckoning ot North British Has Sn og ag aNcen 

servation of your financial conduct, New Leakage Circular causes: Board of Fire Underwriters Tells of 

Credit, to exist, must be regulated. ar Peril in Use of Toy “Movie 

Before these “eyes” gain a false im- : A belt slipping and breaking Machines 

pression, your estate fa called to an LISTS SOME RECENT LOSSES the pipes 

“over-due” premium, a duplicate pre- = Or a Sprinkler tank collapsing A timely warning against the use o 

thium notice being attached. Tells By Illustrations How Some Or excessive water pressure inflammable films in toy motion picture 

Ri. Spcis, dmit for the payment of Losses Occur; Good Time to Or excessive heat meeoer Pg ee ma lg ee | this 

this preni ,». even though a liberal Solicit Or steam or hot water pipes wee y the New ror oOard Of Fire 
i i Underwriters. It reads as follows: 

ranch wr dtveamy ee ation anus ; Or corrosion “In view of recent fires in dw lling 

This is the time to talk sprinkler Or floor vibration through use of inflammable : elias 


to us, 

For the. protection of yourself, your 
policy and your credit rating, may we 
have that premium today? 

No. 3 
- Dear Sir:—You might be interested 
to know that I have been recognized as 
an “Early Settler” by the Aetna Afiili- 





Writings and Cancelations 

Writings and cancelations for 
1918, complete totals being in the 
hands of underwriters, throw sig- 
nificant light on this im-ortant 
question. According to figures com- 
piled by the National Board’s 
Actuarial Bureau the amount writ- 
ten on one year business in this 
country in 1918—latest available 
totals — was $40,988,224,737, of 
which $6,651,924,551 was canceled, 
or a perceritage of 16.23% cancela- 
tions to writings. For three year 
business the amount written was 
$6,863,700,622; cancelations, $1,079,- 
034,731, or 15.72%; five year busi- 
ness, $1,403,352,492; amount can- 
celed $265,485,060, or 18.92%. 

On five year business here are 
the principal cancelations to writ- 
ings by states in percentages: Ala- 
bama, 44.72%; Arkansas, 67.32; 
California, 84.54; Mississippi, 54.11; 
South Carolina, 45.45; Texas, 50.80. 











ated Companies—whom I represent— 
and admitted a member of their “Early 
Settlers’ Society.” 

I am very anxious to maintain my 
standing in this unique and worthy 
organization, which prompts me to re- 
quest your valued co-operation in the 
“early settlement” of premiums. 

I am sure you will appreciate the 
advantages as well as the opportunity 
of qualifying as a modern “Early Set- 


.tler,” so carrying on the good prin- 


ciples as established by our forefather 
“Earty: Settlers,” and helping in this 
way to perpetuate the worthy charac- 
teristics of our race. 

This is.the reason I am writing you 
at this time, hoping that I may be able 
to persuade you to respond as an 
“Early Settler’ in the punctual remit- 
tance of yeur premium, which is now 


‘slightly overdue: 


Yours for an Early Settlement. 





G. D. WILLIAMSON PRESIDENT 

New officers have béer elected to fill 
the vacancies left by the death of Presi- 
dent Woodward of the Woodward & 
Williamson Co. in Jersey City. G. Dan- 
forth Williamson has been elected pres- 
ident, and Louis Muller vice-president 
and treasurer. .The sécretary will be 
elected in January. . 

James R. Williamson died at his 
home November 18; after an illness 
which has kept him from the office for 
nearly two years. He was seventy-five 
years of age, and had served the agency 
for thirty-three years. His first posi- 
tion was that of bookkeeper, but he 


-entered the firm at the time it was in- 


corporated. 


CLEVELAND AGENCIES TO MERGE 
‘The Brooks-Wilbor-Parsons Company 
and the O. M. Stafford-Goss-Bedell Com- 
pany of Cleveland are to merge on Jan- 
uary 1, and will be known as. the 
Brooks .& Stafford Company. These 
two agencies are two of the largest and 
oldest in Cleveland, and combined they 
represent nineteen fire insurance com- 
panies. Mr. Goss will be president, of 
the new company, and Henry M. Brooks 
will be chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, The vice-presidents will be the 
leading partners in the two firms. 





congpresgelnn the cold months are upon Or careless workmen. picture film attention is called <0 the 

The North British & Mercantile has The circular contains effective draw- paler i cee mee a 
or elsewhere is prohibited by the laws 
of New York State and by New Yor 
city ordinances, unless the machine js 
in an approved fireproof booth, ven. 
tilated to the outside air, and in charge 
of a licensed operator. 



































Ln, UM\\“N | “Inflammable films for use in toy mo. 
FAKING BEL me tion picture machines are being freely 
sold in New York city and all persons 
issued a new sprinkler leakage cir- ings illustrating how sprinkler leakage are especially werner against tk @ use 
cular in which it cites the following as. losses occur. of this inflammable film, in violation of 
rent losses: law and the fire insurance contract. In 
wie Loss BOSTON RE-INSURES CONCORDIA addition to this the danger of causing 
Paper Mill, Cincinnati; con- The Boston has re-insured the auto- death or injury to persons is imminent,” 
crete pillars collapsed...... $10,000 mobile business of the Concordia of 
Petticoat © Factory, Melrose Milwaukee, the latter company having The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Mass.: defective sprinkler announced its intention to cease that Underwriters Association of Hudson 
head . 2.400 form of underwriting. The premiums county, New Jersey, will be held during 
et eet ee : involved in the deal exceed $150,000. December. 
Chair Factory, St. Louis; ex- 
cessive pressure ........... 23,000 
7S ee: Wood-Fourth Insurance Agency 
contro 
CSR HON on oxi ods swe dy sind 3 49,000 GENERAL AGENTS 
Wool Storehouse, Boston; “Ice 
Ring” around riser......... 95,000 ARROTT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Candy Factory, Brooklyn; valve } ok LOGUE 
left open by careless work- ae 7 A cmtaating 
ener Giles te ee C. M. LOWRIE, Pres. EDW. A. LOGUE, Vice-Pres, 
“cl 56 “ant JOS. WINGERSON, Sec’y. H. C. NIEHAUS, Treas. 





cisco; pipe “accidentally” 
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“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


B. M. 
CROSTHWAITE 
AND 


COMPANY 


Fire and Automobile 
Insurance Specialists 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


Lines Bound Anywhere 


in New York State ] WwW Ye ars of wromales 





45 JOHN STREET ; _ 
New York City, N. Y. Losses Paid over $195,000,000 


Telephone 5784 John 
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LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, *A. 
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Song Satires At 
Blue Goose Dinner 


POKE FUN AT PERTINENT TOPICS 





Insurance Commissioners, Mutuals, 
Untermyer and Automobile Under- 
writers Figure in Parodies 


At the Blue Goose dinner on Mon- 
day night, Aldine Club, attended by 
a large number of prominent insur- 
ance men, including several insurance 
commissioners, the diners sang a num- 
ber of songs composed by a writer in 
the business. The recent resignation 
of Hugh R. Loudon, as United States 
manager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, and who was given an ovation 
by the insurance men present, as well 
as a Blue Goose watch fob, was de- 
picted in “Tipperary” as singing from 
his citrus plantation his sentiments as 
a retired underwriter happy in being 
relieved of business cares. Insurance 
commissioners, automobile underwrit- 
ers, Samuel Untermyer and the mutu- 
als were among others who furnished 
subjects for the song writer. Clarence 
A. Ludlum, of the Home, was toast- 
master. The songs follow: 

TUNE: Tipperary 
It’s a long way to Jersey golf links, 
It’s a long way to go. 

It’s a long way up from Florida, 

Where the citrus blossoms grow. 

Good-bye, claims and losses, 

Farewell worry and care 
If they burn from Burlington to Birmingham 
I'll not turn a hair. 


TUNE: The Bowery 
I went to a hotel on upper Broadway, 
Insurance commissioners met there that day. 
They stood in the lobbies and gave a glad hand, 
A jolly, good-humored and nice looking band. 
I joked with them, kidded, and had a good time 
But next week they said I’d committed a crime; 
One of my clauses they claimed didn’t mate; 
I must make correction or get out of their state. 
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The Astor, The Astor, 

They say such things 
and they do suc 
in the Astor; the Astor, 

I’ll never go there any more. 


things 


“Vic” Barry was there with his stories galore, 
With his quaint stories there was an uproar; 
And Hobbs read a paper as long as some books 
Tom Donaldson told how he hunted down crooks. 
Executives argued they needed more kale 

If stripped of bank profits they surely would fail, 
A five ring speed circus, all going at once, 

I tried hard to grab it, but felt like a dunce. 


The Astor, The Astor, 
They say such things 
and they do such things 
in the Astor; the Astor, 
I’ll never go there any more. 





TUNE: Ain’t We Got Fun 


We’re a Mutual; busted mutual, 
Ain’t we got fun? 

Not much money, O, but honey, 
Ain’t we got fun? 

we promised much, dear, 

And kicked up quite a fuss, 

But boobs were made, dear, 

For people like us. 

n the winter, in the summer, 
Don’t we have fun? 

“Bum,” says Lott; “You’re getting bummer,” 
Still we have fun. 

There’s nothing surer, 

Those who despise us advertise us, 
In the meantime, in between time, 
Ain’t we got fun? 


TUNE: Reuben, Reuben, I’ve Been Thinking 
Sammy, Sammy, we’ve been thinking 
About the Mayor’s last campaign 
Soon as you began your speeching 
Curran’s star began to wane. 
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Still you’ve got all of your millions, 
And your wondrous iron nerve 
If you’d swap them for our surplus, 
We'll need no unearned reserve. 





TUNE: Smiles 
There are claims which make us sappy, 
There are claims which make us sad, 
There are claims which make us very scrappy, 
Real and sure ‘nuff fighting mad. 
But the claims which are the great goat-getters, 
Are the ones on motor cars we pay, 
So we say to auto underwriters, 
“How do you get that way?” 





TUNE: He’s My Pal 
He’s my pal; he’s my pal, 
Said Yarnall to Crawford at Keen’s. 
Their feet on the brass rail; their arms in a link 
They drank much of cider as glasses did clink. 
Said Jimmie when we go out on William Street, 
We'll keep a close tab on the items we meet; 
Then you ’phone to me; I'll phone J. of C. 
"Cause we’re pals; we are pals. 

Insurance commissioners who attend- 
ed the Blue Goose dinner were Stod- 
dard, New York; Hobbs, Massachu- 
setts; Houston, Illinois; Savage, Iowa; 
Brown, Vermont; Ramey, Connecticut; 
McMahon, South Carolina, and Tuttle, 
New Jersey. 


Toastmaster Ludlum in the middle of 
the proceedings introduced J. V. Barry, 
of the Metropolitan Life, who had the 
commissioners in tow. 


It was Mr. Stoddard’s first public ap- 


pearance as insurance superintendent, 
and he voiced his idea of what an in- 
surance department should do. In his 
opinion an insurance department’s duty 
is to protect the assured and not to 
function in an unwarranted supervisory 
manner. He thought the interests of 
the assured and the company are often 
identical and he was against spectacu- 
lar supervision. 





GOING TO BROOKLYN 





B. C. Chittenden, Well-Known Special, 
Will Be Associated With J, J. Beecher 
in Crum & Forster Agency 


B. C. Chittenden, New York State 
special agent of the Crum & Forster 
Companies, will be joint manager of the 
Brooklyn office of Crum & Forster on 
January 1, being associated with John 
J Beecher, at present assistant man- 
ager, to succeed Andrew B. Newcomb, 
who is in poor health. For years Mr. 
Chittenden has been an active figure 
up-state and he has built up a wide 
circle of friends from Buffalo to Mon- 
tauk Point. Seventeen years ago he went 
with Hall & Henshaw. He was with 
Newman & McBain‘ for a while and 
then traveled the state for seven years 
for Crum & Forster, leaving them to 
go with the Phoenix of Hartford. Two 
years ago he returned to Crum & For- 
ster. 





HULL IS GIVEN TITLE 

Albert W. Hull, who has been iden- 
tified with the underwriting depart- 
ment in the Western field of the London 
Assurance Corporation, has been given 
the title of superintendent of agencies. 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 
of the London Assurance, states that this 
honor has been conferred on Mr. Hull 
in recognition of his long and faithful 
service to the corporation. 
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Oil Burner Fined 
For Polluting Bay 


TO END GRAVE MENACE 


Federal Judge’s Decision Against Ves- 
sels for Discharging Petroleum 
in Harbor 





qnamayens 

What is said to be the first prosecu- 
tion by the Government against vessels 
which pollute the waters of New York 
harbor by discharging oil was completed 
Saturday when Judge Learned Hand 
in the United, States District Court im- 
posed a fine of $250 against the steam- 
ship Santa Tecla, an oil burning vessel 
of the W. R. Grace Steamship Company. 
This was the minimum fine called for 
by the statute, the maximum of which 
is $2,500. 

The Santa Tecla, while docked at 
Pier 33, South Brooklyn, in February, 
1920, was being supplied with oil for 
fuel when the tank overflowed through 
the carelessness of an attendant, and a 
considerable amount of oil was spilled 
into the water of the harbor. Captain 
Campbell, Supervisor of the Harbor, 
made the complaint on which the suit 
was brought and Assistant United 
States Attorney Mary R. Towle prose- 
cuted the case for the Government. 

The question of the waste oil which 
is discharged from vessels in the harbor 
has long been discussed by fire preven- 
tion men, and at various times has re- 


' ceived considerable attention. Com- 


plaints from resorts all along the Long 
Island and New Jersey coast have been 
registered each year and various plans 
have been advanced to remedy the con- 
dition. This is the first case which the 
Government has prosecuted in the mat- 
ter of harbor pollution by oil burning 
and cargo vessels. Fire Chief John 
Kenlon recently declared the amount of 
oil floating on the waters of the harbor 
constituted a grave fire menace to New 
York, Brooklyn and New Jersey. 





DISCUSSES RAIN INSURANCE 





Two General Forms; One Requiring 
Specific Amount of RainfaM; the 
Other Abandonment 





In discussing rain insurance in Can- 
ada A. R. Knight, of the Hartford Fire, 
Toronto, said: 

“The policy forms designed to insure 
the various kinds of games and other 
events, are very numerous, but they 
may be divided into two broad classes, 
viz.: those requiring a specified amount 
of rainfall (usually one-tenth or two- 
tenths. of an inch) and those forms 
where the abandonment, in whole or in 
part, of the program for the day is 
necessary to establish a claim on the 
insuring company. 

“Where a specific measurement of 
rainfall is required, it is usually neces- 
sary to make arrangements with the 
nearest weather observer of the Met- 
eorological Service of Canada to make 
a special observation during certain 
hours mentioned in the policy and a 
certified statement by him is accepted 
by both the company and the assured 
as final. If, for instance, one-tenth of 
an inch or more rainfall, upon a cer- 
tain day during the period from 8 a. m. 
to 8 p. m, is specified, unless the ob- 
server’s statement shows that this 
amount of rain fell during those hours, 
no valid claim could be made on the 
company. These forms may be used to 
cover any class of event. 

“The abandonment forms do not re- 
quire any specifiCc measurement or 
amount of rainfall and cannot very well 
be used except for those events that 
will probably be abandoned or post- 
poned should the weather be wet, such 
as baseball games, harness races, gar- 
den parties, open air concerts and pic- 
nics. They would not be used for foot- 
ball games, running races, fairs and 
exhibitions or other events that are car- 
ried on, notwithstanding wet weather.” 
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Note of Optimism 
Sounded in Fire Field 


FUTURE APPEARS’ BRIGHTER 





Ww. N. Bament, General Adjuster of 
The Home, Thinks That Losses 
Have Reached Bottom 





After more than a year of pessi- 
mistic forecasts in the fire insurance 
world there has been sounded one clear 
note of optimism. There is at least 
one adjuster in the fraternity who 
thinks that losses have at last reached 
bottom. W. N. Bament, ths well-known 
general adjuster of the Home Insur- 
ance Company, told a representative 
of The Eastern Underwriter that, in 
his opinion, losses should now begin 
to decrease. 

Mr. Bament emphasized the fact that 
he only thinks that losses have reached 
bottom. All loss men will agree that 
it is about time conditions began to 
show signs of improvement in the fire 
insurance world, and all will be pleased 
to learn that one of the most experi- 
enced adjusters in the business now 
thinks that it is safe to look to the 
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cash 
Funds reserved to meet al] Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 
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future with some confidence that their 
business is going to be better. As Mr. 
Bament expressed it, “There is a silver 
lining shining through the dark clouds.” 


As yet there is no section of the 
country which can be considered a 
leader in the return to normal fire loss 
conditions, but there are indications 
that the distant West may be the 
leader. The first signs of the depres- 
sion in general business were noticed 
in July, 1920, and approximately three 
months later the fire insurance com- 
panies began to take note of the in- 
creasing number of losses which were 
pouring in. The depression period is 
now on its last legs; practically every 
line of business shows signs of im- 
provement. Therefore, if the fire in- 
surance business follows, in a sixty to 
ninety-day cycle, the trend of general 
business it is within reason to assume 
that the end of the heavy loss period is 
at hand. 


Loss men will agree with Mr. Bament 
that, on the average, the losses have 
been widely distributed over all sec- 
tions of the country, and that no par- 
ticular line seems to have suffered 
more than any other. At times losses 
do appear to be falling within a cer- 
tain class of risk or to be coming from 
a certain section of the country, but 
when the year’s volume of losses is 
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In Japan After Four 
Years’ Insurance Study 


MIYAJIMA FOUNDING LIBRARY 





Great Insurance Institute in Osaka to 
Follow as Book Shelves 
Grow 





By the end of 1922 the Insurance 
Library of Osaka, Japan, will occupy 
iis own building in the heart of that 
great commercial city. Osaka contains 








taken as a whole it is Mr. Bament’s 
opinion that the losses will be found 
to be fairly well divided among the ma- 
jor risks covering the entire country. 
If the records for December do show 
that conditions are improving, especial- 
ly in respect to losses, the members of 
the fire insurance fraternity will wel- 
come the New Year. Company men 
know that, even though general busi- 
ness has turned the corner, they must 
not expect any sudden improvement in 
their field. Consequently, they will 
eagerly look forward to the Spring if 
it does appear that at last there is 
cause for optimism in their world. 


. and practices. 


nearly a million inhabitants, and is the 
commercial and industrial center of 
Japan. Professor Miyajima, the founder. 
is appealing for financial support in 
order to make certain the benefits 
which the city will derive. 


The object of the library is to en- 
courage and inculcate a broader knowl- 
edge of insurance, and its principles 
It is by its charter, 
allowed to hold any and all books, 
periodicals, maps, surveys, and papers 
relating to insurance, which are to be 
open to all those interested in these 
subjects. As the library develops, its 
promoters intend to build around it an 
insufance irstitute for the intensive 
study of insurance problems. As the 
institute grows in importance it is ex- 
pected that its students will be given 
preference over all others in the use 
of the library. 


Professor Miyajima, with the aid of 
a number of commercial and industrial 
leaders of Japan, founded and financed 
the library, after he had spent four 
years traveling in western Europe 
studying the practices there. Upon his 
return to Japan in 1912 he became Pro- 
fessor of Insurance at the Waseda Uni- 
versity, leaving there in 1918 to accept 
the chair of Insurance and Economics 
at the Kansai University of Osaka. 
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Fire Underwriting in the 
-Largest City in the World 





By C. C, Dominge, Great American 


Lecture given before Insurance Clerks’ Association of Springfield F. & M., at 
Springfield, Mass. 























Underwriting in New York City and 
its immediate. vicinity, to those who 
have never been in this particular end 
of the business, may appear to be an 
easy proposition, in that the loss rec- 
ords for several years have been favor- 
able, and the fire department; under 
the master hand of Chief Kenlon, is 
acknowledged to be the finest in the 
world. 

This is true when I tell you that our 
fire college, under the auspices of the 
New York fire department, educates fire- 
men from all over the globe. The de- 
partment is now entirely motorized 
with the possible exception of a few 
horse-drawn companies in the outlying 
districts. Our high pressure system, 
backed by an inexhaustible water sup- 
ply from up the state, protecting almost 
the entire lower end of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, (which embraces the high 
valued districts), is one of the most 
perfect examples of hydraulic engineer- 
ing ever installed. When a fire breaks 
out in this district, 125 pounds pres- 
sure is immediately available, and by 
telephoning to the pumping stations, 
additional installments of pressure are 
given until 300 pounds is maintained, 
a pressure powerful enough to cope 
with any fire. We have, in addition, a 
fire boat fleet of eleven boats (the 
largest having a capacity of 12,000 gal- 
lons per minute) which patrols our 
water front, and their record stands 
unparalleled in that no serious water 
front fire has ever yet gained much 
headway. 

On the Jersey Front 

I wish I could say the same for the 
Jersey water front, but I cannot, ‘as they 
have had three disastrous fires in the 
past three months. Our new fire alarm 
system, with its central station located 
in Central Park, according to electrical 
experts, is practically fool-proof, so that 
we can rightfully say that our fire 
department is the finest in the world, 
and yet, with all these splendid at- 
tributes in our favor, only an experi- 
enced underwriter, by that I mean one 
with a knowledge of building construc- 
tion and hazards, will be able to show 
a profit on the books of his company. 

It is easy to make a statement of 
this kind, but to tell the reason why 
New York may not be a profitable field 
for underwriting is a different story. 
To start, we must deal with every na- 
tionality on the face of the globe, with 
every type of construction ever con- 
ceived of, and with practically everv 
special hazard that ever was thought 
of. We have the largest office build- 
ings, piers, churches, theatres. re- 
frigerating plants and mercantile build- 
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“ings in the world, and in some of our 


omnibus manufacturing buildings, there 
are more individual special hazards un- 
der one roof than may be found in an 
area covering several miles of outly- 
ing properties. Towering fireproof, 
sprinklered risks with hazards ranging 
from metal workers to toy doll fac- 
tories and “film exchanges, and non- 
fireproof factories six and seven stories 
high, having. large unprotected areas 
and containing severe hazards, such as 
wood working, japanning, automobile re- 
pairing, etc., constitute part of our 
daily task. We have hundreds of loft 
buildings in the old dry goods district. 
with their work tables and shelving 
containing all classes of merchandise, 
including cotton wadding and celluloid, 
which make us sit up and take notice. 
We must continually watch our “Indus- 
try Centers,” as we have many streets 
devoted exclusively to the sale and 
manufacture of drugs, chemicals, oils, 
waste paper, rags, lumber, packing 
boxes, etc. Then again, we have our 
theatre district with no less than 2 
half-dozen theatres sometimes on one 
block, and there are also our hotel, 
dry goods and furnished room districts 
which we must positively know all 
about. 
Greatest Center of Population 

The eight square miles between the 
Battery and Forty-second street, rivor 
to river, contain the greatest conges- 
tion of population, the greatest mass 
of buildings, and the greatest accumu- 
lation of property value ever brougiit 
together anywhere in existence, and a 
conservative estimate of the value of 
buildings and contents in this area is 
over $3,000,000,000. 

The change of trade centers has left 
in its trail block after block of build- 
ings which are becoming a drug on the 
market, and owners, to secure any rev- 
enue at all, lease them to any parties 
for most any purpose. It is surprising, 
especially when buildings are so scarce, 
the number of vacant structures one 
sees in a day’s travel, also the number 


‘ of buildings badly in need of renair 


andy rapidly deteriorating. New York 
City has been properly called the most 
restléss city in the world. It is neces- 
sary at all times to be familiar with 
every section and almost every block 
of buildings, because in some cases 
only a short block of about 200 feet 
will separate a high grade residential 
section from another which is far less 
desirable. One city block may have 
on it a sixteen story fireproof, sprink- 
lered risk; a one story, frame stable; 
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a five story brick hotel; and a depart- 
ment store. We must know the city, 
as there are so Many experiments, and 

ple who try retailing or even whole- 
saling for the first time, and their de- 
gree of success in the new venture is 
problematical. 

Our Company, through its efficient 
inspection department, furnishes us 
with a detailed report of each hazard- 
ous risk. We have a special blank for 
practically every class of risk. Only 
the other day a stable risk burned to 
the ground and some two -lozen or 
more horses burned. We avoided this 
joss bDecauSe our survey blank has a 
jne reading “Are horses above the 
erade?” and when the inspector filled 
in the words “yes, on the third floor,” 
we immediately declined the line as 
far as horses was concerned. A horse 
above the grade or below the grade 
jg a poor insurance proposition. When 
the building is on fire, he will try his 
pest to get back into the flames, and 
wless his head is bagged, and the 
mnway leads straight to the street, 
you may count on his being a total 
loss. 

Main Classes Burning 

The main classes burning today are 
garment manufacturing, which includes 
clothing, underwear, etc.; leather novel- 
ties, including handbags, suit cases, 
trunks, etc.; flowers and feathers, mil- 
lmery and knitting mills. There are 
a number of classes in which smail 
fres are quite frequent, as for instance, 
puildings in course of construction, a 
god subject of insurance. In the fire- 
proof building opposite our office, by 
way of illustration, while it was in 
course of construction, four small fires 
occurred, the causes ranging from hot 
rivets dropping on canvas to overboil- 
ing of asphaltum used to coat the walls. 

Some may think that the great num- 
ber of fireproof or fire resistive build- 
ings Which we have are practically im- 
mune from destruction, but did you 
ever stop to consider that the contents 
of a fireproof building, unsprinklered, 
makes a hotter fire than the contents 
ofa non-fireproof building? The answer 
is simple: A fireproof building may 
be likened to a stove, while the con- 
tents will be the fuel in the stove. 
Suppose, as is the case, one big floor 
syread over with tables and heaps of 
combustible material, takes fire. It 
spreads rapidly and the heat is stored 
up, and you get the same action as in 
an oven—it cooks, as it were. Every- 
thing within will be destroyed because 
the oxygen will be taken out of the 
air by combustion, and there will be 
no new supply. “Why not open the 
vindow?” some one asks. If you do, 
the heat will go out and in will go 
arush of cold air to the floor, making 
the fire burn more intensely, the prin- 
ile being the same as opening the 
door of a stove. 

The stocks on the upper floors of 
high, unsprinklered, fireproof buildings 
must (I say must, should is not forcible 
¢nough) be carefully watched by the 
mderwriter as experience has conclu- 
ively proven time and again that the 
ire department hose streams are in- 
fective above the sixth floor, or a 
height of 75 feet. The ill-fated Tri- 
ngle Waist fire (Washington Square, 
‘ew York City) a number of years ago 
san instance in which 144 girls lost 
heir lives, and it was my sad ex- 
rience to be near by shortly after 
he fire started. I watched the hose 

eams being pumped into the upper 
ories, striking the ceiling and doing 
ittle, if any, good to the inflammable 
ontents. If the firemen cannot reach 
He seat of the fire with outside streams, 
Hey then try and use the inside stand- 

De, by attaching their own hose on 
Me outlet. (The reason for carrying 
DP their own hose and attaching it to 
tandpipe outlet is that they found the 
ose in the building full of holes and 

actically useless in so many cases 
lat they seldom place any reliance 
hatever on it.) 

When Non-Fireproof Construction 
Abounds 

We have congested districts where 

¢ different nationalities colonize (re- 

to colored map showing various 









colonies). In these various colonies, 
buildings are mainly of non-fireproof 
construction, with unprotected windows 
facing each other, and the streets are 
none too wide. The houses are occu- 
pied mainly by foreigners, who are 
habitually untidy and extremely caré- 
less, and they have all sorts of de- 
fective lighting and heating devices. 
We have no less than a dozen of these 
congested colony areas in New York 
and Brooklyn which constantly require 
our strict attention. 

In Brooklyn, we have several of the 
largest amusement enterprises in the 
world, notably the one at Coney Island. 
Its many flimsy structures covered with 
scenery coated with benzine paint are 
the dread of the firefighter. 

The Bronx 

In the Bronx and in certain parts of 
Brooklyn, we have row after row of 
frame buildings, mainly occupied as 
dwellings, and in these rows the roof 
space, that is, the space between the 
top floor ceiling and the roof, is entirely 
open. Should a fire once get a start 
in these unprotected concealed spaces. 
it seldom stops until the entire row is 
reduced toashes. I am happy to state that 
our schedule and engineering experts 
are gradually eliminating this great 
hazard by recommending draft stops in 
the roof spaces between each individual 
building. The Building Code of today 
strictly prohibits these open roof space 
conditions, but I am referring to rows 
of buildings which have been con- 
structed for some. time. Another 
feature of poor building construction 
which continually comes to our atten- 
tion is the continuous wood beams in 
brick rows which allow fire to travel 
from one building to another. The 
Building Law distinctly states that 
wood beams in party walls must be 
staggered, and yet our inspectors call 
our attention to this serious defect 
time after time. 

Suburban sections may appear to be 
the least of our worries. Far from 
it. We must know topographical con- 
ditions, keep in mind sections contain- 
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ing small or large colonies of undesir- 
ables, have a general idea of water 
pressure at high points, and what the 
probable fire department service would 


be under severe winter difficulties. 
Marble Hill, a residential section in 
Kingsbridge (225th street and Broad- 


way) is located on a high knoll, subject 
to all winds, and fires in any of these 
shingled dwellings are likely to play 
havoc with this entire section. 
floating Oil Hazard 
Since the advent of the oil burning 
vessel, we have a new hazard, that is, 
floating oil, which lodges on the piling 
under our piers and wharves, thereby 
making another feature added to a class 











HOW DO YOU 
ANSWER THEM 


You know the answers to the following 
questions, but do your clients? 


“What Is Rent Insurance?” 








“Why do I need Sprinkler 


Leakage Insurance? 


My 


fire policy has a sprinkler 


clause.” 


“What do you mean, 80% 


Clause?” 


The pamphlets “Certified Rents”—“When 
Sprinklers Misbehave”—and “A New Angle 
on Co-Insurance” give the answers clearly 


and concisely. 


It will pay you to write to the 
Fidelity-Phenix Advertising De- 
partment for a copy of each. 
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whose loss record is now none too 
good. An investigating committee, in- 
cluding the superintendent of our Board 
of Fire Underwriters, has this import- 
ant matter in hand, and we are looking 
for the elimination of this newly de- 
veloped hazard. 

Let me depart from the subject for a 
moment and tell you a few of our 
troubles during the late war. During 
these trying days almost every chemist 
tried his hand at producing dyes or 
chemicals to outdo the German, and in 
order to accomplish this work, make- 
shift buildings of all descriptions were 
used. 

Warehouses during the war were 
filled to capacity, so much so that a 
prominent underwriter remarked that 
the walls actually bulged out. Storage 
space was at a premium. So hard were 
some of the warehousemen pressed that 
they actually rented the under-part of 
several of our base-ball grand stands 
so as to utilize them for storage space. 
Luckily, just about this time, a number 
of breweries went out of commission, 
possibly scenting the coming of pro- 
hibition, and closed their doors. The 
warehouse men immediately turned 
them into warehouses. 

Since the War 

Since the close of the war, with its 
resultant effect on business, our old 
friend Moral Hazard has kept us busy, 
and I wish I had time to tel! vou some 
of the strange cases whict ve come 
to my attention under thi. heading. 
One in particular I remember, happened 
in a fireproof sprinklered risk where 
two sprinkler heads opened and wet 
down practically the entire stock which 
was displayed on tables under these 
two heads. The explanation given was 
that the night before the salesmen held 
a reunion, at which time all stocks 
were displayed in anticipation of their 
starting on the road in search of orders. 
Another instance where we suffered a 
tremendous loss was where case after 
case of piece goods were stored at the 
elevator shaft directly under two heads 
which opened and wet down the entire 
stock. The explanation given was that 
the shipment was made ready to be 
shipped the first thing in the morning. 
We have any number of cases where 
one or two sprinkler heads opened and 
destroyed. the piece goeds stock in a 
supply room of a dress or suit and cloak 
manufacturer. It frequently happened 
that three-fourths of the entire value 
of such a manufacturing concern would 
be represented by a stock of piece 
goods stored in a. small area supply 
room, protected bv but one or two 
sprinkler heads. The subject of moral 
hazard alone could be enlarged into 
an entire evenine’s talk. but I think 
you will agree with me that moral haz- 
ard is one feature of our business that- 
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we cannot measure. Just to illustrate, 
our newspapers, in startling headlines 
only the other day, announced that the 
police had captured a gang of crooks 
who were training cats to upset lamps 
and other lighting and heating devices 
in order to collect insurance money. 

Remember the heatless Mondays? 
Well those days will never be for- 
gotten. Our inspectors came in with 
wild tales of elevator men using candles 
in their elevators to keep them warm, 
and the number of unsafe devices used 
‘would make your hair stand on end. 
What “Old-Fashioned Winter” Means 

Several years ago we experienced an 
old-fashioned winter, the thermometer 
for a considerable length of time reg- 
istering below zero, with the result that 
over 500 of our sprinkler equipments 
were put out of commission, and, added 
to this, for weeks our streets were 
covered with snow (the result of a 
baby blizzard), which rendered them 
impassable so that the firemen were 
obliged to patrol their districts on foot. 
Firemen worked hard examining an41 
thawing out, and making a clear space 
around the hydrants. The situation be- 
came so acute that the Mayor issued a 
proclamation calling attention to the 
dire straits we were in should a serious 
fire break out. I can tell you that every 
underwriter breathed a sigh of relief 
when these perilous days were past. 

In pur territory, nearly all of our 
business is carried on with brokers, 
and the perplexing problems they bring 
up regarding the special forms of in- 
surance (such: as use and occupancy, 
profits, legal liability, leasehold and 
rent insurance) would take me a week 
to tell you about. 

Is New York in danger of a confla- 
gration? Personally, I should say it 
is wholly improbable, unless a com- 
bination of zero weather, a blizzard, a 
break down ‘in the high-pressure and 
the fire alarm system, and an uncon- 
trollable fire‘in one of our most con- 
gested sections should take place. 

Successful underwriting requires a 
positive knowledge of hazards, values 
and distribution; congestion of liability, 
construction from personal inspection, 
familiarity with local conditions, fire 
and loss cost and ratios of various 
classes of risks; the adequacy of rates, 
trade conditions and most important of 
all, common sense. 


UPHOLD COMPANY BODIES 








Request of National Board of Fire 
Underwriters Made in Regard 
to Loss Adjustments 





The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued a communication to 
members about the loss adjustment 
situation in which it asks support of 
its own organizations in \ adjustments 
such as the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau and the Underwriters Salvage 
Company. One paragraph of the cir- 
cular follows: 

“In this connection our own salaried 
men, field men and other officials, 
should be given to understand that it 
is not agreeable to their chief execu- 
tive officers that the bureaus main- 
tained by the companies should be sub- 
jected to antagonistic and jealous at- 
tacks which is too frequently the case.” 


FIDELITY-PHENIX SHARES 








Henry Evans and Lazard Freres Buy 
E. C. Converse Estate Hold- 
ings of 1,700 Shares 





Lazard Freres and Henry Evans have 
bought the E. C. Converse estate hold- 
ings in the Fidelity-Phenix Insurance 
Company—some 1,700 shares—at $475 
a share. 


NOURSE ASSUMES DUTIES 

E. W. Nourse has assumed his new 
duties as assistant United States Man- 
ager of the London Assurance Cor- 
poration. He was appointed to this 
position several weeks ago but did not 
leave ‘the Northern Assurance until 
Manager A. C. Martin could arrange 
pr Te bandling of his work there by 
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More Advice From 
Loss Department Head 


LETTERS FROM CONTINENTAL 





Subjects of Agents’ Liability, Permit 
for Other Insurance and Status 
of-Agent Discussed 


Some letters to agents of the Conti- 
nental written by the loss department 
on subjeets of wide general insurance 
interest, and which have not heretofore 
been published in an insurance paper, 
follew: 





Agents Liability 


We are in receipt of yours enclosing 
a copy of the opinion rendered by at- 
torneys, with reference to the enforce- 
ment of the application of the 50 per 
cent. co-insurance clause, which was not 
attached to the policy, but which was 
subsequent to the issuing of the policy 
made out and given to the broker with 


a request that it be attached, but which 
rider was not attached to the policy; 
in fact, did not go out of the broker’s 
office. 

To be able to make the co-insurance 
clause a part of the contract of insur- 
ance with the grain company it would 
be necessary to prove that the broker 
was the agent of the grain company at 
the time the endorsement was placed in 
his hands. 

The fact that when the premium was 
settled for, the commissions were paid 
by the agents to the broker, and that 
he received no consideration from the 
assured, would be considered as con- 
clusive evidence that he was acting for 
the agents. Furthermore, the assured 
are prepared to swear that the broker 
had not been employed by them to ob- 
tain insurance and that they understood 
that he was seeking insurance as the 
agent and representative of the com- 
panies. In fact, we are informed that 
a paster upon one of the policies shows 
him to have been the agent of the 
company. 
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If it could be shown that he was 
acting for the grain company in procur. 
ing the insurance his agency would 
have ceased upon completion of the 
negotiations and the attempt to insert 
in the contract a new additional cop. 
dition by placing the endorsement jp 
his hands would in no wise affect the 
original contract with the assured, up. 
less brought to their notice and ae. 
cepted by them. The fact is that no 
change could be made, after the policies 
were issued to the assured, without 
their consent. 

In our opinion it would not be pog. 
sible to make a_ successful defence 
against the claim for the full amount 
of loss under the policy as written. 

As regards the liability of the agents: 
If it can be clearly shown that they 
were instructed to reform the policy by 
the attachment of a 50 per cent. clause 
or to effect a cancellation, there would 
seem to be little question as to the 
ability of the companies to hold them 
sidered as relieving them from their 
responsible for such part of the logs as 
they sustain in excess of what they 
would pay if the clause had been at. 
tached, and their futile attempt to at. 
tach the clause by placing it in the 
bands of the broker should not be con. 
responsibility. 

Permit for Other Insurance 

The 80 per cent. co-insurance clause 
attached to the policy of course made 
it unnecessary to give notice of addi- 
tional insurance, at least up to 80 per 
cent. of the value of the property. 

There being no other permit upon the 
policy for other insurance it will be 
best to take the position that this com. 
pany’s policy was rendered void when 
insurance, without a permit, exceeding 
$0 per cent. of the value of the property 
was taken out. We would not like to 
go into court on that proposition alone, 
but would use it for what it is worth 
in influencing a compromise settlement, 
for which settlement you must, of 
course, rely principally upon failure to 
produce books of account as required 
by the Record Warrant Clause. 

As regards cancellation of the policy, 
this can safely be done by the use of 
the following wording in your notice: 

“We hereby give you notice of can- 
cellation of Policy No...... issued to 
you by The Continental Insurance 
Company of New York, after the er 
piration of five (5) days from the 
receipt of this notice, as provided by 
its conditions.” 

“You may regard this notice as 
without prejudice to any claim for 
loss on property described in said 
policy which may have occurred prior 
to this cancellation, for which the 
said company does not admit or deny 
liability; nor does it admit that the 
said policy was at the time of any 
loss or that it is now in force.” 

MO aatede in currency is enclosed 
herewith for the return of the full 
amount of the unearned premium on 
said policy.” 

If at the time of sending such cat- 
cellation notice you are prepared to 
deny liability, would say in _ second 
paragraph as follows: 

“You may regard this notice a 
without prejudice to any claim for 
loss on said property which may have 
occurred prior to this cancellation, for 
which the said company denies lis 
bility; and also denies that the said 
policy was in force at the time of 
the loss for which claim is made, or 
that it is in force at the present time. 
These forms of notices will prevent 

the possibility of any claim that the 
notice of cancellation is an admission 
that the policy was in force. 


Agent of Company Cannot Legally Act 
as Agent of Assured 

We are in receipt of your letter with 
regard to the issuing of policies on four 
dwellings and the probability of thelr 
having ‘been written after the loss 0 
curred, with your enclosure of a COPY 
of your letter addressed to agents, ask 
ing for. information with regard to the 
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particulars of the writing of said poli- 
cies, and a copy of their reply. 

We note their statement that they 
have general orders to keep all property 
of the College dovered by fire insurance; 
that the policies were issued on Sep- 
tember 24 by order of a member of the 
firm acting as our agents, but that ow- 
jng to pressure of other business the 
actual writing was delayed until Satur- 
day, the z8th; that the firm is the 
general agent for the property of the 
College, paying their taxes, making 
sales and collections, looking after re- 
pairs, insurance, etc.; that a member of 
the firm who has retired from active 
interest in the insurance business, is 
the representative of the College and 
reports to its president and board of 
trustees and that he let the contract 
for the four buildings. 

We think that you should go further 
into the question of the writing of these 
policies, ascertaining by whom written 
and when the writing of them was 
ordered, and that we think should be 
done by personal interviews, as the facts 
are not likely to be developed by cor- 
respondence. If, upon personal inves- 
tigation, you are satisfied that the 
policies were written after the fire, the 
claim should be repudiated, which can 
be done upon the ground that the firm 
or its individual members couid not act 
as agents of both the college and the 
company. 

This position would be supported by 
decision in Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
y. McKensie, 70 Ills., App. 615, and by 
decision in Peoples Insurance Company 
y. Paddon, 8 Ills., App. 447. 

In the latter case it was held that the 
policy of the law is against a person 
acting for both insurer and insured, and 
if he so act, the contract may be avoided 
by either party. 

In the case of the Arispe Mercantile 
Company v. Capital Insurance Co., lowa 
Supt. Ct., it was held that an agent 
of a fire insurance company who is an 
incorporator of a mercantile company, 
cannot, acting as such agent, issue a 
valid policy to the mercantile company, 
though acting in good faith, where the 
insurer is ignorant of his relations to 
such company. 

In the rendering of this decision the 
following cases were cited: 

Central Insurance Co. v. National In- 
surance Co., 14 N. Y., 85. 

Empire Ins. Co. v. American Ins, Co., 
N. Y., 34, N. E. 200. 

Greenwood v. Insurance Co., Miss., 17, 
South, 83. 

a mene v. Ins. Co., 110, Michigan, 


Copeland v. Ins. Co. 6 Pick. (Mass.), 
198, and others. 

In the Arispe case the final decision 
was against the company because of a 
waiver by the adjuster, in making an 
adjustment of the loss and taking proofs 
with a full knowledge of all the facts. 

In the following cases: 
ahaa Co. v. Hartwell, 123 Ind. P. 


Arnfield v. Guardian Assce, Co., 172 
Pa., St. 605. 

Davis Lumber Co. vy. Hartford Fire 
Ins. Co., 94 Wis., 246, it was held that 
4 person may act as agent for both the 
insurer and insured so long as the in- 
terests of the two principals are’ not 
incom patible. 

According to these decisions we would 
have a legal right to repudiate these 
Policy contracts, but if it is found that 
they were made in good faith, the poli- 
des being written prior to the fire, we 
Would not take that action. Neither 
Would we take it in any such case. 

We have, scattered over the country, 
alarge number of agents who are act- 
ing in this dual capacity, from whom 
We receive a large and very desirable 
business, 





The National Board of Fire Under- 
Writers has recently appointed C. W. 
€ a member of the Committee on 
Fire Prevention and Engineering Stand- 
ards, to fill the unexpired term of J. E. 
. He was in charge of engineer- 
ing and fire prevention of the American 
Tore group, 


A REAL CHICAGO ROMANCE 





No Wonder Clever Insurance Editor 
Made So Many Trips to In- 
surance Library 





Howard J. Burridge, of Chicago, as- 
sociate editor of the “National Under- 
writer,” and Miss Janet McFarland, 
librarian in charge of the insurance 
library in Chicago, established and 
maintained by the Fire Underwriters 
Association of the Northwest, are en- 
gaged. Mr. Burridge, who is well known 
among insurance men in the Hast, as 
well as the West, is regarded as one 
of the most able of the younger gen- 


eration of insurance journalists and 
has won high rank not only as a news 
writer, but through his articles dealing 
with special phases of insurance sub- 
jects. 

Miss McFarland is also well known 
and popular among insurance men, and 
especially with the fire fraternity. Her 
work has brought her into contact with 
both fie:d men and company executives. 





HOPE TO GET NATIONAL IN 





New Farm Association Consists of 
Union, Bureau and Non-Affiliated 
Companies in West 





The absence of the National, whose 
changes in farm writing methods pre- 
cipitated the formation of the newly 
organized Farm Association, from the 
meeting in Chicago last week at which 
the organization of the new association 
was completed, makes it somewhat un- 
certain as to how successful the new 
body (which includes Union, Bureau 
and non-affiliated) will be in solving 
the probiems for which it was organ- 
ized. 

The promoters of the farm organiza- 
tion are still hopeful of getting the 
National into line, If it goes ahead 
with its plans, little will have been 
gained by the association, as the ques- 
tion of meeting the National’s competi- 
tion is the one which is worrying the 
other farm writing companies and in- 
duced them to get together in self- 
defense. 

The only other one of the large farm- 
writing companies not represented at 
the meeting was the North British & 
Mercantile. The Niagara, which had op- 
posed the farm proposition at the Union 
meeting, was present and signed the 
agreement. Managers of the Aetna and 
the Great American, which had not 
been wholly favorable to the idea, were 
out of town at the time the meeting 
was held, but the companies were rep- 
resented, and it is understood that the 
plan adopted will be satisfactory to 
them. 

It is understood that the National is 
standing pat on its 10% credit for 
lightning rods on farm buildings, and 
that the association may make a con- 
cession along that line in order to get 
the company in. 





WILL RETURN TO LOUISVILLE 


C. I. Hitchcock, the well-known news- 
paper man who has been working in 
conjunction with the Committee on 
Public Relations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, will retire from 
that position about December 15, re- 
turning to Louisville. On Wednesday 
night of.this week Mr. and Mrs. Hitch- 
cock entertained the commissioners at 
a studio in the Washington Squaré sec- 
tion, John B. Morton and Henry Evans 
both gave out statements this week 
complimenting Mr. Hitchcock on his 
work in connection with the National 
Board. 





JOINS DeKAY & CO. 
Frederick Phelps Porter, formerly in- 
specting engineer for the Travelers In- 
surance Company, has joined DeKay & 
Company, Inc. Mr. Porter received his 
engineering education at the Columbia 
School of Mines, 


Federation Defeats 
State Fund Bills 


ONLY THREE ARE ENACTED 








Most Directed at Lines Other Than 
Workmen’s Compensation; Good 
Field Work 





Bills establishing state funds which 
were passed or defeated during the 
last sessions of the state legislatures 
and the types of radical opposition with 
which insurance men have to contend 
constantly were set forth in the report 
ot John T, Hutchinson, of Detroit, yes- 
terday to the Insurance Federation of 
America, in annual session at the Hotel 
Astor. Following are excerpts from the 
report: 

“About 1,500 bills affecting insurance 
were introduced in legislatures during 
1921. Thirty-five of these proposed 
state insurance in some form or other. 
Only three were passed, two creating 
compensation funds and the third cre- 
ating a state fire fund. One of these 
was railroaded through in Arizona. 
What opposition we could hurriedly 
muster there was insufficient. We have 
no federation of consequence in that 
state. Another was passed in Mis- 
souri. It provides for a competitive 
state fund and was favored by the fed- 
eration. It was opposed by the radical 
element and is held up by referendum 
pending a vote at the next general 
election in the fall of 1922. 

“Among the moves toward state in- 
surance during 1921, strange to say, 
the majority were. directed at lines 
other than workmen’s compensation. 
Efforts were made to put the state into 
the bonding business in Montana, Ore- 
gon, Nebraska, South Dakota and a 
number of other states. The Federa- 
tion was on the winning side in all 
these contests. 

“State fire funds were proposed in 
half a dozen states. None succeeded 
except one in Texas. The Insurance 


. Federation of British Columbia has just 


recently defeated a municipal fire in- 
surance scheme. Your secretary was 
in close touch with the Federation there 
and provided information gathered 
from all sections of the country for 
the use of the British Columbia Federa- 
tion. We are advised that the facts 
thus provided constituted sufficient 
evidence to defeat the scheme. 

“Life insurance was also attacked. 
We defeated a plan to put an agency 
force in the field to solicit business 
for the Wisconsin state life insurance 
fund. The Wisconsin Federation did 
valiant service. 

“Despite these notable anti-state in- 
surance activities by the Federation 
movement, other accomplishments were 
of still greater moment. The need for 
more money and still more money for 
government purposes promoted the in- 
troduction of scores of tax revenue 
measures in which insurance was taxed 
excessively. The Insurance Federation 
of America paid vigorous attention to 
these bills, contending that while in- 
surance was ready and willing to bear 
its share of such burdens, it was al- 
ready doing so and more. 

“In all other legislative cases in 


- which the Insurance Federation of 


America asserted itself, whether de- 
fensive or constructive we have not a 
single defeat to record. 

“In the field most of our available 
time was devoted to strengthening and 
assisting those federations already or- 


ganized. This work was done by As- 
sistant Secretary Wold, Field Secretary 
Mary L. Fletcher, regional secretaries, 
J. H. Bryant of Oregon, John W. Downs 
of Massachusetts, C. W. Olsen, of 
Illinois, E. A. Sherman of Minnesota, 
Horace M. Davis of Nebraska, J. D. 
Giles of Utah and your secretary. Presi- 
dent Badgerow was also on the firing 
line and did valiant and effective ser- 
vice. As the coming year is an off 
legislative year with the exception of 
Jegislative sessions in Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New Jérsey, New 
York, Rhode Island, South Carolina and 
Virginia, and Washington, D. C., more 
attention can be given to actual field 
work. 

“In this connection let us not delude 
ourselves with the thought that state 
insurance is dead. It isn’t and those 
advocating state insurance are more 
determined and better organized than 
ever.” 





NEW HAVEN FIRES 





Th'rty-three in Week; Friction in Fire 
Department; Situation Called to 
Underwriters’ Attention 





The fire situation in New Haven is 
attracting underwriting attention. In 
one week there were thirty-three fires. 
There is said to be internal friction in 
the Fire Department and other havpen- 
ings which have lessened fire fighting 
efficiency. 





$25,000 RIOT COVERS 


The tangle in Chicago over the build- 
ing trades situation has resulted in the 
writing of a blanket riot and civil com- 
motion policy cevering to the amount 
of $25,000 on every small job where 
open. shop carpenters are employed, 
with proportionately larger amounts on 
larger contracts. An unusual situation 
has been created in Chicago as a result 
of the submission to arbitration by 
Judge Kenesaw M. Landis of the Fed- 
eral Court of the question of wages for 
the building trades in Chicago. Most 
of the unions involved accepted the 
arbitration award, but some of them, 
including the carpenters, refused to do 
so, although they had agreed to the 
arbitration in the first place. 





J, H. SCHUSTER RESIGNS 


John H. Schuster, branch manager of 
the General Adjustment Bureau at 
Newark, has resigned. 











National. Liberty 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 








(mcoporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1921 


Cash Capital ....... $ 1,000,000.00 
ar 12,071,029.44 
Liabilities, - including 

CERRE: sn:cnninda se 8,565,072.02 
Net Surplus ....... 8,505,957.42 
Surplus to Policy 

Holdets 664 ss.0.00:0 4,505,957.42 


HEAD OFFICE 
10-717 SIXTH AVENUE. Cor. 4ist Street, 
NEW YORE 


ae —~—— 








CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 





Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8. Mgr. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 

General Fire Assurance Co., Paris 
Urbaine Fire Insurance Co., Paris 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions Ins.Co., Ltd., London 





Assistant United States Managers 


CARROLL L. DE WITT 


P. A. COSGROVE 


0. F. WALLIN 


WM. A. BLODGETT 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
175 West Jackson Bvld. 
Chicago 





PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


362 Pine Street 
San Francisco 
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Convention Adopts 
Fire Profits Formula 


MEN 


COMMISSIONERS BUSY 





Majority Report Outlines Reasonable 
Profits; Conflagration Defined; 
Session Well Attended 





The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, in their annual winter 
business session at the Hotel Astor in 
New York, adopted the majority re- 
port of the committee on fire insurance 
which explains what constitutes a rea- 
sonable profit for fire underwriting. 
The report is the work of the fire insur- 
ance committee which was appointed 
to iook into the question of reasonable 
profits at the annual convention held 
in Hartford two years ago. This com- 
mittee met with a committee appointed 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and after many conferences be- 
tween these two- committees the fol- 
lowing was agreed to: 

1.—Underwriting profit (or loss) is 
arrived at by deducting from earned 
premiums, all incurred losses and in- 
curred expenses. 

2.—No part of the so-called banking 
profit (or loss) should be considered 
in arriving at the underwriting profit 
(or loss). 

3.—Five years is the minimum period 
over which a dependable experience 
can be established. 

4—A confiagration is any loss in 
excess of a million dollars. 

5.—The first million dollars of loss 
is chargeable to the state in which it 
originates, the balance being pro rated 
to all the states (including the one in 
which it originates) in proportion to 
the premium income of each state. 

6.—A reasonable underwriting profit 
is five per cent plus three per cent for 
conflagrations. The three per cent al- 
lowance for conflagrations is subject to 
revision if and when the records of 
conflagrations to be collected by the 
National Board show that such three 
per cent is excessive or inadequate. 

The report includes. a formula for 
working out the net results of a com- 
pany in a state based on the six steps 
enumerated above, and goes on to say: 

The effect of this agreement is to 
estublish 5 per cent as measure of rea- 
sonable profit that should be accorded 
the companies on their net premiums 
written with an additional 3 per cent 
allowance to cover conflagrations—a 
conflagration being defined as a loss 
in excess of $1,000,000 in a single fire. 
It is agreed that the first miilion dollars 
of a conflagration loss shall be charged 
to the state in which it originated and 
the balance pro rated among all the 
states (including the one in which it 
originated) in the proportion that the 
premium receipts in each state bear to 
the total in all states. Until such time 
as accurate statistics of conflagrations 
are ava' lable thro-gh the Actuarial Bu- 
j,eau of the National Board they snail 


- 


be estimated and allowed at 3 per cent 
of net premiums written. 


Definitions of Terms 


So as to make for complete understanding 
and uniformity, the technical terms used in 
the above agreement are defined as follows: 

Underwriting Income—Premiums earned on 
insurance contracts during the year, less losses 
incurred and expenses incurred. 

Investment or ng Income—The gross 
amount of income earned during the year from 
interest, dividends and rents. 

Earned Premiums—From the amount of gross 
premiums written on insurance contracts dur- 
ing the year, deduct return premiums and pre- 
miums paid for reinsurance. To the result so 
obtained add unearned premiums on outstand- 
ing business at the end of the preceding year 
and deduct unearned premiums on outstanding 
business at the end of the year. 

Net Premiums Written—Gross premiums, less 
all return or reinsurance premiums paid or 
effected, 

Losses Incurred—To losses paid during the 
year, add salvage and reinsurance recoverable 
outstanding at the end of the preceding yéar, 
and deduct salvage and reinsurance recover- 
able outstanding at the end of the year. To 
the result so obtained add all unpaid losses 
outstanding at the end of the year and deduct 
unpaid losses outstanding at the end of the 
preceding year, 

Expenses Incurred—Al] expenses shown on 
the annual statement approved by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners com- 
puted as follows: To all e spenses paid during 
the year add expenses unpaid at the end of the 
year and deduct expenses unpaid at the end 
of the preceding year. 

This committee should not close its report 
without a reference to the fine spirit with 
which the companies have entered into the 
discussion and settlement of the many per- 
plexing questions involved. 

We are of the opinion that the voluntary 
agreement herein effected is equitable both 
to the insurance aan and to the buyers 
of fire insurance e recognize further the 
economic service performed by fire insurance 


companies in addition to the indemnity offered ° 


and believe their public service work should 
receive our endorsement. Co-ordination in rat- 
ing to reduce costs and prevent discrimination 
between insurants, coupled with this new 
voluntary agreement for a limitation of profits 
on their underwriting operations, in our judg- 
ment establishes the system on a sound and 
defenstble basis—when considered with the 
high solvency standard requited by the present 
reserving laws of the states—and must in a 
large measure remove a _ source of criticism 
that constantly has been directed at the busi- 
ness under our supervision. 


Hot Shots For Texas 


Tuesday afternoon the commissioners 
were first incensed and then amused 
over the report read by Colonel Joseph 
Bution of Virginia, which had to do 
with a strange request of the Insurance 
Commissioner of Texas. In a letter to 
Colonel Buiton, the actuary of the 


Texas Insurance Department stated ~ 


that it was the desire of the Texas 
Department that it join with the Vir- 
ginia Department in examining the Vir- 
ginia Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany. 

After the receipt of this letter, Com- 
missioner Button received copies of 
similar letters sent to the Commission- 
ers of three other states. These letters 
stated that the Texas Department de- 
sired to have a joint examination of all 
companies doing business in Texas ‘hat 
were from these other states. Colonel 
Button wrote a sarcastic reply, asking 
if the Texas man had ever heard of 
the Committee on Examinations of the 
Commissioners Convention. 

When Colonel Button told this to the 
members of the Insurance Commission- 


Manager Lewis Names 
L. & L. & G. Managers 


T. H. ANDERSON, OF ’FRISCO, ONE 





C. A. Nottingham, of Birmingham, the 
Other; Mr. Anderson Made United 
States Attorney 





The appointment is announced of 
Thomas H. Anderson and C. A. Notting- 
ham to be managers of the Eastern 
Department of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe and Mr. Anderson is also ap- 
pointed United States attorney for the 
company, which was a title of Hugh 








érs Convention, several of them ex- 
pressed in strong language their dis- 
approval of the Texas Commissioner’s 
action. Savage of Iowa said that it 
was an absurd idea, and he wanted to 
know how long it would take to ex- 
amine all the companies from his state 
which are entered in Texas, He fur- 
ther said that he thought this plan is 
being used simply to give high-priced 
examiners employment. 

President “Tom” Donaldson suggest- 
ed that the members elect the Texas 
Commissioner to the Committee on 
Examinations so that the convention 
could then control him. Colonel “Joe” 
Button drew another hearty laugh when 
he said: “It looks to me as though he 
was seeking employment for the unem- 
ployed of Texas.” 


R. Loudon, who recently resigned, 
Ever since the resignation of Mr. Louv- 
don there have been rumors that Mr. 
Anderson would come East, and it was 
also reported that Mr. Nottingham 
might be manager, so for once the poli- 
ticians in the business guessed cor. 
rectly. 

Mr. Nottingham came here several 
weeks ago from Birmingham, where he 
was manager. He was introduced to 
American insurance men at the dinner 
oi the Globe Indemnity. Mr. Notting. 
kam has had extensive ground work of 
insurance training, a good, capable in 
surance man in every respect. 

“Tom” Anderson has been one of the 
leading fire insurance men on the 
Coast for several years. He went there 
from New Orleans, where he was under 
Clarence F. Low, of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe. He is unusually pop- 
ular, and he was the originator of the 
Coast Conference scheme by which 
companies, agents and brokers have 
each appointed representatives to 
thresh out troublesome problems of the 
business. 





Phillips Greets Old Friends 
Jesse S. Phillips, the general man- 
ager of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters and for- 
merly Commissioner of New York State, 
paid a visit to the Astor. on Monday 
afternoon to renew old acquaintances. 
He appeared to be mighty proud of his 
successor in the New York. office and 
took evident pleasure in introducing 

Colonel Stoddard to his colleagues. 








TOTAL ASSETS - 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS - 


O. J. PRIOR, President 


j INCORPORATED 1868 


” Che Standard Fire Jusurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


1921 


- - $1,559,363.71 
- 935,524.08 
° > 623,839.01 





Ww. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCB 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Hew York, ¥. ¥- 


Phones John 116], \id 
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Mutual Dividends 
Discussed At Astor 


0 P. C. 


Donaldson, Hobbs, Lindquist, Hardi- 
son and Others Express Views; 
How They Line Up 





AGAINST LOADING 





The 10% loading required by several 
states of the Liberty Mutual and Amer- 
jean Mutual, which promise 30% divi- 
denis, Was threshed out at the Astor 
on “uesday. It will be recalled that 
Con. missioner Ramey, of Kentucky, 
took the attitude earlier in the year 
that people running mutuals could not 
deciie at the beginning of a year how 
mucn dividends would be paid during 
the year. He had a hearing on the 
subject in Frankfort, 

At the Astor nothing definite resulted 
from the discussion, which lasted an 
hour but it did disclose the fact that 
the consensus of opinion was for uni- 
formity in rates. As President Donald- 
gon expressed it, “What we want is 
uniformity and no differential.” 


Hardison and Hobbs Talk 


Commissioner Hobbs of Massachu. 
setts endorsed the general opinion that 
there should be no cut-throat competi- 
tion in Workmen’s Compensation insur- 
ance. He believes that the rates should 
be adequate and that the companies 
writing workmen’s compensation should 
be always examined with the funda- 
mental purpose of ascertaining their 
solvency. In his opinion, the American 
Mutualeand the Liberty Mutual are fur- 
nishing a good brand of workmen’s 
compensation insurance. Massachusetts 
permits the mutuals to charge a sur- 
charge because these companies more 
than return the surcharge in their 30% 
dividends. But Commissioner Hobbs 
does believe that it is wrong to inflict 
a burden on policyholders in one state 
in order that the companies may pay 
policyholders in another state a large 
dividend. 

According to Commissioner Lindquist 
of Minnesota the mutuals have been 
cutting rates in his state. And when 
Minnesota was an open state the Amer- 
ican Mutual wrote workmen’s compen- 
sation there at a rate 40% below the 
miform rate. Mr. Lindquist, in his 
strong talk against the practices of the 
mutual companies, said that if the mu- 
tuals can not exist under the same rates 
as the stock companies then the mutual 
idea is a failure. 

Frank R. Hardison, former commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts, and now a 
director of the Liberty Mutual, told the 
convention how the 10% loading origi- 
nated in Massachusetts when work- 
men’s compensation insurance was first 
established, It was granted for the 
purpose of enabling the mutuals to pay 
the same dividends for all lines of in- 
surance. James F. Ramey, commis- 
sioner of Kentucky, stated that he is 
hot in favor of the surcharge and men- 
tioned the fact that his state ruled 
against it. Platt Whitman, commis- 
sioner of Wisconsin, who allows the 
Mutuals to write workmen’s compensa- 
tion at 90% in his state, admitted that 
such practice did not tend toward uni- 
formity, but that if a company could 
write business at that rate and still pay 
a 30% dividend, he did not see why 
they should be allowed to charge more 
than that figure. 

H. . Ekern, who is general counsel 
for the National Association of Mutual 


Casualty Companies, made a few sug- 


gestions to the convention. He cited 


‘exam ples to show that there was plenty 
of precedent for the surcharge by the 


Mutucls. Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 


‘Yania allow a 10% and New York a 5% 


sircharge.. Mr. Ekern said that if the 
Companies return the surcharge, and 
Much more in addition, then it did not 
seem to him that the charging ef the 
sircharge was doing the policyholders 
‘my harm and consequently the com- 


Lockwood Committee 
Subpoenas Fire Men 


QUIZ ABOUT PROPAGANDA 





Untermyer to Question Morton, Malla- 
lieu and Hitchcock About News- 
paper Advertisements 





The Lockwood investigation started 
again this week, and the idea that Wil- 
liam Otis Badger was simply retained 
to make an investigation of casualty 
insurance rates and conditions only 
was quickly dispelled. The Lockwood 
committee issued subpoenas to John 
B. Morton, president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; W. E. 
Mallalieu, general manager of the 
National Board, and C. I. Hitchcock, 
insurance editor, who has been acting 
as publicity counsel for the National 
Board. It was thought that Mr. Mal- 
lalieu would be called on Monday 
afternoon, but inquiry of the commit- 
tee into the labor unions caused a 
delay. 

It is understood that the reason for 
calling Messrs. Mallalieu and Hitchcock 
is to ask questions about the column 
advertisements printed by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in the daily 
papers in New York City. 

After the conference at Greystone 
between fire insurance executives and 
Samuel Untermyer following the hear- 
ings on the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange it was believed that the com- 
mittee was through with fire insurance 
except with relation to the investment 
end, but Mr. Untermyer, who heard of 
the advertisements when he was in 
Carlsbad, took umbrage at them and 
gave interviews criticizing the propa- 


" ganda which was printed in New York 


papers. Students of fire insurance are 
unable to see why these ads are offen- 
sive. They do not mention Mr. Unter- 
myer’s name nor criticize him in any 
manner. They were simply straight- 
forward talks on the administraticn of 
fire insurance with explanations of the 
co-insurance clause and other features. 

Even the National Association of In- 
surance Agents at its convention in 
Los Angeles did not use the name of 
Mr. Untermyer in the two-column aca- 
demic resolution it passed defending 
the practices of fire insurance. There 
was nothing at all of a secretive nature 
about the National Board’s ads, which, 
by the way, were widely distributed 
throughout the country by means of 
circulars. These advertisements were 
all signed by John B; Morton, president 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Mr. Badger is an able attorney and 
is counsel for several insurance com- 
panies, for some agents and some 
brokers. 





At the annual meeting of the Syra- 
cuse Field Club on Saturday the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
J. E. Carothers, Newark Fire; vice- 
president, Hadden Gray, Svea Fire & 
Life; secretary, F. S. Lindsay, Ameri- 
can; treasurer, H. V. Bradt, London As- 
surance, 








ers’ good, could not really be concerned 
with this question. 

The convention’s committee on work- 
men’s compensation passed this: Re- 
solved, That all carriers shall write on 
uniform base rates in respective states. 
Be it further resolved that a guarantee 
of dividends by any mutual or partici- 
pating carrier shall not be permitted. 
The convention passed this resolution: 
Resolved, That a committee of not less 
than three be appointed by the conven- 
tion whose duty shall be to confer with, 
on behalf of members of the convention, 
any organization collecting, auditing, 
revising statistics and advising in the 
making of workmen’s compensation 
rates and to report back to the conven- 
tion from time to time. 











COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 
The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 
sign of good insurance 

T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 
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Line Capacity 


OCAL AGENTS can find ample 

capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DULUTH MONTREAL 
DETROIT LONDON MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE WINNIPEG 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

















STATEMENTS, DECEMBER 31, 1920 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 
of New York 


b Seesia inode Rake Gale ee sos ore Oe $2,904,674.78 
Surplus to Policyholders................... 1,137,714.40 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


0001e t Spe seed cctbwieu ee bvetewed $1,705,689.85 
922,274.22 





AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 
of New York 


TOUT AGG. pisces vcicewh des¥aveviswwiedue $4,610,364.63 
Surplus to Policyholders...............s.0+ 2,059,988.62 
R. A. CORROON T. A. DUFFEY 


President Vice-President and Secretary 


Large Lines Written Upon Acceptable Business 


FIRE—TORNADO—CIVIL COMMOTION—RIOT & 
EXPLOSION INSURANCE 


AGENTS DESIRED IN UNREPRESENTED TERRITORY 
APPLY HOME OFFICE 68 WILLIAM STREET, New York 
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| AUTOMOBILE & MARINE DEPARTMENT 








Three-Fourths Value 
Clause is Adopted 


BY EASTERN AUTO CONFERENCE 





Made Optional in Whole Territory; 
15% Rate Cut in Metropolitan 
Area; 20% Elsewhere 





After a careful and painstaking study 
of the automobile situation the Eastern 
Automobile Underwriters Conference 
last Friday adopted the recommenda- 
tions for the use of an optional three- 
fourths value clause. The special com- 
mittee of ten executives and depart- 
ment managers, after reviewing sound 
arguments for and against changes in 
underwriting methods, puts its endorse- 
ment to the measure and the Conference 
voted strongly to accept it for use in 
this territory. Following is a copy of 
the new regulations: 

“1. That in the territory of the East- 
ern Conference, exclusive of the metro- 


politan districts of Philadelphia and 
New York (meaning thereby Philadel- 
phia County and the City of Chester 
in Delaware County and Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and Bronx and the entire 
counties:of Essex, Hudson and Bergen 
in the State of New Jersey); 

“(a) A reduction of 20% from the 
fire and theft rates be allowed for the 
use of the three-fourths value clause 
in connection with the restricted theft 
indorsement, but no further reduction 
tc be allowed for the use of the re- 
stricted theft clause; or 

“(b) A reduction of 10% be allowed 
from the theft rate for the use of the 
restricted theft indorsement when such 
indorsement is used without the three- 
fourths value clause. 

“2. That for a discount of 15% from 
the fire and theft rate the three-fourths 
value clause be adopted for optional 
use in the metropolitan districts of New 
York and Philadelphia (as defined in 
Recommendation 1 above),’ where the 
restricted theft cover is already manda- 
tory; such optional form and such rate 
of discount to apply in said territory 
only so long as the use of such restrict- 
ed theft indorsement remains manda- 
tory therein. 

“Note—Where fire and transporta- 
tion coverage only is desired a 10% 
discount from the fire and transporta- 
tion rate may be allowed throughout 
the entire Eastern Conference terri- 
tory (including the metropolitan dis- 
tricts as defined in Recommendation 1 
above) for the use of the three-fourths 
value clause.” 

A word or two in further explanation 
of the new regulations may not be 
amiss. The restricted theft clause, 
which eliminates auto tires and other 
detachable accessories from the theft 
cover is not mandatory in the Eastern 
Conference territory outside of the 
metropolitan districts listed in para- 
graph one of Recommendation one. For 
use of the restricted theft cover alone, 
which permits a full recovery on total. 
theft of a car, an ailowance of 10% 
from the manual rate is made, while 
with the three-fourths value clause in 
addition, the rate discount is increased 
to 20%. Paragraph “b” explains itself. 

Recommendation No. 2 applies to the 
metropolitan districts where fire and 
theft hazards are admittedly aggra- 
vated and underwriting rules must, 
until conditions improve, be hedged 
about with greater restrictions than in 
the remainder of the territory. The 
15% rate reduction in the metropolitan 
areas for the use of the three-fourths 
value Clause is contingent upon the con- 
tinuance of the mandatory restrictive 
theft clause. 


It took three meetings and a long 
and stubborn battle to reach an agree- 
ment upon this important step. Those 
underwriters who stood out against 
radical changes fought an original prop- 
osition to permit a greater reduction in 
rates. Their contentions were to the 
elect that too attractive an allowance 
in rate cuts would destroy the optional 
features of the proposals by inducing 
applicants for theft covers to request 
the three-fourths value clause in lieu 
of full coverage at higher rates. The 
recommendations as finally shaped al- 
10W a pruper rate discount but don’t 
simultaneously shove the full coverage 
idea into the background by reason of 
inadequate rate relations between the 
optional forms. Agents will be encour- 
aged to sell the restricted forms where 
duubts exist as to the character and 
financial standing of assureds. In this 
way it is confidently expected to dimin- 
ish appreciably the moral hazard fea- 
ture of theft insurance. 





FORMS AUTO SALVAGE COMPANY 

W. E. Hibbard of Chicago, local sec- 
retary there of the Mercantile of New 
york, is instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of an automobile salvage company 
which shall operate along the lines 
of the Underwriters Salvage Company. 
The idea was laid before the Wes<ern 
Insurance Bureau some time ago but 
nothing was done. C. H. Coates, pres- 
dent of the National Liberty, stressed 
the importance of such a company in 
a recent address delivered in Chicago. 
Mr. Hibbard plans to have insurance 
companies represented on the board of 
directors of his organization which 
shall begin business with a capital of 
$50,000. Its purposes will be to recon- 
dition damaged cars and sell them, 
participate in adjustments, and in other 
ways serve insurance companies to 
liquidate for a greater cash value than 
is now possible the automobile prop- 
erty which becomes theirs through the 
daily process of settling claims. 





FOREIGN COMPANY MAY ENTER 


In the opinion of one marine under- 
writer whose integrity is of the highest 
quality and whose ability to analyze 
risks and the market is never ques- 
tioned tells The Eastern Underwriter 
that preliminary negotiations are under 
way to bring another large foreign com- 
pany into the United States. Marine In- 
surance conditions here have so steadied 
since the turbulent and frenzied period 
of underwriting the world over cleansed 
the business of is impurities, accora- 
ing to this underwriter. that a new com- 
Pany entering now stands an excellent 
chance of participating in whatever im- 
provements materialize in trade with- 
out the misfortune of having to pay 
heavy losses on outstanding claims. 


Four Are Indicted 
In “Endicott” Case 


CHARGED WITH CONSPIRACY 





Federal Court in Norfolk Holds Crew 
in $10,000 Bail Each; Story of 
the Lost Schooner 





Marine underwriters here and abroad 
who accepted insurance on the hull 
or cargo of the American schooner 
“Charles G. Endicott,” which sank last 
February off the Cuban coast, are 
watching with intense interest develop- 
ments of the criminal and civil actions 
instituted in this case. Adjusting of 
the claims submitted by reason of the 
disappearance of the “Charles G. Endi- 
cott” has culminated in three direct 
moves against the owners of this 
schooner, and in its many ramifications 
and dramatic incidents has attracted 


the attention of the whole local mar- | 


ket. In fact many offices have more 
than a purely casual and curious inter- 
est in the affair. 

Indictments returned in the Federal 
District Court in Norfolk, Virginia, last 
week charge the owner of the vessel 
and three members of the crew with 
conspiracy to scuttle the ship and also 
with actually carrying out the act of 
casting away a vessel at sea. In this 
connection it is recalled that under an 
old federal statute now treated as a 
dead letter the crime of barratry. is 
punishable with death. However, in 
this instance, it is understood that 
those charged with being directly im- 
plicated in the alleged unlawful sink- 
ing of the vessel are held under a 
statutory offense other than barratry. 

Following are the names of those in- 
cluded in the indictment: J. S. Vas- 
consellas, a large stockholder in the 
Peninsula Shipping Company, the cor- 
poration owning the lost schooner; J. 
G. Cook, master of the boat; R. L. 
Beatty, deck engineer, and Joe Vascon- 
cellas a member of the crew. They 
have all been arrested on bench war- 
rants and released under $10,000 bail 
each. The government, through the 
Department of Justice, is acting as 
prosecutor in this criminal procedure, 
the underwriters’ counsel in New York, 
Barry, Wainwright, Thacher & Sym- 
mers, having nothing whatsoever to do 
with securing the indictments. They 
did not even participate in the presenc- 
ing of evidence at Norfolk. 


The “Charles G. Endicott” was a 


.schooner of approximately 2,000 tons, 


insured in the New York market and 
in England for $181,000 on war risk 
coverage and $176,000 on marine in- 
suranre. About $100,000 covered the 
actual value of the ship at a time when 
values reached the sky and the re- 
mainder fell under the head of. charter 
property insurance. Frank B. Hall & 
Co. brokered the insurance, placing 
some here and the remainder abroad. 
Statements to the effect that the war 
risk department of the Government in- 
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surance bureau handled the war rig, 
insurance is incorrect, the Governiuent 
having ceased marine underwr ting 
with the culmination of the war. 

In February of this year the “Ch .rles 
G.. Endicott”. disappeared in South 
Atlantic waters while carrying a arg) 
of coal. Upon their arrival in Ney 
York the ten survivors, who had . 
ashore in lifeboats, maintained, ~vhey 
questioned, that there had been an ex. 
plosion at night and the schooner hag 
gone down. The theory offered is that 
the explosion was caused by the ship 
striking a floating mine. Of the crew 
two were white and the other ight 
colored and all related the identica] 
story. ; 

Nothing further happened for se vera] 
months during which time the state. 
ments of the crew were investigated to 
establish their veracity. Upon presep. 
tation of the claims by the owner some 
underwriters denied liability. The logy 
manager of Frank B. Hall & Co. went 
to England to confer with underwriters 
on the risk but could not collect 
amounts due under the policy, a; the 
marine offices had been advised to with. 
hold payment pending the clearing away 
of alleged suspicious circumstances 
surrounding the loss. Delancy Nicoll, 
an eminent New York lawyer, has as. 
sumed charge of the assured’s affa'rs. 
It is understood that American under. 
writers have paid their proportions of 
the loss. 

Steps were taken to proceed against 
the British underwriters and the case 
there may come to trial during the 
latter part of January, 1922, when com. 
plete documentary evidence and legu| 
papers have been prepared in accori- 
ance with British legal requirements. 
Another angle of the litigation came 
to light here when suit was ,brought 
against the Greater British Insurance 
Company in the New York State Su- 
preme Court. 

Justice Neuberger held for Vascon- 
cellas on the ground that there was no 
evidence presented at the trial to war- 
rant judgment for the defendant. Barry, 
Wainwright, Thacher & Symmers re- 
fused to offer all the evidence in their 
possession contending that it might de- 
tract from the strength of the pressure 
brought to bear upon the criminal end 
of the case. In deciding for the plaia- 
tiff Justice Neuberger said: “It is noi 
claimed that an indictment has been 
found nor that there was a conviction. 
No such defense has been stated. The 
defendant has offered no proof that 
could be entertained on such trial in 
view of the present condition of the 
pleadings. Motion for judgment grant- 
ed.” The case has been appealed. 

The sinking of the “Charles G. Endi- 
cott” by accidental collision with a 
floating mine, if such were her fate, 
brings vividly to mind identically sim- 
ilar occurrences on the Mediterranean 
Sea where a suspiciously large number 
of Greek and Spanish steamers my: 
teriously disappeared with no loss of 
life to crews. In each instance it 
was a mine which did the trick. That 


is, if one believes the proofs of claims 
presented to underwriters. . However, 
a number of these sinkings were sub- 


sequently proven to be fraudulent. the 
vessel owners believing it strictly to 





their profit to cash in on their insur- 
ance policies for amounts gre:ily in 
excess of the ships’ values at the time 
the sinkings were reported. Sore su 
ceeded; others found the ventures 
costly. 
“NAUTICUS” FLAYS US 

The Eastern Underwriter not«: with 
especial pleasure the editorial comment, 
prominently displayed, accorde’ it re 


cently in the “Nauticus.” T).cre is 
just one matter which still secms be 
fuddled following the long Anvil! “horus 
played by the editor of our esicemed 
contemporary — after the Sy» licates 
have been buried without honor: in ac 
cordance with his wishes, wha‘ would 
his-remedy be? Certainly he cannot 
refer with unqualified praise ‘o bull 
market conditions existing before 1920. 
If house-building were as easy °* house 


* wrecking this would be an ideal ust 
verse, 
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Seeks Co-Operation 
| In Settling Losses 


fo: 
PARTIES MUST WORK TOGETHER 





Gilbertson Says Companies Are Not 
Wholly Guiltless; Points Out Some 
Careless Faults 





In pointing out what he. considered 
to bo mistakes in marine insurance ad. 
ijust ments as they are prepared today 
lynder severe stress of work J. S. Gil- 
‘pertson, retiring chairman of the As- 
sociation of Average Adjusters of the 
United States, did not indulge in de- 
structive criticism. It is his clear con- 
yiction that errors can be greatly di- 
minished by closer co-operation be- 
tween claim settlers aad average ad- 
justers and this is the end he sought 
to reach in so. unhesitatingly and 
courageously expressing his opinions at 
the Association meeting. His remarks 
were not altogether directed toward the 
prokerage and adjusting houses. In the 
eonfusion and haste which has ‘attended 
the examination and settling of a flood 
of claims since the armistice careless- 
ness has crept somewhat into company 
dfices as well. 


Last week The Eastern Underwriter 

blished Mr. Gilbertson’s remarks cen- 

ng onthe adjusters. In this issue are 
fet forth references to the companies. 
These extracts are taken from a rough 
raft of the address prepared by Mr. 

Ibertson, which was altered slightly 
hnd added to before being delivered be- 
fore the Association. 


“Before going further I should like 
0 go on record as believing that the 
fjustments put out by certain of our 
fiembers can most assuredly bear com- 
parison with those issued in any other 
gountry on the ground of fairness and 
tn that of being intelligible. I believe 

ey cannot be equalled. This is no 
ere flag-waving, for be it remembered 

at I was born, bred and educated in 
gland and had the advantage “f serv- 
¢ my apprenticeship in the marine 
rance business in that country, and 
till am very proud of the fact. 
)“I feel, however, that all the taults 
not on one side. From conversa- 
ms with many people on both sides 
(i the business I am afraid that the 
ims settlers are not altogether guilt- 
Recently I had occasion to pring 

t the fact that interest nowadays is 
allowed on general average from three 

four months after the issuance of 

@ adjustments, insteaa of as in the 
ld days, 60 days, and upon taking up 
he matter with the adjusters I had it 

monstrated to me that in justice to 

interests involved it was nevessary 
allow interest for the longer 
ste The interest for an extra two 
ths in general average in the course 

of a year must amount to quite a con- 
siderable sum. Most companies, if I 
Nistake not, cannot average 6% upon 
their investments, and I submit it 
would be to the advantage of the com- 
panies if, where there is not question 
the propriety of the adjustment, s°t- 
ements could be made more promptly. 
. “There is also a serious accusation 
brought against some companies and 1 
4m not qualified from personal exner'- 
thee to say whether it is justified. 1 
th informed, however, from many 
es that the attitude of the said 

Mpanies toward claims is not such 
ts it should be; that obstacles are 
flteed in the way of settlement of 
tbselutely fair and legitimate claims, 
the underwriters attempting to com- 
Promise them by merely obstructive 
tactics, This is a serious charge and 
Probably reacts against those of us who 
ae constantly trying to deal with 
claims in a fair manner, despite the 
fiet that at times we have to difer 
from the acyusters in regard to certain 
charges and practices ; 


“Wt ts to be hoped that if the charge, - 


is true that the companies involved 
will either have a change of heart or 
retire from a business which I was 
taught to believe is founded upon the 
utmost good faith. 

“It also appears to me that possibly 
the claims settlers could do more to 
correct adjusting practices and to en- 
courage those adjusters who are both 
competent and impartial, than they 
have done in the past, by a more care- 
ful examination of statements and a 
firmer attitude in regard to those which 
are incorrectly made up. 


“Claims settlers, of course, have been 
extremely busy during the past few 
years and most of us have not devoted 
as much attention to adjustments as 
they deserve and have been inclined to 
let matters, which should be strenu- 
ously objected to, pass with only very 
perfunctory protests. It appears to me 
that the claims settlers can help along 
the good work by rewarding proper 
adjustments and by penalizing poor 
ones more than they have done. 

“As a matter of strict business, it 
should be made not worth while for an 
adjuster to be careless or to attempt 
to obtain through an adjustment more 
than the owner is entitled to.” 





ARMISTICE DAY AT LLOYD’S 

It would seem that the Armistice Day 
ritual at Lloyd’s has become established, 
and the committee are to be congratu- 
lated upon the conception of the short, 
but impressive, ceremony which they 
have devised. As last year, the “Room” 
became crowded as eleven o’clock drew 
near. Just before the hour, members 
and substitutes gathered in a dense 
mass around the Rostrum, and perhaps 
one of the most striking aspects of the 
incident is that there is no attempt to 
provide any special accommodation for 
the more important personages, but all, 
who have a right to enter the “Room,” 
stand where chance may lead them, to 
celebrate this solemn occasion. At a 
few minutes to the hour a party of regi- 


mental drummers and buglers marched. 


to the caller’s seat—a muffled roll of 
drums, and then the poignant notes of 
“The Last Post” rang through the 
“Room.” A stroke on the Lutine Bell, 
and then that impressive two minutes 
of silence. Once more the bugles 
sounded the “Reveille,” and still, for a 
moment the “Room” was hushed. Then 
with an increasing murmur, those as- 
sembled gradually dispersed, some to 
their seats, others to their round of the 
underwriters’ boxes, but not one who 
had not gained something by the short 
time of reflection and prayer which the 
Nation has chosen as its act of thanks- 
giving —“The Policy-Holder.” 





McGEE ON HAGUE RULES 

“The recently adopted Hague Rules 
are partly good, but even they deny 
cargo owners’ rights which are impera- 
tive for the safety of their business,” 
writes William H. McGee in a letter to 
“The Nation’s Business,” the official 
organ of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Access to Courts 
A Boon to Claimants 


JURORS SUSCEPTIBLE PERSONS 





Shipowners Win Many Very Doubtful 
Claims When Laid Before Men 
Unskilled in Insurance 





Were it not for the human frailty 
of profuse sympathy marine insurance 
companies would emerge victorious in 
more controversies brought into court. 
It is a truism that, generally, corpora- 
tions facing a jury are as Goliath before 
David. With room for doubt or for 
an appeal to human nature the cor- 
poration almost invariably goes down 
to defeat. And this has been the salva- 
tion of many claimants under marine 
insurance policies who have sued on 
old and doubtful losses when hard 
pressed for funds in these dreary ship- 
ping days. 

This last year has witnessed the 
throwing out of marine offices a host 
of claims for which, upon thorough in- 
vestigation, the insurance companies 
were not morally responsible. Between 
men well versed in insurance prin- 
ciples and technique the injustice of 
such demands have been indisputably 
recognized. But to a layman sitting 
on a jury the same story of damage, 
clothed with all the appealing finery 
in a lawyer’s lingerie shop, has had a 
different reaction, and shipowners 
played upon this unique fact till their 
cabinets of old claims were drained dry. 

Both underwriters and loss managers 
now express the opinion that the period 
of extortionate loss payments is fast 
drawing to an end; and that the coming 
year will find claim departments tack- 
ling only a normal quota of adjust- 
ments. This is a bit of optimistic 
feeling which cannot be disregarded. 

This year will not be recorded his- 
torically as exceptionally bad from the 
point of view of first year claims. It 
has been, rather, the adjusting and 
paying of ancient losses which carriers 
and brokers have fastened on the com- 
panies much in the same way as a boy 
says, “You're it,” in a game of tag, that 
will make marine statements from 
hull departments blue to the core. With 
their books finally cleared of vestiges 
of the past, claim settlers will see a ray 
of sunshine dawn with the new year. 





STOLEN AT THE START 

A few years before the war, a firm 
which had suffered considerably from 
pilferage made certain enquiries from 
the consignors, who, recognizing that 
their business was in jeopardy, set a 
watch on their own employees, with 
the result that they found that their 
packer invariably handed over packages 
to their carter just in time to allow the 
latter to get to the docks as the gates 
were closed. The warehouse being 
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also closed, the goods were taken to 
the home of the packer, who was await- 
ing the carter. The packer immediate- 
ly proceeded to unpack the goods and 
substitute articles of the same weight. 
The carter was at the docks when the 
gates were opened next morning. 
Everything would have gone on as pre- 
viously if Nemesis, in the form of a 
detective, had not been there also. How 
much of this is done?—Australasian 
Business. 





N. Y. IMPORTS EQUAL EXPORTS 

New York may be the. marine insur- 
ance center of this country and also 
its leading port but there is a very 
noticeable disproportionate relationship 
between the volume of foreign trade 
and the amount of insurance filtering 
through local agency and company of- 
fices. Trade figures reveal the fact 
that imports entering the United States 
through New York balance the volume 
of exports, as measured in dollars. The 
nation’s trade, however, still shows a 
big excess of exports. Other ports along 
the Gulf and Pacific Coast appear to 
hold the volume of business which New 
York has seen disappear with the di- 
minishing of trade with Europe. But 
the corner has been definitely turned 
and with an awakening of trade, even 
though gradual. marine offices can 
brighten their. Christmas cards with a 
little more real cheer than was possible 
twelve months ago. 





FREE—GRATIS—FOR NOTHING 


Ghosts of misdeeds may return to 
plague us humans, but rarely does a 
marine insurance office receive through 
its loss department a check unsolicited 
from an assured who has been paid. 
Yet that is precisely what has been 
the good fortune of a prominent office 
here. A loss on a foreign steamer 
named the “Tartarrax” had been paid 
a year or more ago. The steamer had 
gone down in the Mediterranean during 
the war and an investigating commit- 
tee decided that an internal explosion 
had been the proximate cause. On the 
basis of this the loss was paid and 
forgotten. Imagine the office’s genuine 
surprise recently when another check 
for the same amount came in from 
abroad with the notation that another 
committee had reversed the former de- 
cision and placed the burden of pay- 
ing upon the war risk underwriters. 





MUTUAL ON MANUAL RATES 

The Motor Mutual Indemnity of 
Kansas City has been taken over by 
J. B. Sackett, president of the Union 
of Wichita, Kansas, and his associates 
and will be removed to the home office 
of the latter company. The Motor 
Mutual was organized in 1920 but has 
to date done little underwriting. Now 
it is the intention of the management 
to write fire and theft risks at manual 
rates on cars belonging to members 
of the Anti-Automobile Theft Associa- 
tion of America, an organization num- 
bering some 25.000 persons. Because of 
the supposed high character of those be- 
longing to the association and the excel- 
lent record built up in the matter of re- 
covering stolen cars the Motor Mutual 
believes it will be able to return ex- 
cellent dividends on the business un- 
derwritten. 





STORING GRAIN ON SHIPS 


Reports that cargo vessels on the 
Great Lakes are being used as storage 
warehouses for grain during the winter 
months while these ships are tied up 
at docks is not disturbing marine under- 
writers. They say they will not grant 
insurance after the close of the Lake 
season and that the coverage on such 
grain would have to come from fire 
companies which ordinarily write ware- 
house risks. There are two explana- 
tions offered for the loading of grain 
steamer at this period of the year, one 
that warehouse space is in demand and 
secondly that these vessels wish to be 
prepared to leave promptly for their 
destinations next spring with the first 


signs of clear..water, 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 





Untermyer Turns To 
Casualty Companies 


EXTORTION POSSIBLE, HE SAYS 








Carefully Qualifies Intimations of Ille- 
gal Combination; “May Be Wrong”; 
Hearings Start Soon 





Samuel Untermyer, chief counsel of 
the Lockwood Investigation Committee, 
has not forgotten the insurance com- 
panies since his return from European 
health resorts. In reconvening the com- 
mittee Monday at City Hall he an- 
nounced his intention to investigate 
thoroughly into the casualty end of the 
business. Insurance men will be called 
to the stand within a few days, or after 
some inquiries into labor conditions 
have been disposed of. 


Assertions that “illegal combination, 
monopoly and extortion are running 
riot” in workmen’s compensation and 
public liability insurance were uttered 
by Mr. Untermyer in a statement made 
to the committee. However, he quali- 
fied his allegations to the extent of say- 
ing that “the information gathered by 
us may be wrong.” 

Items of compensation and accident 
insurance constitute a substantial part 
of the burden upon building, the chief 
counsel asserted, and went on to say 
that “we have found an astounding 
situation which will ‘be laid before the 
committee and which the companies 
will be invited to explain.” 


Mr. Untermyer abstained then from 
any reference to the practices of life 
and fire insurance companies and the 
exchanges except to repeat his views 
that “the bond and stock investment of 
these companies, the country over, and 
covering a period of fifteen years, have, 
on the whole, been improvident and 
wasteful, as compared with their in- 
vestments on bond and-mortgage on 
unincumbered improved real estate.” 


In his statement he said: 


“At the time of the adjournment your com- 
mittee was engaged in inquiring into the 
complicated questions of finance relating to 
the investinents of banks, insurance and cas- 
ualty companies, and other moneyed institu- 
tions, but its work had not progressed very 
far in that direction, beyond the placing in 
evidence of the mass of statistical data gath- 
ered by our accountants, the significance of 
that evidence, by the way, has never been 
understood. It demonstrates, I think, that the 
bond and stock investments of these com- 
panies, the country over, and covering a period 
of fifteen years, have, on the whole. been 
improvident and wasteful, as compared with 
their investments on bond and mortgage on 
unencumbered improved real property. 

“We shall resume these phases of the in- 

vestigation in due course, but not until after 
certain other matters have been disposed of. 
_ “During the ‘summer we have been conduet- 
ing an extensive inquiry into the operations 
of the workmen’s compensation, accident. lia- 
bility and other insurance departments of the 
various casualty companies, insofar as they 
bear upon the cost of housing and rents. 
_ “These items of compensation insurance, and 
insurance against accident and the like, con- 
stitute’ a very substantial part of the burden 
upon building, and we have found an astownd- 
ing situation which will be laid before the 
committee and which the companies will be 
invited to explain. 

“The business of insuring against accident 
to workmen, which is known as public lia- 
bility insurance, is subject to no sort of state 
regulation or supervision. Our investigations 
indicate that illegal combination, monopoly 
and extortion are running riot in this impor- 
tant branch of the industry. However, this is 
thus far a mere assertion based upon the in- 
formation gathered by us, and it may be 
wrong. Our information may be inadequate, 
and we must let the sworn testimony speak 
for itself after the companies have been af- 
forded the fullest opportunity to present their 
point of view.” 





Benefits under the Wisconsin Work- 
men’s Compensation Act for the year 
ending June 30; 1921, exceeded by 
$1,000,000 the highest total of the pre- 
vious year. 


Newspaper Organ’s 
View of Insurance 
To Boost Circulation 


MANY PAPERS USING SCHEME 





“Editor & Publisher” Feels That Some- 
times the Newspaper Owners Are 
Running Around in Circles 





“Editor and Publisher,” the leading 
organ of the newspaper publishers, and 
read by the principal daily newspaper 
mén of the country, published an article 
in its November 26 issue, poking fun at 
the newspaper circulation managers 
who have induced the newspaper pro- 
prietors to offer free accident insur- 
ance as a boost to circulation. It will 
be remembered that Lord Northcliffe 
started the idea in England, and used it 
with the London “Times,” much to the 
dismay of the dignified readers of that 
old organ. The tone of the “Editor and 
Publisher” article is reflected in the 
head: “Travel-Accident Policy Pre- 
miums Make Happy Insurance Men, 
But Newspaper Competition in Their 
Use Often Leaves Circulations Un- 
changed, With Whole Town Insured 
and Publishers Paying All Costs.” 


The argument of the newspaper week- 
ly is that there are several companies 
making these deals with newspapers, 
with the result that several insurance 
campaigns run simultaneously in the 
same time, with the result that the 
newspapers run around in circles and 
get nowhere. It admits that the idea 
“has hit circulation promoters like an 
epidemic of measles.” 

What “Editor and Publisher” Says 

Continuing, it says: 


In putting on the plan the insurance com- 
pany tries to force the publisher to contract 
for 10,000 policies which he must pay for, 
whether sold to readers or not. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, when convinced that it is impos- 
sible to get a guarantee of 10,000 policies, the 
insurance companies have ~ contracted for 
smaller quantities and in some cases pub- 
lishers have been allowed to use the plan with- 
out any contract calling for a stated number 
of policies. The insurance men try to get you 
for the 10,000 punenntes if they can. If they 
can’t, they take what they can get. 

Policies cost 40 or 50 cents. On top of this 
some newspapers charge a “service fee” of 
15 or 25 cents. The local registered agent 
gets about 10 cents commission. Thirty or 
forty cents reaches the insurance company. 
While the policy: may be worth the price paid 
for it, yet it is evident that it must be ex- 
tremely limited in its scope and ert mis- 
leading to the public which is usually uwun- 
familiar with legal phraseology. The news- 
paper risks its goodwill and in effect guar- 
antees the stability of the insurance company 
it works with. The friction and bad feeling 
sometimes shown during the adjustment of 
claims, too, will react against the newspaper. 

Let it be freely admitted that where one 
newspaper alone offers the insurance plan and 
the other newspapers of the town remain dor- 
mant, there will be circulation increases 
achieved. . 

But when all the papers offer similar induce- 
ments, the result is no progress for any of 


them. 

While this objection might be raised against 
any circulation romotion scheme, yet it 
should be remembered that even premium- 
giving does not place a newspaper in the posi- 
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tion of guaranteeing to its readers the financial 
stability and fairness of the company manu- 
facturing the premium. If a set of dishes is 
broken, after yedrs of use, the reader does 
not blame the newspaper. But if an insurance 
claim is not satisfactorily adjusted, there are 
sure to be heated conferences with the editor. 
He undertakes a moral hazard, risks his most 
precious asset, which is good will. 

It is significant that, so far, only three 
insurance companies have dabbled with this 
cheap travel-accident policy for newspaper 
exploitation. The old line companies like the 
Travelers, Aetna and others are “not inter- 
ested.” More than one of these has been in- 
vited to offer similar policies by newspapers 
and definitely and positively refused to under- 
take the risks involved. 

There is said to be no truth in the statement 
that Ring Lardner or George Ade were called 
in to help write these special limited (Oh, so 
limited) newspaper policies. But readers with 
a keen sense of humor might gain some enjoy- 
ment from their perusal. That much, at least, 
is in their favor, 

Insurance for newspaper readers is an Eng- 
lish idea. It is stated that the insurance idea 
is now costing Lord Northcliffe between .- 
000 and $500,000 a year. Other English publica- 
tions are expending a proportionate amount. 
American geblishers with painfully swollen 
bank accounts may welcome this opportunity 
to free themselves from excess cash. 

Here and there, circulation managers’ or- 
ganizations are getting together and declaring 
against travel-accident insurance in mnews- 
paper promotion and it may be that soon simi- 
lar action will be taken generally. When this 
happens, then newspaper publishers will be 
free to plough along in their carefree way 
until some new master mind works out a plan 
to give free diapers for infants or free medical 
treatment for the ehronically alcoholic or—pos- 
sibly free prescriptions for the thirsty. 





LIMITS COMPENSATION LAW 





Attorney General of Maryland Rules 
That it Does Not Cover Accidents 
Outside of State 





The Attorney General of Maryland 
has issued a ruling to the State Acci- 
dent Commission which further limits 
the responsibilities of employers in the 
matter of compensation for injuries. 
This ruling is to the effect that em- 
ployes are not protected under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act when 
they are working outside of the State 

Mr. Armstrong found that in many 
States provision for such cases is made 
in the law, but not so in Maryland law. 
This ruling will effect engineering and 
construction concerns which send large 
forces of employes into other States, 
but Mr. Armstrong pointed out that the 
working conditions and regulations may 
be different in other States and thereby 


. bring about complications. 












FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager. 
GENERAL BUILDING -4TY 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA ‘ 








How to Meet The 
Mutual’s Competition 


FEDERAL SURETY’S PLAN 


“Sell For Less” Companies Bother 
New Agents; Experience Shows 
That Mutuals Must Be Wrong 





The large commissions paid to reput, 
able agents by the mutuals cause many 
questions and much discussion among 
the members of the field force, and ag, 
cording to the following article in the 
“Federaletter” the home organ of the 
Federal Surety Company, the home 
office is often asked to explain how 
the mutuals. manage to exist. Thig 
article reads: 

We receive many enquiries from ou 
agents asking haw we expect them tg 
sell our policies (workmen’s compensa, 
tion and automobile liability, property 
damage and collision) when the my 
tuals’ rates are from fifteen to forty per 
cent under our rates. If the mutualy 
were giving in their policy the. same 
that we give, the question would be 
hard to answer. The first thing that 
an agent wants to get out of his mind 
when he attempts to meet the compet} 
tion of these “sell for less” companies, 
of the “moonshine” variety (apologies 
to Lott) is that the mutuals and re 
ciprocals do not give the same prote¢ 
tion under their policy as does the 
Federal Surety, and when the agent has 
this fact strongly established in hig 
own mind, he does not need to use 
much other argument in order to de 
feat such competition—just salesmay 
ship. 

The most annoying competition (80 
the agents report) is from the mutual 
company that takes on a reputable 
agent to represent them, and pays to 
such agent a commission which many 
times is greater than the commission 
paid by the stock company. Many of 
these agents are men of influence, and 
are able to convince buyers o/ insur 
ance that their company furnishes. pro 
tection sold. by the stoek com anies. 
Now here is where a clash should 
come between the agents. Truth needs 
to be the only argument advanced. If 
the experience of the old econo:nically 
managed. stock companies shows thut 
there has been scarcely any un‘ erwri* 
ing profit in the business over « period 
of years, and if these mutu:! com 
panies attempt to assume th:  sam¢ 
liability as.is assumed by th stock 
companies, and they pay. to thei agents 
a commission as large, if not iarger. 
than the stock companies pa, then 
there can only be one answer. T!) y must 
collect as. much premium or ty will 
not have sufficient funds to met. the 
demands that will ultimately 12 made 
upon them. The layman wi! argue 
“But this mutual company has always 
taken care of me in the past,” | 1t loses 
sight of the fact that while it i» takins 
care of him, it is, at the sare time, 
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accumulating liabilities that must ulti- 
mately be paid. 

The reserve law requires that com- 

ies set up a reserve for losses equal 
to sixty-five percent. of the earnea 
premiums. This law was based upon 
the experience of companies charging 
full rates. This leaves only thirty-five 
cents out of each dollar of premium to 
pay all acquisition and administrative 
wosts. Now if the mutual pays as 
much commission as the stock company, 
it costs as much to run their home 
ofice, and the. law requires them to 
pay the same benefits, how can they, 
in the end, meet these demands, unless 
they collect premiums accordingly? 

For whose benefit does an employer 
of labor take out workmen’s compen- 
gtion insurance? He cannot say solely 
for his own protection, for the reason 
that society has decreed, through laws, 
that industry must compensate injured 
workmen for loss resulting from indus- 
trial accidents, or compensate the 
workmen’s dependents in case of acci- 
dental death. Therefore, the law was 
enacted primarily, if not solely, for the 
protection of the workman and their 
dependents. When we find an employer 
of labor buying “moonshine” compen- 
sation insurance to protect his work- 
men and their dependents, you will 
generally find a man who has his life 
insured in a strong reliable life in- 
surance companv. He is taking no 
chances with his dependents. 

Now let us see who offers the great- 
est protection for the money paid. to 
the real beneficiaries under a policy, 
stock insurance or the assessment mu- 
tual plan. Compensation, in manv 
states, runs in some cases over a period 
of from five to ten years, while in the 
cases of death, in some of the states 
itruns throughout the Jife of the widow, 
therefore the company that offers the 
greatest assurance that it will be here 
and able to meet the last payment is 
the one that offers the greatest pro- 
tection. Such a companv must charge 
alequate rates out of which to pay its 
legitimate expenses and set aside re- 
verses sufficient to meet all its losses 
as they are determined. 





BURGLARY LOSSES NORMAL 





Decrease in Values Have Offset In- 
crease in Number of Claims; 
Conditions Improving 





The burglary losses suffered by the 


insurance companies since the begin- 
ning of the depression period have been 
numerous, but the increase in the num- 
ver has heen somewhat offset by the 
decrease in value of the articles and 
goods stolen. H. H. Vaux, head of the 
burglary department, of the Preferred 
Aecident Insurance Company, believes 
that this drop in values really saved 
the insurance companies from very 
heavy losses, for there were numerous 
losses reported as soon as the depres- 
sion began to be generally felt. 

Claims are coming in as regularly 
a8 €ver now, but the losses are not 
large. For a time it appeared as though 
this winter would bring many burglary 
daims, but since the employment con- 
ference has resulted in municipalities 
and states appropriating money for 
Work, over 1,500,000 men have become 
employed and it now seems as though 
this winter will not be such a severe 
one, as the number of unemployed has 
been practically cut in half. 


Agent Can’t Insure School When 
Member of School Board 
Madison, Wis.—In a ruling issued this 
Week, the state department of public 
instruction holds that an ‘agent for an 
nce company, who is also a mem- 
ber of the school board, is prohibited 
W Wisconsin law from issuing an in- 
sirance poliey on the school buildings 
in his district, and the liability is not 
by his. securing another agent 
otthe same company to issue the policy. 
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Making Study Of 
Schedule Rating 


PROGRESS BRINGS OUT DEFECTS 





Work Being Handled By Actuaria! and 
Engineering Committees of Na- 
tional Council on W. C. 
Insurxtce 





A study of schedule rating is being 
made under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance, the work being 
handled jointly by the actuarial and 
engineering committees of the Council. 
The evolution in industry and progress 
of safeguarding have made apparent 
the need for this study. The present 
and past schedules have been fairly 
successful and have had a beneficial 
effect in the elimination or reduction 
of guardable hazards, so much so 
that many of those hazards no. longer 
appear among those items producing 
an appreciable accident cost. 

In view of this fact, states L. L. 
Hall, the superintendent of the depart- 
ment of schedule rating and inspection 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, it is only 
logical to investieate the subject for 
the purpose of finding out in detail just 
which of the various conditions found 
in each industry were responsible for 
the accident cost record of that indus- 
try. 

‘Preceding the investigation, a study 
of the fundamentals of the problem 
was made and this brought out many 
interesting points. The general analy- 
sis indicates that there are in any in- 
dustry two general groups of hazards— 
those which are susceptible of meas- 













urement and treatment by a schedule, 
and those which are not. In the latter 
group will be found: the intangible 
hazards and those hazards which may 
be seen by the inspector but which 
occur so infrequently that it is impos- 
sible to judge their value. And there 
are also those which remain after a 
condition has been guarded as com- 
pletelv as possible. Since it is appar- 
ent that this general group cannot be 
treated by a schedule, the part of the 
rate due to these accidents should not 
be affected by the schedule. 


Accidents are separated into the two 
groups mentioned above and the man- 
ual rate is likewise separated into two 
narts which correspond with the acci- 
dent groups. Since one part of the 
rate represents the schedule accidents 
and the other part represents the non- 
schedule accidents, it is seen that as 
the schedule will deal with only certain 
accidents it will likewise deal, so far 
as physical conditions are concerned, 
with only the part of the rate that is 
produced by those accidents. 

In general. the part of the rate rep- 
resentine schedule conditions will be 
sub-divided into narts, each part rep- 
resenting a specific hazard. This part 
of the rate will be decreased or in- 
creased as the condition it relates to is 
better or worse in the individual risk 
than in the average risk of its classifi- 
cation. Each part of the rate as modi- 
fied by the conditions in the individual 
risk will then be added back to the 
non-schedule part of the rate and the 
result will be the rate so far as modi- 
fication, due to physical conditions, is 
concerned. The moral items affect all 
accidents regardless of whether these 
accidents are due to schedule or non- 
schedule causes; conseauentlv the rate 
modifications due to these items will 
be avplied multinlicatively to the rate 
which has been described and referred 
to as representing the physical condi- 
tions. 
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Uncle Brings Suit 
Against His Nephew 


INJURED -IN. AUTO ACCIDENT 


Owner Too Eager to Make Case; Claim 
Men Suspicious; Experience 
Aids Detection 


Some court cases disclose mean traits 
in human beings. When one relative 
sues another there is usually a human 
interest element in the proceedings. 
The claim departments of insurance 
companies, especially of those com- 
panies which write personal accident 
and liability insurance, uncover an oc- 
casional case which attracts the atten- 
tion of even the most experienced 
claim expert. But soon the occasional 
cases become ordinary, for no matter 
how varied the claims may appear to 
an outsider, there are sure to be enough 
of each type to make the claim men 
weary. 


A type of case that appears to be 
growing common is illustrated in the 
following outline of one which the 
General Accident was called upon to 
handle: 

The owner of an automobile took his 
uncle, his brother and a friend out for 
a ride one pleasant afternoon this sum- 
mer. According to the original report 
made by the owner of the car, he was 
driving along a country road when he 
met with an accident. The road was 
rather rough, and, although he was 
driving at no more than twenty miles 
an hour, the car began to go from one 
side of the road to the other and then 
left the road and ran into a tree. His 
uncle and friend were hurt, but he and 
his brother escaped injury. 

In filing his report with the claim de- 
partment he failed to make out a very 
good case. He asked what the settle- 
ment would be, saying that his uncle 
ought to receive $1,500, as he suffered 
a broken leg The company refused 
to make any settlement until the case 
could be investigated. This -apparently 
offended the owner of the car, for he 
then placed the case in the hands of a 
negligence lawyer who makes a living 
out of such cases. 

The report filed with this lawyer 
stated that the owner was driving the 
car at a rate of thirty-five miles per 
hour and that after it had started to 
swerve from one side of the road to 
the other, the driver stepped on the 
accelerator, by mistake, and the car 
then dashed from the road into a tree. 
This change in the report would indi- 
cate that the owner had been well 
coached in the art of making out a 
real case of negligence, In regard to 
damages, he boosted his claim and his 
uncle brought suit against him for 
$30,000. 

According to the statements in the 
case as presented by the lawyer, it 
appeared as though the claimant had a 
strong possibility of winning. But, un- 
fortunately for the claimant, the super- 
intendent of the claim department was 
suspicious of the case from the very 
beginning. He had preserved the origi- 
nal statement of the owner of the car, 
and when the nephew was presented 
with a copy of this statement, in which 
he swore that he was driving at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour, he decided 
that it would be more profitable to drop 
the claim than to face a charge of per- 
jury. 





CONFERENCE DATES SET 

President William R. Sanders of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference has announced that the mid- 
winter meeting will be held later than 
usual this year, because of the request 
of the majority of the fmembership, and 
that March 7, 8 and 9 have been select- 
ed as the dates for the meeting. -The 
Hotel Muehlbach, Kansas City, Mo., 
will be the headquarters. 
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Falconer Discusses 
Law of Negligence 


CASUALTY CLASS 


Interest Evinced Shows New Educa- 
tional Feature Will Be Success; 
Extracts From Address 


SOCIETY’S 


The interest taken in the new casu- 
alty class of the Insurance Society of 
New York is so great that the success 
of this class is assured. W. G. Fal- 
coner, president of the Norwich Union, 
diseussed “The Law of Negligence” at 
Friday’s class. He said the well-estab- 
lished general principle of the law of 
negligence is that no one has the right 
to be the cause of injury to another 
or to damage his property. The lack of 
care is negligence and negligence is the 
doing of some act which a cautious 
and prudent man would not do or the 
neglecting to do’ some act which a 
cautious and prudent man would not 
neglect. The law recognizes several 
kinds or degrees of care which must 
be exercised under certain circum- 
stances. They are Ordinary Care, Care 
Dependent on the circumstances, and 
Care Dependent on the capacity of the 
injured. These were defined in some 
detail. 

Extracts From Address 

Mr. Falconer said in part: 


A large proportion of the public liability 
insurance written today is for owners and 
lessees of property. The owner is liable for 
injury caused by the falling of material or 
ken substances from buildings by reason of 
their defective construction. It would be negli- 
gence to maintain a building in such proximity 
to the street that in the ordinary course of 
things, snow and ice would be liable to fall 
upon passersby, or to maintain a coalhole or 
elevator on the sidewalk in a defective condi- 


tion. It would be negligence in the case of a, 


theatre building not to have proper exits and 
fire escapes for use in an emergency such as 
a fire or panic. 


An owner would be liable for accidents 


caused by defective stairs, poorly lighted hall- 
ways, defective ceilings, defects in elevators 





or negligence of the elevator operator. Leav- 
ing a feather duster upon a stairway upon 
which a customer in a store slipped was held 
to be negligence. 

The general rule is subject to qualification 
if the defective condition is obvious to a pru- 
dent person, in which case the owner may be 
excused where there is positive stupidity on 
the part of injured person, 

A suit arose over an accident which occurred 
at a building which had two entrances, one 
the main entrance and the other the entrance 
tv a cellar. Both entrances had docrways un- 
fastened and the door to the cellar was in 
close proximity to the main entrance, but with- 
out a sign to distinguish the one from the 
other... A person mistakenly opened the door 
to the cellar and falling down, was injured. 
It was held that the opening to the cellar was 
in the nature of a pitfall or trap. 

Elevators are a very common cause of acci- 
dents. Sidewalk elevators in particular are 
the cause of many accidents. Effectual pre- 
cautions should be taken by the owner to pre- 
vent accidents and regular inspections are es- 
sential for his protection. 

The owner of a building owes a duty to per- 
sons using, or invited to use his building. to 
see that it is kept in a safe condition. This 
he should do by means of inspection from 
time to time. The owner of a building would 
not be held liable if he did mot have reason- 
able time to repair the defect after knowledge 
or notice of it. , ‘ 

Building contractors usually carry public lia- 
bility insurance. There is the possibility of 
accidents not only to employees of sub-con- 
tractors but passersby or persons in adjoining 
premises. A building contractor would be held 
liable for the fall of a fence upon a passerby, 
even if blown down by an unusually high wind. 
The collapse of a building in the course of 
construction or alteration would be due to 
defect. 

Questions of difficulty arise where there is a 
question as to who is actually liable. No 
question would arise where the owner alone 
is in possession of the premises. An owner 
would be liable even if his premises were in 
the possession of a licensee, a contractor, or a 
tenant, provided in the latter case the owner 
is obliged to make repairs. 

If a horse and vehicle were borrowed from 
another, the owner would not be liable for any 
accident because the negligent act would be 
solely caused by the borrower. 

Manufacturers or vendors of different products 
owe a duty to the public who buy their product 
and breach of that duty is negligence. 

The manufacturer or vendor who seils an 
article dangerous in kind. owes to the public 
a positive and active duty to employ care, 
skill and diligence to limit that danger. Ex- 
plosives, poisons, drugs and chemicals are in 
this list. A mantfacturer’ who delivered a car- 
boy: of nitric acid to a carrier without notice 
of its contents, was held liable to a second 
carrier to whom it was delivered by the first, 
for injury due to’such negligence. A manu- 


facturer of oi] negligently sold an explosive 
fluid as fit for illuminating p ses, and 
orig 4 was the cause of a dea It was 
held that even, although the fluid had passed 
through the hands of a number vendors 
before it reached the purchaser, the manufac- 
turer was liable. Even the humble plumber or 
gasfitter — be held liable for injuries caused 
by gas explosions due to defective apparatus 
because he is dealing with a highly dangerous 
thing. The owner of a proprietary medicine 
which was sold to and resold by a druggist 
was held liable to the consumer for injury 
caused by a poisonous ingredient. The mere 
bursting of a gun will not hold a manufacturer 
liable. There would have to be proof that he 
had not used due care and skill in the manu- 
facture. 

A little more difficult are those cases of sale 

of things harmless in kind but which become 
dangerous through defect. Where the vendor 
or maker has knowledge of the defect and 
deals with it in such a way that it is likely 
to injure innocent persons, there is liability 
for injuries, independently of contract. 
_ The explosion of a soda water bottle causing 
injury to the child of a customer was held 
by a jury not to be liable due to defect or 
negligence of the soda-water manufacturer. 

The manufacturer showed that the bottle 
was tested before being used, and that the ex- 
plosion was either due to the sudden exposure 
of the bottle to a current of warm air (the 
bottle in this case had burst as it was being 
taken out of a refrigerator), or to unavoidable 
accident. 

If the maker or vendor of an article had no 
knowledge of the defect in the article sold to 
a customer, he cannot be held for negligence. 
The manufacturer of a steam engine was held 
not liable to the employee of a purchaser for 
an accident caused by defect in a valve, be- 
cause the use of a valye of that kind was not 
imminently dangerous to human life. 

If an accident is caused by a long-standing 
defect which had not beeh remedied by the 
owner or where the maker of an article fur- 
nishes equipment from poor. materials, it is 
not difficult for the plaintiff in a suit for dam- 
ages to show knowledge of the defect in the 
articles. 

, The owner of a wagon was held liable for 
injuries to an employee of his customer, who 
was helping to unload the wagon and received 
injury by a long-neglected defect in the wagon. 

factory owner who furnished a staging fo 
the employees of a fire extinguisher company 
on which they might walk or stand in doing 
their work, was held liable because he was 
the maker of ‘the staging which broke through 
defective material. 

Numerous cases have been brought against 
vendors who have sold unwholesome food. In 
the sale of provisions for private consumption 
the vendor is bound to know that they are 
sound and wholesome, at his peril. Sometimes 
impurities are found by the purchaser in_bev- 
erages which are sold as harmless and re- 
freshing. 


, Sometimes more than one person is concer 
in the liability. All persons jointly concernes 
in the negligence which caused the injury are 
liable therefor. If two persons hired a wagon 
jointly and both were in possession of it, both 
would be liable, called joint and severaj lia. 
bility. If the concurrent negligence. of two o; 
more persons combined together results in ap 
injury to a third person, he may recover from 
either or all. For instance, a company ownin, 
a telegraph pole allowed it to get into a rottes 
condition and another company preparing ty 
remove it dug an excavation for the purpose 
of removing it and so left it, both companies 
were held liable to & goasechy who was injured 
through the falling of the pole. The co: Dara. 
tive degree of negligence of the two defen. 
dants is not considered, each being liable for 
the whole. 





FISHER WITH F. & D. 

Frank Fisher, Jr., has resigned ag 
superintendent of the bank bond de. 
partment of the United States Fi lelity 
& Guaranty Company of Baltimore, to 
go with the Fidelity & Deposit where he 
will be Assistant to Vice-President 
Alex. Coulter in the management of 
the F. & D.’s Depository and Public 
Official Department. 

Mr. Fisher has been with the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
since 1908 and is highly regarded 
throughout the surety field as an up. 
derwriter.' Before becoming superin. 
tendent of the U.S. F. & G.’s Bank Bond 
Department, which handles Bankers 
Blanket, Bank Fidelity and Depository 
Bonds, Mr. Fisher was for many years 
in that company’s Public Official De. 
partment. 





CAMERON PROMOTED BY U.S. F.& G, 

Thomas F. P, Cameron has been ap. 
pointed superintendent of the plate 
glass department of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company. Presi. 
dent John R. Bland, in announcing this 
appointment, stated that the promotion 
was made in order to relieve Fred M. 
Sporrer of the supervision of the plate 
glass department, which he has had 
charge of in connection with the bur. 
glary insurance department. The rapid 
growth of the burglary business of the 
company was found to require all of 
Mr. Sporrer’s time. 
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Casualty Insurance 








and to Hold 


Maryland Casualty 
Company 


BALTIMORE 


Surety Bonds 


Maryland Messages—Number Three 







competition. 


To agents and brokers interested in building 
for themselves a profitable and permanent 


clientele, we offer the services of 


A Nationally Known Organization 





A high grade insurance solicitor can always 
get business, but he must be backed by a splen- 
didly intelligent and very human organization if 
he is to continue to hold it in the face of keen 
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MICHELBACHER 


G. F. Michelbacher, the new secretary-treasurer,of the National Bureau of 


Casualty and Surety Underwriters, became associated with the bureau from 1915 


to June, 1920, first as statistician and then as actuary. 


Born in California, he 


was graduated from the University of California in 1912 and received the M. S. 


degree the next year. 


It is interesting to know that Mr. Michelbacher was a 


member of the insurance course conducted by Mr. Whitney, then instructor at 
the University, and that later he was engaged as lecturer on insurance and 


mathematics. 


He was superintendent of the claim department of the Califor- 


nia State Fund, and also administered for the California Industrial Accident 
Commission the rating of permanent disability cases arising under the Work- 


men’s Compensation Law. 


In undertaking the national revision of workmen’s 


compensation rates, in 1920, Mr. Michelbacher demonstrated singular capacity 
for transforming abstract principles as laid down by the various technical 


committees into concrete results. 


With Medbury-Agler Co. 

J. O. Henschel, special agent of the 
Aetna Life, has resigned and will go 
with the Medbury-Agler Co, here on 
January 1. 

om co a 
Bureau’s Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Sure'y 
Underwriters follows: Aetna Life, 
Continental Casualty, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, Globe Indemnity, Royal Indem- 
nity, Standard, United States Casualty, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty and 
the Travelers Insurance Company. 

ok * * 


“A Certain Paner” Said 
L. L. Hall, editor of “Service” the 
unusually excellent publication of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, says in the current issue: 


. “In speaking of Mr. Phillips at a ban- 


quet recently given in his honor as 
Tetiring commissioner of insurance in 
New York State Governor Nathan L. 
Miller said, etc.” 

- Undoubtedly Sumner Ballard, who is 
the host referred to, sent a wireless, 


3s: “Thanks, old man, for the 
z * * * 
Criticism 


A writer in the same paper, “Service,” 
Says anent the subject of criticism: 

“There is hardly a practice so often 
employed yet so easily misinterpreted 


4nd misapplied as criticism. 


_ “Criticism calls for tact. If fused 
th anger its possible gains are usuallv 


4n i 


nullified. Of the two kinds, construc- 
tive and destructive criticism, the latter 
is perhaps more commonly used owing 
to that trait in human nature of fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance. It 
is always easier to tear down a struc- 
ture than it is to build it up. It is 
easier to say where the fault lies than 
to point out how it can be remedied. 
Most of us are extremely sensitive to 
any kind of criticism yet too few of us 
are amenable to it. 

“There are few of us, particularly in 
the Bureau, who have not received let- 
ters from time to time which have 
angered us, yet in many of these cases 
the chances are that the writer had 
no such purpose in view. Constructive 
criticism as such should be welcome 
at all times for it is by this means that 
we are made aware of our failings and 
shown wherein we can remedy them. 
Destructive criticism should be _ re- 
nounced. It serves no good purpose 
and in most cases creates an antagon- 
ism which can only be softened by 
time. 

“Criticism creeps unknowingly into 
our every dav correspondence and con- 
versation. It is often disguised as a 
joke but with a sting behind it, and 
is then known as sarcasm. 

“We, in the Bureau, receive so much 
criticism that we must at all times be 
on our guard not only as to how we 
receive it but as to how we reply to 
it. Let us, therefore, be watchful at 
all times and study carefully its use 
and abuse.” 








The “‘Home’”’ of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 


Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 





























HOME OFFICE, 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY | 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


Eugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 


: S. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 
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Telephone:—John 5880 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 
the conference rates. 


Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 








W. E. SMALL, President 


You 
are 





When Insured in 


Georgia Casualty Company 


Suen O; SERVICE ites gs, 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 





Lucas Combats State Fund 


An interesting talk on the State Fund 
was recently made before da body of 
business men here by Julian Lucas, 
president of Davis, Dorland & Co. A 
representative of the State Fund also 
talked. Mr. Lucas walked away with 
the honors, people present said. 


% * * 


Van Lear Black Entertains 
News Writers 


One of the most pleasant incidents 
in the visit to Washington of the fa- 
mous news special writers and corre- 
spondents was a visit made to the 
country home of Van Lear Black— 
well known to Fidelity & Deposit men 
—and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors O6f the Baltimore “Sun” and “Eve- 
ning Sun.” At Mr. Black’s home, which 
is in. Howard County, Md., there was 
a barbecue for the visitors who 
included H. G. Wells, many foreign 
correspondents and to give color sev- 
eral Indian chiefs who came to Wash- 
ington to participate in the Armistice 
Day ceremonies. 











| MORE THAN | 
$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


_ In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Contisental Casualty Company 


H. G. B. Alexander, Pres, 
General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
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F. E. Fields has been transferred 
from the Home Office to the Brooklyn 
branch of the National Surety Com- 
pany. His new position is that of resi- 


. dent vice-president. 
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No wonder his Business 
orows! 


Mr. A. W. Bell, Glens Falls agent at Mid- 
land, Ontario, has solved one of the hardest 
problems of the local agency—that of compe- 
tition with the big broker. He writes to us as 
follows: 


In order to give my policy-holders 
the greatest possible service for their 
money I make a practice of regular] 
and_ systematically inspecting their 
premises and calling attention to anv 
conditions that increase the fire hazard. 


To do this I always carry with me 
a pad of inspection blanks on which I 
check off the items that should be at- 
terided to, leaving a copy with the 
policy-holder. I find this works won- 
ders in getting improvements com- 
pleted. 


One day last July I made out one of 
these reports calling attention to some 
clippings in the basement that should 
be taken out for fear of starting a fire. 
The manager said there would be no 
danger until next day when they would 
be removed. 


At six P. M. the same day the clip- 
pings ignited. The damage was small, 
but it goes to show what might happen 
if such things are not looked after. 

This is inspiring. In all my experience I have 
never met with a similar case. Many local 
agents hesitate to “run the risk of offending” 
their customers by pointing out defects. Then 
they wonder how the big broker with his 
engineering and inspection service is able to 
take away the most valuable business from 


under their very noses. 











Falls 








A. W. BELL 


But here is a man with the eyes to see and 
the courage to act. He knows that property 
owners really appreciate this kind of service. 
If there were more Bells among the local 
agents there would be small chance for invad- 


ers to take away their trade. 


No wonder his business grows! 


E. W. WEST 


President 





Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


H. N. Dickinson, Vice-President 


F. M. Smalley, Secretary 


J, A. Mavon, F. L. Cowles, H. W. Knight, Assistant Secretaries 
R. C. Carter, Treasurer 
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INSURANCE = £2: THRIFT 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has made a special | 
study of THRIFT in its relation to women and the national life 
and has concluded that insurance is an ESSENTIAL of THRIFT. | 
| 
| 





INSURANCE = zs CREDIT 


The National Association of Credit Men and their local associa- 
tions all say insurance is an ESSENTIAL of CREDIT. 


INSURANCE —= CHARACTER 


Bankers and other business men whose relations with clients ! 
require an insight into character say they always look into the 
insurance carried as it reveals a recognition of family and busi- 
ness obligation. 

















INSURANCE —=— CITIZENSHIP | 


Judges, educators, prominent officials and others endorse insur- | 
ance as a factor in good citizenship and as showing a sense of : 
social responsibility. 











This Section Contains 200 Two-Minute Talks on Insurance of 
General Educational Value 
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Two Established Educational Editions 


The Gold Book 
of 
Life Insurance Selling 





ce 


| 
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of 
Fire and Casualty Insurance Selling 


The Red Book | Z 


acc 


| 
| 
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Copies of The Gold Book for 1919-1920-1921 can be had at fifty cents a copy 
Copies of The Red Book for 1920-1921 can be had at fifty cents a copy 
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86 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


Subscription $3 a Year, Including 52 Regular Issues and All Service Editions 
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INSURANCE A CONSTRUCTIVE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL -FORCE 


Introduction: 


Insurance has long since ceased to be a commercial enterprise per se. It is a vital, 
constructive force working throughout the family, business and community life, touching 
everyone in one or more of its many forms. Wherever exposure to loss appears, there the 
scientific protection of insurance coverage has been applied to minimize its effects. Good judg- 
ment and sound business practice now hold insurance indispensable in all forms of the com- 
mon exposures to loss. Such protection is often the sine qua non of performance or of busi- 
ness adventure and its absence suggests deficiencies in the individual or constricted policies 
in business management. 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, composed of many of the foremost 
women of this country in all branches of activity, has made an investigation and study 
of insurance in its relation to thrift, resulting in the conclusion that insurance is an essential 
of thrifi. This investigation by such an important national body will be of immeasurable edu- 
cational value to the women of the country, who will see insurance in its larger perspective 
as an essential factor in family, social and business economics. The investigation was con- 
ducted by a special committee of the Federation, of which Miss Alice Lakey, of New 
York, was chairman. 


The result constitutes one of the greatest endorsements of insurance ever produced, 
The credit associations throughout the country were questioned concerning their attitude on 
insurance as related to credit. The composite opinion was that insurance is an essential of 
credit. Statesmen, judges, bankers, educators, manufacturers and others declared that the 
taking of insurance protection was looked upon by them as indicating sound qualities of 
character and good citizenship. 


This remarkable collection of endorsements of insurance in all its branches is pre- 
sented in the following pages. It is printed by The Eastern Underwriter together with other 
related material, so that it may be available for the enlightenment of the unthrifty, the preju- 
diced and all those who lack education on this important subject. Running throughout is 
the constant emphasis on character as revealed by insurance coverage. The sense of respon- 
sibility is shown by the willingness to protect one’s family, business, partners, employes and 
the public. 


Insurance and Character! They are inseparable, say bankers, credit men and others. 
Responsibility, faimess, sense of obligation, honesty—they are attributes of character—and of 
insurance. Selections from these pages could appropriately be read in schools, at club meet- 
ings, or on any occasion when business practice, economics, or citizenship are considered. 
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Credit Men Say Insurance Is Essential ‘To Credit 


The National and Local Associations of Credit Men throughout the 
Country. Were Asked their Attitude with Reference to Insurance as Re- 
lated to Thrift and Foresight in the Granting of Credit. ‘The Opinion was 
Unanimous that Insurance is Regarded as an Essential of Thriftand Credit. 
A Few of the Many Endorsements of Credit Men are Reproduced. 


National Association of Credit Men 
John Whyte; Director of Research: 


A business today that is not properly insured is not considered a good 
credit risk. A business man’ who does not carry fire insurance on his 
property is anything but a thrifty business man. The members of a business 
concern are among the most valuable assets of the business. Their loss 
may easily constitute a financial loss to the business. To protect the credit 
of the business and thus to protect the business itself, the thrifty business 
man today is taking out life insurance for his business as a beneficiary. In 
that way he insures the continuance of the business upon his death and adds 
strength and stability to the business while he is alive. 


A Benefit to the Nation 


Boston Credit Men’s Association 


Edward P. Tuttle, President: 

It is particularly interesting to credit men to note that women are now 
interesting themselves in affairs that have so much to do with the welfare 
of the country as a whole, as thrift is bound to have a wholesome effect 
in many directions, which will tend to benefit the welfare of individuals as 
well as that of the Nation. This is a natural consequence of the receipt of 
the franchise, woman now being an equal partner or associate business 
manager in the home, corporation, association or municipality of which she 
is a member. Furthermore there is probably no channel through which 
advice and information can be more widely distributed than through women’s 
clubs. 

It is but natural that the principle of all forms of insurance should be 


distinctly understood by women, and an intelligent understanding on her © 


part will naturally influence men, who are frequently willing to “take a 
chance.” - Due to negligence of these matters a woman suffers sometimes 
more keenly than the one who has heretofore been more particularly 
responsible. 

A knowledge of the principles of insurance would wonderfully stimulate 
thrift. The country as a whole will be helped because those who insure 
are more inclined to co-operate in the reduction of hazards, and thus tend 
to reduce the cost of insurance. There are many cases where the co-opera- 
tion on the part of the woman in this respect is just as necessary as the 
co-operation on the part of the man. It is well understood that legislation 
generally tends toward placing the responsibility where it belongs, and 


with the betterment of conditions the burden of cost is lessened. It would . 


seem to me that it would be desirable and highly profitable if the study of 
many of the various forms of insurance were taken up in a systematic 
manner. 


Insurance tends to distribute among the greatest possible number the 
loss sustained by any individual, partnership or corporation. No one person 
can afford to hazard the possibility of loss through some unforeseen catas- 
trophe, which in so many cases arises through the negligence of others over 
which he has no control. Such a disaster should be distributed in such a 
manner that the loss will not be felt. The Federation’s efforts will doubtless 
prevent many who lack foresight from being “wiped out” due to neglect 
to apply thrift in the matter of insurance. Those who insure wisely and 
adequately, whether they be man, woman, business concern, association or 
municipality, are considered thrifty. 


* 


\ 


Education Needed 
Philadelphia Association of Credit Men 


J. Spencer Brock, President: 

From the viewpoint of the credit man, the business man or womai who 
is not liberally insured is a doubtful credit risk. The accumulation of 
savings, resulting from prudence and economy, is praiseworthy ; the building 
up of a surplus in a business enterprise may indicate excellent ability but 
if the individual makes no provision for safeguarding these results of effort 
he lacks an essential element of thrift. The precise method adopted and the 
extent to which such precautions should be carried are matters of judgment 
and vary with individual cases but the fundamental principle is constant. 

As a large percentage of men and women are still ignorant of the value 
and necessity of insurance in its various forms, it is most desirable that the 
organizations capable of exerting influence make continuous efforts to edu- 
cate the public along these lines. 


What Shows a Poor Business Man 


Norfolk Tidewater Association of Credit Men 
H. G. Barbee, President: 


First. I thoroughly agree that the item of insurance is a very important 
matter in the eredit department and any business man who fails to carry 
fire insurance, life and liability insurance is certainly considered in my mind, 
lacking in thrift. 

Second. I feel it is just as important that corporation insurance be 
carried on those members of the firm who are the most responsible for the 
success of the business. Should they fail to, I should not only consider 
them lacking in thrift, but would be very careful in extending any large 
line of credit where this was- not done. 

Third. My own thought is that a person of moderate income, who has 
anyone dependent at all on them, is lacking in thrift if they fail to carry 
a reasonable amount of insurance.* Even if they have nothing worth while 
to cover with fire insurance, they should certainly carry life, accident and 
sick benefit if possible. The fact their income is limited is all the more 
reason why they should strive to carry this insurance. 

Fourth. It is seldom that you see a business man with an income 
worth while who does not realize the necessity and advantage of an invest- 
ment of this character, and considers it poor business to fail to cary this 
class of insurance. 


Insuring the Assets 


Minneapolis Association of Credit Men 
M. E. Salisbury, President: 


From the standpoint of a credit man insurance is becoming m: ‘¢ and 


more a very essential consideration in the question of a credit risk. There 
is a national committee on insurance with the National Association o! Credit 
Men and practically all of the local associations have their insuran: com 
mittees and a considerable amount of educational work has been don. 2nd is 
being done among the merchants along the line of proper and s: i 

ion 0 


insurance of various forms which are essential for the proper prote: 
his business.- In examining the financial statement of the mercha*: as 4 
basis for the extension of credit, the item of compensation insurance is 4 
very important consideration and since many of the states now have Work- 
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men’s Compensation laws, it is quite essential that compensation insurance 


should be carried. 

To my mind the question of corporation life insurance is one which 
depends entirely upon the situation with reference to the individual corpora- 
ion. In some corporations it might be very essential, while in others it 
might not be essential at all. 

However, there is no question that as a matter of protection, or thrift, 
if you please, every business concern should insure their assets to a sufficient 
degree against the probability of loss. 


Shou'd Teach It in Schools 


Lincoln Association of Credit Men 
W. L. Greenslit, President: 


Anything requiring as systematic a plan of saving, as the payment of 
premiums on insurance policies does, is certainly an essential part of thrift. 
Insurance and its benefits might well be included in the course of study 
prescribed by the officials of our public schools. 

As to the value of insurance from the credit man’s standpoint, I refer 
you to Montgomery’s “Auditing Theory and Practices” on page 189 which 
ays, “the alert intelligence of the American business man has discovered in 
life insurance a most valuable assistance in establishing his credit. In 
late years the amount of insurance taken out purely for business reasons 
has increased enormously.” Also in the April, 1921, issue of the Credit 
Monthly, published by the National Association of Credit Men, on page 24 
there is an article by Walter B. Mock entitled “A State Without Insurance.” 
This article discusses the Mississippi situation from which state 139 fire 
insurance companies have withdrawn. I quote one sentence as follows: 
‘In retirement of these companies—and there was certainly no other action 
for them to pursue—has placed the credit interests in Mississippi in a 
perilous situation.” 


An Indication of Character 


Tacoma Association of Credit Men 


A. B. Coulter, President: 


The three “C’s” of credit granting embrace character, capacity and 
capital, and under the first heading we place insurance as an earmark, or 
indication of character. The man who does not carry insurance fails to 
provide for future possibilities, lacks foresight, and the ability to protect 
his interests in case of émergency. In granting credit, this factor is always 
taken into consideration, whether or not insurance is carried, and how much; 
and that man is not considered a desirable risk who fails to be amply pro- 
tected. In fact, so important do credit men consider insurance that the 
National and every local association has an insurance committee entrusted 
with the task of waging a campaign for better fire protection, lower rates and 
full insurance. I do not know that the mere carrying of fire insurance is 
any incentive to thrift, but it is an indication that the one who is covered 
by insurance is worthy of confidence and credit, and is playing “safety first” 
in business, 

When you get into the life insurance department it is quite another 
question. Here too, insurance indicates character. It means that good judg- 
ment, foresight and, to a certain extent, business ability are a part of that 
man’s makeup. But it means more—and here is where thrift becomes an 
mportant factor. I had occasion of late to study life insurance, not among 
big business or professional men, but among the great common mass— 
smal] business men, mechanics, laborers. 

_ The greater portion of these men have only weekly or monthly insur- 
ace protection. This payment for insurance in many cases represents 
their sole savings. They take care of this obligation first because their 
msurance is good only so long as they pay their premiums regularly as 
they fall due. This then, induces, nay necessitates thrift which is 
bit another name for a careful scrutiny of purchases and expenditures. 
The greater the thought and love and consideration the man has for his 
, the greater desire he has to protect them after he is gone, and 


Should Teach It In Schools—Insurance Is Fundamental 


this desire demands of him thrift, which is woven into the very fabric of 
his being, and becomes a part of himself. 

There are men who refuse insurance as a means of saving, preferring 
to place their monthly surplus into savings accounts of one kind or another 
that guarantee a stipulated amount will be paid at a certain time. But 
statistics show that a very negligible per cent of men who start out on this 
plan of accumulation ever follow it through to its conclusion because in 
time of stress they take the path of least resistance, fail to make their pay- 
ments, or draw out what had already been saved. On the other hand, at 
such times insurance looms up more necessary and desirable than ever, 
and the premium will be paid where a mere savings account would be used 
to tide over the hard times. Insurance then, is the very essence of thrift, 
and one of the most essential elements of character building especially in 
these reconstruction times when we have so far departed from the lessons 
taught us by the fathers of our country, as to merit the name of the most 
extravagant nation on earth. 


Insurance Is Fundamental 


Sioux Falls Association of Credit Men 
T. M. Manchester, President: 


The whole proposition which you submit is so elementary that it 
scarcely seems necessary to make any remarks ; but if there are still those in 
our great country who do not realize the inestimable value of insurance, in 
its various forms as applied to the business life throughout the country, I’ 
am very glad to lend any assistance in convincing the skeptical. 

We not only carry every conceivable kind of insurance in our factories, 
protecting our property as well as our employees, but we have protection 
which covers both our salesmen and ourselves in case they meet with an 
accident with their automobiles any place, any time or under any circum- 
stances. 

In regard to granting credit to those who do not carry adequate insur- 
ance you may rest assured that no well regulated credit department will 
extend a line of credit to a concern, which may go up in smoke any minute 
and leave the creditors to pay the bill. This is not merely a general state- 
ment and by way of example I might say that on this very day an order 
was refused in our office because investigation disclosed the purchaser did 
not have adequate insurance on his property, which is the only thing he has 
to secure his creditors. It, of course, follows logically that any thing which 
is considered sound business practice in the case of a large business organi- 
zation is equally as sound for the individual and applies to his part no matter 
in how small a way. 

An illustration of this may be found in the case of a man applying to 
his banker for a loan. Usually the first question asked is: Have you any 
property? Secondly ; How much insurance do you carry? And we all admit 
that the banker who is loaning his money to others as a profession knows 
better than any other what constitutes a good risk. 


Insurance the First Essential 


Los Angeles Association of Credit Men 
J. A. Cattell, President: 


‘As to the various forms of insurance being an essential part of thrift, 
there can be no argument. In the first place, thrift must mean the accumu- 
lation of wealth and if thrift is the accumulation of wealth, can you consider 
a person thrifty who fails to take the ordinary means to protect that wealth? 

To me, thrift, wealth and insurance are synonymous—these three assets 
cannot be separated. A person who is thrifty will accumulate wealth, a 
thrifty person will protect his wealth and the very first essential in the 
protection of that wealth is insurance. : 

I have been in business twenty-five years and have never needed our fire 
insurance policies but I would not deserve the title of “business man” if I 
were to allow any of our policies to lapse. Insurance in all of its forms is 
an essential part of thrift. Am glad to have had your letter as it has aroused 
me to a little more earnest work along this line of activity in our Association. 
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Experience Taught Credit Men Value of Insurance Protectio: 


ly 





~~ Its Lack a Sign of Weakness 


Indianapolis Association of Credit Men 
D. A. Murphy, President: , 


The advisability of carrying insurance, both fire and life, has long since 
been recognized as essential. The credit standing of an individual or firm, 
that refused to carry fire insurance, is materially reduced. 

Any business, which is dependent largely, for its success, on the per- 
‘sonality of some one or two men, who have charge of its management, 
should certainly carry insurance on the lives of those men, who are so 
éssential to its success. Such an arrangement makes it much easier for such 
a firm to sustain the loss of those, who are contributing so much to its 
success. It gives them an opportunity of readjusting to the new conditions, 
which would be created by death. It is being practiced more and more 
every year. The failure to make provisions of this character is an unmis- 
takable sign of carelessness and the practice of such precautionary measures 
is certainly indicative of thrift. 


No Better Investment 


Cedar Rapids Association of Credit Men 
C. B. Harter, President: 


Adequate insurance is a very essential part of thrift, especially so when 
taken out by a business man, firm or co-partnership which is not very 
strong financially, or who are just entering into the business world as 
merchants, and I fully believe that one who did not thoroughly protect 
himself with the right kind of insurance would indicate a decided tendency 
toward laxity. 

A co-partnership doing business on limited capital, can make no better 
investment than the right kind of insurance, covering either or both partners, 
with the business as the beneficiary. A policy of this kind would show an 
undoubted tendency toward thrift, inasmuch as it would be of material 
benefit to them in purchasing their business requirements, as I feel very 
sure that practically all credit grantors would feel justified in passing a line 
of credit to a firm whose business is protected in that manner. 

The writer has always made the contention that liability insurance is 
one of the most essential indications of thrift which a business man can 
display, for the reason that injury or damage to property can usually be ad- 
justed on a satisfactory basis in a short time, while injury to a human 
being usually results in long drawn out, expensive litigation and is very 
often the means of putting a man or firm entirely out of business. 

As to general life insurance, there can be no question as to the fact 


that a man would be considered shiftless in every sense of the word if he. 


did not protect his family against want in case of his death, either by insur- 
ance or other means. 


It’s Simple Common Sense 


Hartford Association of Credit Men 
C. De L. Alton, President: 

I have never really considered insurance in the line of thrift, but rather 
more in the line of common sense and when one comes to consider that 
thrift simply means common sense in money matters, I can see easily why 
insurance most assuredly is an essential part of thrift. Thrift is putting 
aside for the rainy day—insurance is putting aside assets to cover losses 
beyond the control of the person insured. 


In extending credit, one of the most important features which is con- 


sidered is whether or not a firm is properly safeguarded by insurance. 


Albany Association of Credit Men 
Spencer C. Gunn, President: 

I certainly believe most emphatically that insurance in its various forms 
is an essential part of thrift and as you know our organization is very 
strongly behind various forms of insurance but particularly fire insurance 
and also the movement for fire prevention. The grantor of credit is not 
properly protected unless his customer is adequately covered in all necessary 
respects. And aside from the general aspect of fire. prevention, we are 
intérested in its effect in lowering the insurance rate and so encouraging the 
man in business to cover himself as he should. 


‘Bitter Experience” Taught Credit Men 


Seattle Association of Credit Men 
N. Hallgren, President: 


It pleases me very much that this matter has received attentioi from 
the women’s organizations. It is indeed one of the foremost matters of im. 
portance from a business standpoint. I can well remember, a numer of 
years ago when the Credit Men’s Organization of the United States firs 
began to pay real attention to the matter and it was from bitter expcrience 
that its importance was realized. 

In our local organization I recall a case where a merchant lost six or 
seven thousand dollars’ worth of stock by fire and the creditors afte: wards 
discovered that the total amount of insurance was $500.00. A veneral 
awakening took place which has resulted in, that in every case where credit 


is extended the amount of insurance is always ascertained, also the kind of 
insurance and the company in which it is carried, and the amount of credit 
extended depends largely upon the amount of insurance carried. 

I mention these facts to you so that you may understand what an 
important part insurance plays in the business life, and the same hols good 
in the life of an individual. Every Credit Men’s Organization has a regular 
fire insurance committee who are functioning along the desired lines. 


Wage-Earners Need It 


Portland Association of Credit Men 
A. C. Longshore, President: 


In our opinion, beyond a question of doubt, the various forms of insur- 
ance are an essential part of thrift. From a credit standpoint, all other 
considerations being favorable, the person is a more desirable risk who 
properly protects his business by fire and other necessary forms of insurance, 
and his estate by carrying adequate life and accident insurance. So called 
business insurance, where a member of a partnership or an official in a 
corporation carries insurance payable to the business in event of his death, 
not only receives favorable consideration, but a good many authorities do 
not consider that a business, no matter how solvent, is properly managed 
without this additional and extremely valuable safeguard. 

It is a well known fact that by far the greater portion of our wage 
earners do not accumulate any estate other than that represented by their 
life insurance policies. It would therefore appear that insurance is not an 
attribute but an integral part of thrift. 


All Coverage Necessary 


Milwaukee Association of Credit Men 
Gordon M. Day, President: 

Insurance is not only a safeguard to a business, but is a necessity. An 
individual would consider himself sadly lacking in ordinary common sense 
if he did not properly insure his home against fire. It is now considered 
by many people to insure against theft, which simply shows that insurance 
is becoming more and more a matter of necessity instead of convenience. 


Large business concerns today are educating their customers {0 carry 
insurance on their stocks in proportion to the value of same, as very often 
creditors lose a large amount of money which would be paid them if the 
customer who they had trusted had carried sufficient-insurance. It is always 
necessary to carry proper insurance. 

I do not feel that. a man is entitled to credit unless he is w: ling to 
carry the necessary kinds of insurance. If he runs an automobile, he should 


be insured against accident. 
necessities today. 


Fire, accident and liability insurance are 


; Salt Lake City Association of Credit Men 
F. A. Pyke, President: 
The question of thrift enters in largely to the necessity of <«rrying 
sufficient insurance to protect any business and looking at it from « credit 
standpoint, the credit man usually makes due allowances for a <wfficient 


amount of insurance protection. The man who does not carry insurance on 
his stock of merchandise is not considered a good risk. 
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Indicates Responsibility 


St. Paul Association of Credit Men 


T, J. Jarman, President: 

I liave never thought of insurance in its various forms other than in 
jerms of thrift. For illustration, not only do we, as credit men look upon 
insurance covering a debtor’s property as a means of protection both for 
himself and his creditors, but as an indication of the greater likelihood of 
hrift in other departments of his business. In other words, an example 
of thrift in one respect may be accepted as a possibility of the exercise of 
rift in other directions. If thrift may be represented by money wisely 
apended, there can be no better example of this than insurance carried by 
,merchant for the benefit of himself and those who are carrying him on 
ysecured credits. 


Washington Association of Credit Men 
£, B. Adams, President: 

Prudence is an essential part of thrift, and prudence requires that fire 
insurance at least should be carried by every one, including both individuals 
ad corporations except by very large interests which have property scat- 
fered in various parts of the country, and who can afford to carry their own 
insurance ; and the same is true to a lesser extent in regard to life insurance, 
for those who have dependents. 

In a still lesser degree the same applies to liability insurance for those 
owning and operating motor cars and trucks. 


Wheeling Association of Credit Men 
Robert Lee Boyd, President: 

I most assuredly consider the maintenance of adequate insurance in all 
ines as desirable and necessary for the proper protection of any individual 
gaged in business. The amounts of protection to be secured under each 
frm of insurance is necessarily determined by the circumstances under 
vhich the business enterprise is carried on, but there can be no question 
that every business man should carefully consider the necessity for insurance 
protection suited to his circumstances. 


Austin (Tex.) Association of Credit Men 
A.J. Eilers, President: 


We are a great advocate for all kinds of insurance, especially fire 
insurance to protect business firms. We require and demand that merchants 
that we do business with must carry as much fire insurance as it is possible 
for them to secure, as it helps in determining credit risks. We find that this 
wplies to all classes of merchants, as the bankers will not extend credit 
where they are aware that the merchant does not carry fire insurance, and 
infact the merchant’s credit is more or less based, or in other words it helps 
him to obtain credit. 


~ Clients are Judged for their Sense of Business Responsilihits 


Judge by Insurance Coverage 


Denver Association of Credit Men 


F. Brueggemann, President: 

From the standpoint of a credit man insurance is regarded as absolutely 
essential in considering the desirability of the credit risk. All credit men 
recognize the fact that the credit hazard on individuals or corporations 
failing to sufficiently protect its inflammable assets by fire insurance is clearly 
enhanced, in fact the concerns carrying a credit line of any kind whatsoever 
insist upon customers being covered by ample insurance. 


Fort Wayne Association of Credit Men 
W. F. Close, President: 


I am of the opinion that insurance is really an element of thrift, 
although it may not be looked at in that light without careful consideration. 
As a credit-granter, I am sure that an applicant who is amply protected both 
by fire and life insurance would receive more consideration than one who 
is not, and in a great many instances the carrying of insurance is insisted 
upon. It seems to me that every well-regulated business should be amply 
protected by insurance of each character, life, fire, tornado, liability, com- 
pensation, etc., and those firms who are not protecting themselves and their 
creditors in this way are certainly lacking in business acumen, and from the 
point of view that you are taking I would considerthem lacking in thrift. 


Newark Association of Credit Men 
Spencer S. Marsh, President: 

Insurance on an individual’s life and property and insurance as a means 
of saving, are all important parts of thrift. In connection with the determi- 
nation of credit for any individual or firm, the consideration which the 
applicant for credit gives to insurance is an essential element in the final 
allowing of the credit. 


St. Louis Association of Credit Men 
Eugene Stern, President: 
On the question as to whether or not insurance in its various forms is 
an essential part of thrift, I reply most assuredly so, and the reasons so 
obvious that neither argument nor comment is essential. 


Baltimore Association of Credit Men 
Henry E. Treide, President: 
That insurance is a prime credit determinant and that a business man 
who carried no fire insurance on his property would be careless and lacking 
in thrift are so obvious that they become platitudes. 





7 D. Wyman, President, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., Pittsfield, 
ass. : 


It seems to me that in the very many instances the taking of life insur- 
ace is the beginning of thrift. I have known many in my long years of 
field experience who have never saved any money until they took their first 
lfe insurance policy who have confessed to me that it was their first prac- 
lal lesson in thrift from which they learned to save money, and I know in 
ie instance the insured acquired a home which he thought he never could 
Mssess, but found he could when he commenced to save money to pay life 
Msurance premiums. In these days men grow rich in life insurance. They 
‘unt it as a part of their assets and it keeps apace with their accumulated 
Wealth. All the arguments that apply to influence men to take life insur- 
ance appiy equally the same to women, for women have taken and are tak- 
™ more and more responsible positions in all the activities, business and 
Professional. The insurance companies are recognizing the insurance value 
‘Women applicants and are writing larger policies on their lives than they 
uid heretofore. 





Abraham Lincoln said: 
9 Teach economy—that is one of the first and highest virtues; it begins 
{i saving money. 





A Cardinal Principle of Living 


Charles Hansel, Consulting Engineer and Railway Valuation Expert: 

I think that we might divide the insurance field into two grand groups: 
(a) The insurance against loss by reason of contingent events—i. e., fire, 
storm, flood, physical injury, sickness, etc.; and (b) the insurance to pro- 
tect the material comfort of those dependent upon us, when the inevitable 
summons comes to us. 

The first group (a) may be classed as covering potential hazards and 
should be dealt with according to circumstances ; whereas the second group 
(b) is, I think, a mandate which is acknowledged as an obligation by every 
thinking person who has or hopes to have dependents. 

Many people are loath to write a will; many others-fail to: recognize 
the positive obligation to provide as best they may for the material com- 
fort of those they must some day leave to face the world without them. 
In my opinion, both of these groups of peoples are unworthy and lack that 
spirit which should be one of the cardinal principles of living. 

Insurance as now offered and protected by the sovereign power of the 
state should, I think, be regarded not only as thrift, but should be held as 
the most important factor of thrift. Therefore, I earnestly hope the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs will create a world wide sentiment supporting 
this particular form of thrift. 
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What Bankers and Other Business Men Say ¥ 


Great Majority of People Leave no Estates other than Life Insurance— 
Importance of Character to the Banker—Mortgages Must Be backed up 
by Fire Insurance—Social Benefits Lift Economic Burden—Manu- 


facturers Commend Group Insurance as a Factor in Employment. 


ATTEMPTS TO SAVE USUALLY FAIL 





Only 10 Per Cent of the People Save Anythins—In New York County 
85 Per Cent Leave No Estates—Déependents and 
Delinquents Number Several Millions 


S. W. Straus, the mortgage banker, and former president of the 
American Society for Thrift, says that only 108 persons in 1,000 save money. 
This compares with 288 in Italy, 302 in England, 317 in Germany, 346 in 
France, 386 in Sweden, 397 in Belgian and 544 in Switzerland. 

New York County is the most populous county in this country. The 
records of the surrogate’s office of that county, covering a five-year period, 
revealed that an average of 27,011 adults died each year of that period. 
Of these 23,051 or 85.3% left no estate at all; 1,171 or 4.3% left estates 
valued at $300 to $1,000 and 1,428 or 5.3% left estates of more than $1,000, 
but less than $5,000. 

There are in the United States 1,250,000 dependent wage-earners who 
have failed to save anything for their own support, costing this country 
$220,000,000 a year, at about 50 cents a day, said Mr. Straus. There are 
3,000,127 widows in the United States over 65 years of age and over 32% 
of them lack the necessities of life and 90% the comforts. The country is 
supporting about 1,000,000 delinquents in institutions. 

In answer to the excuse “I can’t save on my small income,” Mr. Straus 
says it is his observation that if a man will not save anything on $500 a year, 
he will not save when he gets $1,000, $5,000, or $10,000. 

_Thrift means so much more than mere saving money. It means 
personal efficiency ; it means plans; it means self-control ; it means foresight ; 
it means prudence; it means sane and legitimate self-confidence. 


Nothing Takes the Place of Insurance 


John R. Mauff, Secretary, Chicago Board of Trade: 


Insurance in its relation to thrift, touches a very warm spot because I 
have always been a great believer in life insurance. My insurance now 
covers my family so that after each one has received, in case of long life, 
a full amount called for by the policy, they continue to receive the same 
installment every year as long as they live. I do not know of anything else 
in the world that would give the same degree of comfort to one who has 
the consideration of his family at heart. Some years ago I tried to persuade 
one of our fortunate members who had come into a great deal of money 
to take out $100,000 worth of life insurance; he was too busy to do so and 
afterwards failed and his family are all out trying to earn a livelihood, 
including the widow. 


Insurance Protects Mortgages 


Peter Hamilton, President, Lawyers Mortgage Co., N. Y. City: 


As far as fire insurance is concerned I think no word of endorsement 
is necessary as almost everybody realizes the necessity of insuring property 
which may by accident be burned, but not so many people appreciate the 
good or the necessity of life insurance. One phase of the subject which 
interests me is life insurance on the lives of men on whose homes we have 
mortgages. These should all be insured for at least the amount of the 
mortgage, so that in case of their sudden death the home would be secure 
to the widow, thus saving her from embarrassments which are sometimes. 


pitiable. Every woman presiding over a home on which there is a mortgage 
should use her entire influence to have the life of the breadwinner insured 
for a sufficient amount to pay off the encumbrance or to be prepared to do 
so in the emergency of his death. 

It has been observed by many, of whom I have been one, that the wife 
is too frequently jealous of any outlay in life insurance premiums. Many 
life insurance agents have been thwarted in their efforts to write insurance 
by the unwillingness of the wife. A mistaken sentiment sometimes is the 
cause of this, but too frequently it is the unwillingness to economize, an 
absence of the instinct for thrift. The holder of a life insurance policy, 
through the gradual growth of the cash value of the policy, is not only put- 
ting himself in a position to immediately remove all encumbrances from the 
home in the case of death, but is accumulating a fund with which to either 
materially reduce or entirely pay off the mortgage during his own lifetime 
and with his affairs keyed to this plan it becomes a matter of routine to 
acquire a home free and clear of all debt. 


Its Social Welfare Benefits 


M. B. Trezevant, Former Manager Insurance Dept., U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington: 


There can be no division of opinion upon the advantage of insurance 
as a form of thrift. Thrift, for the owner of the policy who thereby saves 
and may under necessity take the cash surrender value; and thrift, plus 
foresight in behalf of dependents, when death brings to them the fruits of 
this prudence. There is a still further question, that of social welfare. In 
the absence of insurance too often are the dependents forced upon public 
charity or private beneficences. This is an economic burden which the prac- 
tice of insurance surely has lessened. 


What a Great Banker Says of Character 


A. Barton Hepbum, Banker, Speaking of Banking Practice in Granting 
Credit, Said: 


A careful and detailed inquiry as to the life insurance a man carries 
would shed light upon those qualities an applicant should possess as a basis 
for the credit he asks. In seeking information as to a man’s forethought, 
prudence, caution, frugality, reliability, and other qualities which go to make 
up high character and good repute, we should ask how much life insurance 
he carries, of what kind and for how long it has been carried; in what 
companies has it been taken out and is it for the protection of the {:mily or 
the business or both? * 

The need for making such inquiries is of growing importance. There 
was a time when the lack of life insurance did not carry special sig .‘icance. 


Now the failure of a man to take the precautions which are c »monly 
taken by his fellow men is a fact of such importance as to put the pr:_pective 
creditor on notice and calls for careful inquiry as to why he thin!:: he cat 


disregard what has come to be the common judgment of mankind. 


Adolph Lewisohn, Chairman National Thrift Week Committee, N. Y.: 


I am convinced that it is most desirable for the industrial wo: <ers, 4 
well as others, to safeguard the interest of their dependents by taliig out a 
reasonable amount of life insurance, so that in case of death the dependents 
will have the means of support in addition to the income which may be left 
from the estate, which is often inadequate for the maintenance of the family. 
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Group Life Insurance a Factor in Employment, say Manufacturers 


U. D. Brown, Treasurer, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.: 

We are very well pleased with our first year’s experience with group 
insurance. 

\Ve believe it relieves our employees of worry about what would happen 
to their families during the critical period following their death, and in that 
way “elps to make better workmen. In brief, it is a worth while addition 
to our welfare plans, tending to promote the spirit of loyalty and co-opera- 
tion in Our Organization. 


E. S. Fink, Vice-President, International Motor Company, New York: 


SAVING AND LIFE INSURANCE 


Insurance Creates Potential Estate at Once—Saving Requires a Long 
Period That May Be Cut Short—Certainty Against Uncertainty 
Makes Accumulation Compulsory 


Less than one in ten succeeds in accumulating a competence during 
the active years of life, and of this limited number a majority use this 
competence through reverses in later years, says Dr. S. S. Huebner. 

The saving of a competence involves the necessary time to save. Life 
insurance is the only certain method to use as a hedge against the possibility 
of the saving period being cut short. A policy of saving can yield only a 


mortgage : ; small amount at the start while a policy of life insurance from its beginning 
r insured Our experience of approximately three years with group insurance guarantees the full face value and thus safeguards the policyholder against 
rec to do MM has been very satisfactory. _. failure through early death, to have sufficient time to save adequately 
1 rom the standpoint of our employes, there should be no question in through other channels. Thus, if one is able to save $500 annually it will 
: the wife regar‘i to its value, as the dependents of over sixty employes have benefitted tare nearly 15 years to accumulate $10,000 assuming that the accumulations 
s. Many Mf through the payment of death claims ranging from $1,250 to $2,500 each, are safely invested annually at 4% compound interest. To depend entirely 
insurance f whicl: claims have always been promptly paid. on saving as a means of providing for the future of the family is to say 
1es is the From the company’s standpoint, I find that our managers fully agree the Jeast a highly uncertain policy to pursue. The first requisite in providing 
mize, an that a group insurance plan consistently followed out has a beneficial effect, for the future support of dependents, is absolute certainty, and this can be 
ce policy, MM principally because it is a factor in developing a more stable situation— secured only by using life insurance as a hedge against the possible failure 
only put- particularly among the more solid and substantial portion of our employes. tg continue the annual ‘accumulations to the savings’ fund because of early 
from the death. 
to either Chas. H. Thorne, Acting Treas., Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago: In addition to guaranteeing an estate at once, life insurance contains an 
te _ The experience of Montgomery Ward & Co. with group life insurance aveneen a basses v7 absolate ly ate, ang pn hanes large ane 
has been very successful, entirely satisfactory to the company and beneficial POFtions in the later years of the policy. With the exception of a few types 
to the employees. of policies only, life insurance represents an accumulation of savings admir- 
The group plan of life insurance was undertaken by the company in ably adapted to put small sums of mpomey to prompt and profitable use and 
the first instance because it recognized that life insurance is desirable and "™ this respect has been aptly defined ” compound interest in harness. 
necessary and that through the group plan insurance could be furnished Nearly all types of life eee a olictes gradually accumulate ° 
we waist, the tadiwidual could not dbtain for hintedlf. so-called surrender value which may be withdrawn by the insured if he 
decides to discontinue the policy. This value represents an accumulation of 
, ; a part of the premiums paid by the policyholder which the company promptly 
insurance §.R. Rectanus, Director of Employment, American Rolling Mill Co., invests at an assured rate of interest and in mutual companies the interest 
eby saves Middletown, O. : earnings in excess of this assumed rate are returned to the policyholder. 
rift, plus We are striving to build up a group of responsible, prosperous, satisfied Not only does life insurance render safe the insured’s effort to accumu- 
fruits of American workmén, and I am firmly convinced in our case that the purchase late a fund through saving by hedging against early death, or itself furnish 
Ifare. In of group insurance was an important and valuable part of the program. a profitable and safe investment, but for the great majority of people it 
ion public constitutes an excellent means of encouraging and even forcing thrift. 
the prac- C,H. Wheeler, C. H. Wheeler Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia: There are few institutions if any which have given such excellent schooling 
548 : along this line. Savings banks, of course, do this in developing the saving 
It more than fulfills ous original expectations. instinct among the masses, but institutions of this character have the short- 
Aside from the humanitarian feature, it creates a feeling among our coming that they permit the depositor to withdraw all or nearly all of the 
employees that bet! really do study their interests, because of the fact that funds after giving notice of a certain number of weeks, with the result that 
ranting we pay the premiums. In addition it stimulates = individual and CO- 4 resolution to save over a long period may be broken when the depositor, 
operative effort towards bettering the operations of the business. The for one reason or another, sees fit to withdraw the amount deposited. Life 
married men, in particular, are more anxious to please and hold their insurance tends to bring about compulsory saving, especially in some forms 
an carries Mj positions, like the endowment policy, and represents the accumulation of small sums 
as a basis For some time we saw comparatively little results; but when labor (which in all probability would not otherwise be accumulated) over a long 
rethought, # scarcity began and representatives of big companies camped on our workers’ period of years into a substantial sum. 
‘o to make @™ porches, “group” stood the test. As the result largely of our experience, A ORERRES: 
insurance MM 75% of our neighbors have covered their employees. Thomas Williams, I. T. Williams & Sons: 
; in what I think it goes without saying that insurance to cover the property 
family of Mi National Association of Manufacturers’ Committee on Industrial Better- secured by thrift is something that should be urged and its importance 
pS ment, Health and Safety : emphasized. Quoting from the Y. M. C. A. thrift program you will find 
° Thi is committee believes that all those Sill in mind improvement of ri ei J naps asain fog epcine peo liegeh ase, — Bere arn 
. oe conditions of those in their employ, so far as the same may be justified by a teithtihn ten bloat fj 8 bo % ; fy Datel ye 
: modest expenditure, will probably find group insurance a medium which O-aeeee re Ele PUcHig OF InePTANCe om Property. > Pruett De Mave oe ee 
ro spective dollar for dolla: : ‘ ‘al h worker. 
ks helen for dollar on such expenditure will prove most beneficial to the 


e, N. ¥:: 


employ -r and employees alike, and, therefore, to the general improvement of 
industrial conditions. 


Noble Foster Hoggson, President, Hoggson Bros., Chicago: 


Adolph Lewisohn, chairman of the National Thrift Committee, in a 
recent interview said: “How can people make sure that in the days to come 
they will not have behind them the record of a life which meant nothing 
but a living?” Of course, the answer is very plain, but if the savings of a 
lifetime go up in flames without the benefit of insurance, it results in distress 
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_ An increase in savings habits is a great present-day national need; life 
"surance carries the insured into a habit of systematic saving. It gives the 
insured a credit standing which makes it possible to borrow money in an 
| tnforescen Gmeagency. 


and discouragement which should be and can be avoided. 





President Pulleyn of the Immigrant Savings Bank, New York, says: 
Thrift means spending wisely as well as saving consistently. 
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What Some Prominent Persons Think of Insurance 


Why an Insurance Company is the most Successful Expression of Demo- 
cratic Principles—One of the Finest Results of Our National Develop- 
ment—Discharging a Complex Obligation—Its Educational Service. 


Making the Widow Safe 
Chancellor John T. Lellyet, of Ohio: 


I can say from long experience that the best thing a man can do is to 
get insurance to procure peace in life, comfort in sickness, surcease from 
pain and a living while there is an established income; when insolvency, 
the great enemy, has overtaken him on the road of life no amount of gold 
or jewels or bonds is so safe from the perils of business and the exigencies 
of life, for they can be swept away by dissipations, carelessness, bad invest- 
ments or loss in business. No man’s widow, with the wealth of the 
Orient or the pearls of the sea, is as safe from the grasping and unscrupulous 
adventurer, in winding up her husband’s estate, as when a lump sum exempt 
from all debts, or an insured income, is brought to her in her grief by an 
honest agent, who relieves her from all care, by a disposition that the hand 
of man cannot touch, and that goes a long way towards making her com- 
fortable in the hour when she needs a. friend. 


Most Beneficient of Economic Institutions 


Henry Bruere, New York City: 


I am a very great believer in insurance as a means of encouraging 
thrift. For a number of years I have made it a practice to increase my 
insurance on every opportunity. Every payment of an insurance premium 
to a proper company is not only a financial gain, but a definite moral achieve- 


ment for anybody. 
Preserved Family and Home 


Charles Lathrop Pack, of Lakewood, N. J.: 


I look upon insurance in some forms, particularly as a form of thrift. 
Insurance is helpful to the salaried man or the man of small wealth because 
it develops saving habits. 1 know many cases where life and fire insurance 
preserved the stability of a family when the head of the family was stricken 


down by disease or accident. 


Valuable Educational Service 


Williard I. Hamilton, Vice-Chairman, New Jersey Patriotic League: 


I believe the great economic importance of life insurance makes it 
exceedingly desirable for women generally to inform themselves thoroughly 
upon the various aspects of the question. This is particularly true in view 
of the new civic obligations assumed by women. For this reason a life 
insurance committee in the department of thrift of the Federation should 
be able to render valuable service, especially along educational lines. 


A Pure Democracy 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President, New York Life Insurance Co.: 
How shall we make the people understand that a life insurance company 


is a pure democracy ; that it is the most successful expression of democratic 
principles actually at work; that in it there is the justice which democracy 
aims to accomplish and otherwise largely fails to achieve ; that it is a brother 
to all those who from the beginning of time have sought to assert the 
divinity that dwells in man, who have sought some process by which the 
sovereignty of the individual could be established and at the same time the 
immeasurable strength of men working together could be realized. 


Daniel Willard, President, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co.: 


Replying to your question “Do you think that insurance is a form of 
thrift?’ my answer is: “I do.” 


Chief Justice William H. Taft: 


I believe in life insurance, for many reasons, and one of the chicf js 
that it brings a pressure to bear upon those who insure, to save mone) fei 
the future, in a way more effective than any other device that I know; of 
It is hard to estimate the good which insurance has done to the comn: site 
in this respect. 


Hon. Herbert Hoover: 


Insurance offers men and women an opportunity to pool the financial 
effects of chance misfortunes, and is also a good medium for saving and 
investment. The wide distribution of insurance in this country ie an 
invaluable factor in our daily life, and is, I believe, one of the finest results 
of our national development. 


Vice-President Calvin Coolidge: 


_ There are certain obligations which every man owes to his family, his 
business and his country. He owes it to his family that they shall ha be 
left dependent upon charity. He owes it to his business*associates not to 
allow the business to collapse by the loss of his personal attention. He owes 
it to his country that the government shall not be deprived of its supportin 
taxes through shrinkage of his estate. There is one way in which all ii. 
can fulfill each of these duties. That is by insurance. In this day and 
generation it would seem there is no greater blessing to prepare us against 
the future than insurance. I believe in it sincerely and feel that vy mae 
can afford to fail to take advantage of its time-proven benefits. 


Senator J. S. Frelinghuysen: 


The question, is insurance an essential form of thrift, should be 
answered in the affirmative. The man or woman who provides for his or 
her own future by investment in life insurance is practicing thrift. The 
man or woman who protects his or her property by fire or other forms of 
insurance is also practicing thrift. 


Haley Fiske, President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., N. Y. City: 


Fundamentally life, insurance is the association of numbers of people 
who realize that nothing is more certain than death ; that death is a Sie . ia 
loss to the dependents ; that there is a necessity to tide over a period during 
which new adjustments can be made in the lives of the survivors; that fo 
this period assistance is needed. So these people contribute to of 1 id 
of which this help is furnished. -_— 

Thrift, primarily, means care and wisdom in the management of one’s 
own resources. The mere statement of these definitions shows their clo 
relationship. 7 


Hon. Franklin D, Roosevelt, Ex-Aést. Sec. of the Navy, Vice-Pre: 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of lesctad: e Navy, Vice-President 


As to whether I believe that insurance is an essential form of © “ift, 
I can only reply by telling you that the best evidence that I so conside. it is 
that I carry insurance myself, and would carry more if I could afford « 


, 


A Test of Intelligence 
W. W. Hawkins, President, United Press Associations: 


In my opinion the man who does not carry insurance:is of subn srmal 


intelligence. 
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Educators Urge Protection as Fundamental Thrift 


Revealed as Basic in our Modem Social Organization—Important that 
Women Take a Greater Interest—Systematic Educational Work Needed 
—Both Right and Duty Involved in Taking Insurance Protection. 


Women Should Take a Greater Interest 


Prof. E. M. Chamot, Cornell University : 

I am and always have been a strong advocate of insurance and believe 
that it may be considered as a form of thrift of the highest class. I can see 
no reason why insurance should not appeal to women equally as to men and 
it has always been a matter of surprise to me that so few women take 
adv: ntage of this form of saving and protection, providing, of course, that 
they choose responsible and reliable insurance companies and those which 
are sufficiently liberal to not discriminate too severely between men and 
wonen as possible risks. 

So many instances have come under my personal observation where an 
insurance policy taken out in early years has proved of inestimable value 
when the policy matured later in life, that I feel that I can honestly be a 
strong advocate of insurance in almost any form. 


A Fundamental of Our Social Organization 


Prof. Ivan Wright, Dept. of Economics, University of Illinois: 

Insurance is a fundamental thrift of our modern, social organization. 
It is one of the best ways for the common individual to protect himself or 
herself against innumerable and unexpected accidents, old age, and the like. 
It is a method of saving which, if properly managed so as not to be too 
expensive, has few rivals. 


Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, Yale University : 


It is hard to give general advice to everybody as to the way in which 
all should protect themselves. Some things can best be done by voluntary 
saving and wise investment, and some through insurance companies. 

My general judgment is that everybody should insure his home from 
fire, and that most people who have families dependent upon them should 
take straight life insurance plus disability insurance in certain cases; that 
the combination of life insurance and investment in the ordinary endowment 
policies is good for some people and bad. for others, and that you have to 
know a man’s personal situation before you can advise him for it or against 
it; and that the same thing holds true éven more conspicuously in regard to 
the various forms of insurance to keep business steady. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President, Columbia University : 

I cannot think of any more obvious and well-tested method of exercis- 
ing thrift and of developing the habit of thrift than through insurance. 
Every man and every woman should insure while young, when the rates 
are low and the protection is the most complete. 


Raymond F. Bacon, Sc. Director, Mellon Institute, Univ. of Pittsburgh: 


I think that insurance is one of the most important forms of thrift. 


Prof. Irving Fisher, Yale University : 
[ am glad to say that in my opinion insurance is a very desirable form 
of thrift. 


Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, President, University of Chicago: 


Insurance in any proper form I regard as an essential element of thrift. 


Dr. Elmer Elsworth Brown: 

I am confident that a proper teaching of thrift in connection with the 
teaching of sound ideas with reference to expenditure must occupy a large 
Place in our educational work in years to come. 


Urges An Educational Campaign 


Dr. Emory R. Johnson, Dean, University of Pennsylvania: 

It seems to me that there can be no doubt that insurance is a very 
practical and important evidence of thrift and foresight. It is a well known 
fact that the great majority of people, most of whom are unacquainted with 
methods and opportunities for safe investment, must rely upon insurance 
to protect themselves against the uncertainties of health and life. Insurance 
is the best form of investment for the ordinary man and woman. 

I hope that the Federation of Womens’ Clubs will carry on an organized 
educational campaign, urging the importance of life and property insurance. 
Such a campaign would very properly be conducted by the thrift department 
of the Federation. 


A Blessing to Humanity 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Washington, D. C.: 


Most people want to save, some people practically do save, others would 
save if they had to. For this third class insurance is an active helper in the 
way of thrift. If one undertakes insurance, if he is the right sort, he doesn’t 
like to let it lapse. For this reason he is able to lay aside a certain sum each 
year on his insurance policy. This, therefore, becomes compulsory. After 
it has been made compulsory for a time it grows to be a habit. 

I am not going to undertake to divide humanity into classes .and tell 
how many would save if they had no compulsion in the matter. I am of 
the opinion that the great majority of the people in this country would not 
save unless there was some compulsion in the matter. One beauty about 
compulsory saving, described above, is that when the habit is formed it 
goes on without the aid of the impelling force, thus insurance or some 
similar depository is a great blessing to humanity. 

There is another point which is of some consideration. Many persons 
who would like to save have poor judgment in regard to investments. If 
their investments go wrong they get discouraged and finally cease to save. 
For this class of persons the insurance policy is a great aid. As a rule the 
people who are behind the insurance companies are true business men. They 
understand the whole mechanism of investment, they become thus fiduciary 
agents for the great mass of people who do not know how to invest. 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, University of Pennsylvania: 

Woman’s rights as well as her duty in the matter of life insurance 
should be emphasized. She should be taught that it is not only her husband’s 
duty adequately to protect the family if that is at all possible, but that it is 
also her duty, if necessary, to use her persuasive powers to get him to act 
and if that does not avail, to insist on action as her right. 


L. N. Denniston, Superintendent of Instruction, Travelers Insurance Co., 

Hartford: 

There is so much that can be said in the affirmative of the question, 
“Is insurance in its various forms an essential part of thrift?” that it is 
exceptionally difficult for one who has seen so much of its practical 
application to thrift for so many years to view the subject in any other light. 

In recent years, this company has studied into the subject of insurance 
for women. For at least ten years, The Travelers has had no restriction 
affecting women applicants on any of its forms of life insurance, and for 
at least a quarter of a century The Travelers had issued its higher premium 
forms to women on a parity with men. 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President, Stanford University : 
Insurance in its various forms is an essential part of thrift. 
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Momen Club Leaders Take Strong Stand 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs through its Special Insurance 
Committee Makes Sweeping Endorsement—Miss Alice Lakey, Chair- 
man of the Committee, Urges Study of Insurance by all Women’s 


Organizations as a Part of Campaign of Applied Education for Women. 


WOMEN URGED TO STUDY INSURANCE 


Ninety Per Cent of Women Over Sixty Are Dapendent—Staiietios That 
. Should Arouse Women of the Country to Need 
of Adequate Insurance 


In the report to the council of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Miss Alice Lakey, publisher of “Insurance,” an insurance journal of 
New York, as chairman of the special insurance committee appointed to 
investigate the relation of insurance to thrift, said: 


In spite of the fact that so much life insurance is carried in this country 
fully 90% of the women after age 60 are dependent on relatives, and 
friends, according to a statement from the American Bankers’ Association. 
Out of every 100 widows 35 are absolutely dependent on relatives or friends 
and 47 partially so. After the age of 65 only one person in 5,000 is free 
from want. In one almshouse in Philadelphia it was found that out of 
1,100 inmates but one had ever had any life insurance. 


According to the census of 1920 there were in the United States 
3,170,000 widows and only 1,417,309 widowers, which means that more than 
twice as many married men die as women. According to Mr. Babson 65% 
of these three million and more widows are left with less than $3,000 each. 
More than 12,000,000 women are working at gainful occupations, on farms, 
in shops, factories, offices, etc., and of these 85% are working to support 
some one else. 


Orville Thorp, of the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
states that during 1920 the American people spent on luxuries $22,700,- 
000,000. This means that for every dollar saved we spent $3.06 for luxuries. 
These luxuries included motor cars, chewing gum, candy, cigarettes, tobacco, 
snuff, pianos, organs, phonographs. The motion picture expenditures were 
not included. But the money spent on the luxuries listed if invested in life 
insurance would have furnished premiums on more than $28,500,000,000 
of insurance. Place this reckless expenditure of money in comparison with 
government statistics and then ask would it not be better worth investing in 
insurance than in those luxuries. The government figures prove that life 
insurance has saved the nation more than $30,000,000 by decreasing pauper- 
ism more than 33 1/3%, thus saving expenditure of money to support these 
paupers. A well known judge once stated that life insurance would have 
saved and educated the children who had come before him in his court cases. 


Insurance should be looked upon as savings and investment and not 
an expense. Statisticians have worked out just what proportion of the 
income should be set aside for insurance investment. When it comes to the 
question of fire insurance and other forms of property protection those 
speak for themselves. There is not now time to glance at these other forms. 


The central thought in my mind is to so interest the board that they 
will provide for further investigation on the subject. It must be borne in 
mind that through insurance one is able at once to create an estate which 
will provide for old age or disability or protection for dependents when 
death comes to the insured. The great point to be’ noted is that insurance 
immediately provides an estate and one upon a larger scale than:if one were 
depending upon putting so much money away yearly. As soon as the first 
payment is made you have the estate. Again, if the insured, man or woman, 
insures urider the endowment plan the estate is created ¢ to provide for pare 
years of incapacity to work, if payments are kept up. 


The money comes when age dims the sight, and weakens the bodily 
powers. Provision can be made for monthly income for either the insured 
or his beneficiary, by a policy with the disability clause in it which will give 


the insured in case of total disability an income for the rest of life and at 
the same time yield his estate the amount for which the policy was written, 


There is no one who should be more vitally concerned in insurance than 
women. Merely from the thrift point of view women should be interested 
in the subject of insurance. It means protection for the home, safeguards 
the lives of the children, makes provision for old age, and disability. Many 
a man fails to provide insurance protection because the woman in the home 
holds him back. One may find a wife that disapproves of spending money 
for insurance but one never finds a widow who does once she faces the 
future with nothing except, perhaps, the unlooked for funds provided by an 
insurance policy that a thrifty husband had taken out without her knowledge. 


Women who are thrifty and will look into the question of insurance 
will realize that in investing money for endowment insurance they are not 
only thrifty but they are making future old age endurable. Another point 
to place before the thoughtful women of the Federation is the future of 
money received in a lump sum from a husband or relative. All too often 
is that money invested unwisely, leaving the widow without funds in a short 
time. For this reason the provision made by the companies to administer 
the funds as income insurance is a safeguard that many men should throw 
around insurance funds. 


Today insurance will provide for almost every contingency in life. The 
parent may provide for the education of the child by putting aside sufficient 
funds yearly to pay for such a policy. Colleges are being provided for 
special outlays through a system of insurance. Business firms are protecting 
themselves by insuring the lives of the partners. Large corporations are 
taking out insurance for employees under the form of group insurance. 


Next to banking insurance is the greatest business in this country. Is it 
therefore not well worth while for this great organization, which never was 
as important as it is today, to take up this subject of insurance from the 
thrift standpoint and by means of an educational campaign show the feder- 
ated clubwomen what a vital economic work can be done by them for this 
country ? 


Insurance means thrift. 
Insurance is a good investment. 
Insurance is a safe investment. 


Insurance creates happiness because it relieves anxiety as to the future 
of the insured and dependents. 


Insurance is stable, its value does not decrease. 
Insurance enables the insured at once to create an estate. 


Insurance can provide for old age, for disability of the insured, for 
education of children, for payment of income. 


Contrast the statement of a member of the Federal Trade Commission 
that $500,000,000 is annually lost by investors in this country through « \cir 
investing in worthless securities, with the facts regarding life insur: ice 
investments. FirtTy-oNE MILLIons of people in America are carrying © ore 
than FIFTY-SIX BILLIONS of life insurance and it is ABSOLUTELY SAFE FOR LL 
TIME. 


I call to the splendid women grouped together as federated clubwe:.cn 
to take up this study of insurance as thrift. An educational campaign ¢- 
voted to insurance as thrift would not only redound to the credit of ‘his 
great organization but it would aid as nothing else would in stimulaiing 
thrift and would produce a permanent impression upon our economic 
conditions. 
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What Club Women Say—Proved Efficiency and Economic Value 





Brains, E. ficiency and Regulation Back of Insurance 


Caroline Waitin; Jersey City, N. J.: 


I most assuredly consider insurance a form of thrift. After all “thrift” 
furdamentally consists in denying ourselves useless expenditures in order to 
lay by what they would cost. The form of investment which these savings 
take may be varied and for my part I do not see where a better form of 
saving could be found than insurance—because ‘nowadays there are forms 
of insurance to cover every possible contingency of human experience, from 
ha: ing triplets to the death of a pet dog. 

Insurance also has the advantage of the best brains and efficiency in the 
covntry coupled with federal and state regularity, all for the safety of the 
poicy holder. Altogether it seems to me that the general Federation of 
Women’s Clubs could not do a more useful thing than to name a permanent 
insurance committee. 


Endorsed by Young Women’s Christian Association 


Sarah T. Dickinson, Chairman for Y. W. C. A., National Thrift 

Organization: 

In the development of individual financial independence of women, 
the inherent necessity of budgetting for the future—that may contain a 
problem of ill health or be continued into old age—has become the charge 
upon the active earning capacity of the present. Therefore, it is 6ne of the 
first considerations of thrift to set apart through insurance, this provision 
for income at a period of incapacity. The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is studying seriously as to the best methods of insurance and advising 
its consideration by all women in its wide membership. 


H. K. Schoff, National Council of Women: 

I am sure the women of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
will be interested to be informed as to the value of insurance. All such 
information is useful. I hope the thrift department will continue its work 
with even greater activity now that the treasury department has abolished it. 
I approve heartily of the work. 


Preserving the Economic Value of Women 


Arthur L. Bates, President, Union Mutual Life Ins. Co., Portland, Me.: 

In these days of political, professional and business enfranchisement of 
women, their responsibilities have broadened in proportion to the widening 
of their opportunities. The life of every wife, mother and woman worker 
has an economic value either to the family, to her business or profession, 
or to someone who is to a more or less degree dependent on her. That 
value can be insured in no more certain way than by the protection afforded 
by life insurance, the corner-stone of which is thrift. 


Practical Thrift 
E. G. Preston, Treasurer, S: S. Pierce Co., Boston: 


We have no hesitation whatever in asserting that life insurance is thrift 
in a very useful and practical form. We strongly recommend to our em- 
ployees that they protect themselves and their families by carrying a reason- 
able amount of life insurance, for, if an emergency arises which justifies it, 
an insurance policy is always available for a loan. Moreover, the carrying 
of life insurance helps to inculcate the principle that a certain portion of a 
person’s income should be used in building for the future, rather than 
devoting the entire income to current expenses. 


Lena Lake F orrest, President, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs: 
There is no question but what insurance is the very essence of thrift. 


Mis. Perey V. Pennybacker, President, Chautaqua Woman's Club: 


Undoubtedly insurance is an excellent form of thrift. 


Carl Heye, President, Guardian Life Insurance Cu: New York City: 

To put the question : “Is insurance in its various forms an essential part 

of thrift”—before the’ intelligent members of the Women’s Clubs, is to 

ee it in the affirmative and no argument can be necessary regarding 
ereto. 


holders to a ssa on the business. 


When ee of Insurance Is Criminal 


Mary Schenck Woolman, Boston: 

The fact that I long ago was insured and have been reaping the benefit 
will show my belief in it. This was life insurance but I feel that other forms 
of insurance are wise. Fire, accident, theft and other forms are well to 
enter into according to the risks in one’s personal life or family. If one has 
dependents who will suffer in case of the death of the wage earner it is 
criminal not to make some provision and insurance is the best way for 
most of us. 


Gertrude Foster Brown, The Woman's Journal: 

Under present conditions of society, a person who has dependents is 
bound to provide for them through the form of insurance—in fact, it seems 
to me insurance in general is the intelligent way of providing for the future . 
and that is what thrift means isn’t it? 


Ellen S. Mussey, National Council of Women: 


There can be no doubt but insurance is an essential form of thrift 
whether it be to cover fire and other forms of accident—for property or 
for persons including accidents—illness, etc. I am also strongly in favor 
of some form of so-called social insurance and compensation laws in states 
for employees. All these make for thrift and relieve the public of burdens 
for parties who are improvident and unfortunate. 


Interwoven With Business and Economics 


Willis Fletcher Johnson, New Providence, N. J.: 

The suggestion that women’s civic organizations should interest them- 
selves in the subject of insurance seems to me so admirable that I can only 
explain its not having been made and acted on long ago on the principle 
expressed by the late Mr. Pulitzer—that it is always the obvious thing that is 
overlooked. Certain forms of insurance were devised and have been con- 
ducted chiefly for the welfare of women, and for their protection, while all 
forms—life, fire, accident, health, marine, and what not—are now so directly 
and intimately interwoven with our business organizations and with our 
economic interests, that an appreciative knowledge of them is really essen- 
tial to the efficient equipment of every person, man or woman, who admin- 
isters his or her own affairs and who wish to live up to Terence’s ideal, “I 
am a man, and I deem nothing that concerns humanity to be a matter of 
indifference to me.” 


Distributing Risk Avoids Overwhelming Loss 
J. W. Mason, Vice-President, American Surety Co.: 


Fidelity insurance and suretyship are, like all other classes of insur- 
ance, a means whereby the risk involved in the several hazards insured 
against, may be distributed through the entire field, the insurance company 
being the medium through which distribution is made, and the fund for 
distribution being made up of premiums out of which the losses incidental 
to the hazard will be paid and the expenses of distributing the risk together 
with something to compensate the owners of the insurance company for the 
hazard to which the capital invested in the business is exposed. 

It must be obvious that insurance of all classes promotes thrift, for it 
avoids the concentration of hazard upon any one individual who, but for 
the insurance, might readily lose the result of many years of labor as the 
result of one misfortune. While protecting the individual against this risk, 
it distributes the expense of so doing in a small percentage over the busi- 
ness and so removes the hazard. 

_ It is with pleasure that we learn that the women of the country through 
their associations are taking an interest in insurance matters and are begin- 
ning to study the subject to the end that the known injustice to which the 
business is now subject, through error and misunderstanding largely, may 
be removed, the purpose to which the premium fund is to be applied may 
be understood, and it may be made easier and less expensive to the policy 
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Big Problems of Dependency—Working Mothers Fail in Struggle 





WIDOWS SECOND LARGEST DEPENDENT GROUP 





New York Commission Found Only One Greater Cause of Dependency— 
Normal Family Life the Foundation of the State—Woman 
Cannot Be Both Breadwinner and Homemaker 


A New York State Commission made an extensive study of the 
existing conditions in the State with reference to the dependency of widowed 
mothers. The Commission found that widowhood is the second greatest 
cause of dependency, the first cause being the incapacity of the bread- 
winner, and that the widowed mother is in peculiar need of adequate 
assistance and is uniquely open to constructive educational endeavors. 

The Commission came to coockisions on which it laid down the follow- 
ing basic principles: 

(1) The mother is the best guardian of her children. 

(2) Poverty is too big a problem for private philanthropy. 

(3) No woman save in exceptional circumstances can be both the 
homemaker and the breadwinner of her family. 

(4) Preventive work to be successful must concern itself with the 
child and the home. 

(5) Normal family life is the foundation of the State and its con- 
servation an inherent duty of government. 

The Commission found that there were 2,716 children of 1,483 wido-ved 
mothers in the public institutions who were committed for destitution only. 
There were 933 children of 489 widows in similar institutions because of 
illness of the mother resulting in most cases from overwork. 

The unskilled widowed mother is unable to support herself and her 
family, the Commission concluded, at a reasonable standard of living by 
taking work into the home or going out into the broader fields of industry. 
The work available to such women outside of the home inevitably breaks 
down the physical, mental and moral strength of the family and disrupts 
the home life through an inadequate standard of living and parental neglect, 
due to the enforced absence of the mother at the time the children most 
need her care. The work available in the home results equally and inevitably 
in a prevention of normal family life by causing overwork, congestion, 
child labor, contagion and a dangerously low standard of living. 


ONE-THIRD TO ONE-HALF OF EARNING CAPACITY 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the University of Pennsylvania, says: 

Recognizing the value of a human life, life insurance constitutes the 
only safe method of indemnification against the loss of that value through 
death. Life insurance makes possible the capitalization of that value. By 
furnishing this capitalized value in the event of death, life insurance may be 
said to perpetuate the earning capacity of the life for the -benefit of those 
dependent upon it. Through experience and toil the human life may be 
constantly growing more valuable, the dependent family in the meantime 
becoming more and more accustomed to a higher standard of living and 
suddenly this entire value may be swept away by death. 

Life insurance constitutes a hedge agaiast this contingency and it should 
be the purpose of every man who has assumed family obligations to take 
out such an amount of life insurance that the principal if put out at current 
interest rates will yield an income equivalent to from one-third to one-half 
of his earning capacity during life. 


Poor Need Education on Insurance 


Leonard McGee, Legal Aid Society, New York: 


The fact that the true spirit of insurance is to look after and provide 
for those we leave behind, is not understood by the poor of this city. The 
hundreds of cases which come to my attention tend to show that they have 
no knowledge of the real mieaning of insurance. Education along this line 
is necessary to better the situation. In seventy-five per cent. of the cases 
the amount of the policy is insufficient to meet even the funeral expenses, to 
say nothing of doctors’ bills incurred during illness. No thought of any 
kind is given to future support of those surviving. I believe that the poor 
should be more thoroughly informed as to the real purpose, meaning and 
the benefits to be derived from insurance. 


SECURING THE FAMILY INCOME 





Amount of Insurance Should Come as Near as Possible to Produciig 
One-Half the Assured’s Income at Time of Death 
Values at Different Ages 

How much insurance should a man carry? Opinions differ greai'y. 
Everyone must ultimately answer for himself or herself. It has been 
frequently stated that the amount should be enough to produce at interest 
one-half the income of the insured at death. One of the companies outlined 
the problem on the basis of $500 income as follows: 

At age 30 a sum of $9,332 computed at 4% interest or a sum of $8,187 
at 5% interest would be required to produce an income of $500 per annum 
for 35 years which is the life expectancy of a person aged 30 and an 
insurance of $9,332 or of $8,187, according to the rate of interest, would be 
required to indemnify his family fully for the loss of $500 income which 
would be occasioned by his death 35 years in advance of his expectancy. 
Incomes for other amounts than $500 can be figured proportionately. 

The following table shows the insurance value on this basis computed 
at different ages at 5% interest: 


Insurance 
Age Expectancy Value at 5% 
25 38 $8,434 
30 35 8,187 
35 31 7,796 
40 28 7,449 
45 24 6,899 
50 20 6,231 
55 17 5,637 
60 14 4,949 


BECAUSE THEY LACKED INSURANCE 





In a study by the Russell Sage Foundation of 205 families in New York 
City where the head of the family had died, the total resources were $33,337 
and the cost of funerals was $21,881. Thus approximately two-thirds of 
the resources was used for funeral expenses and in most cases, the remainder 
must have gone for the incidentals needed during the last illness. 

A study made in a Middle West section by the Russell Sage Foundation 
among wage-earning mothers showed that 33.8% were widows. 


Co-operative Aspect Needs Emphasizing 


Lawson Purdy, Secretary and General Director of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society : 

Insurance against the total or partial loss of the services of a bread- 
winner is a duty imposed on everyone who has dependents not otherwise 
provided for. The results which spring from adequate insurance in safe- 
guarding the welfare of dependents are too obvious to need exposition. 

Insurance is the most widespread and effective form of cooperation in 
existence in the world today. Insurance corporations serve as the medium 
by which persons share each others’ losses. The practice of insurance might 
be more educational if the cooperative aspect of it were more emphasized. 
What really happens in the case of life insurance is that a large number of 
persons agree to contribute in fixed proportions, to the support of each 
others’ widows and orphans. To those unfamiliar with the subject it would 
be surprising to know the great proportion of wage-earners who carry ins«'- 
ance themselves and who insure the lives of wives and children. It would 
be well if they too understood more fully than they do that they are engaged 
in a great cooperative enterprise by which the payments they make are ‘or 
the benefit of their neighbors. 


T. L. Hansen, Vice-President, Guardian Life Ins. Co., N. Y. City: 

The International Committee of Young Men’s Christian Association 
considered life insurance such an essential part of thrift that when “National 
Thrift Week” was inaugurated in 1920 by that committee, one of the days 
of the week was designated “Life Insurance Day,” and even greater stress 
was laid on this phase of thrift when Thrift Week was observed this year 
under the auspices of that association. 
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~ Economic and Social Advantages of Insurance 


Fire Underwriters Discuss Fundamentals of Insurance Coverage as Ap- 
plied to Public and Personal Interest—How Ailll Insurance Touches the 
Individual—Benefits of Distribution of the Risk—A Nationalizing of 


Thrift that Releases Capital for Re-Investment Through Insurance. 


Insurance Nationalizes Thrift 


W. E. Mallalieu, General Manager, National Board of Fire Under- 


writers, New York: 


Insurance of any kind is essentially a form of thrift, and an essential 
form as well. The individual carries life insurance, by what amounts to a 
system of compulsory saving or thrift, to provide an endowment for himself, 
or in order that his dependents may be protected when he is gone. 

The merchant insures his goods against fire so that his accumulated 
capital may not be impaired or wiped out in the event of fire. The banker, 
in extending credit upon merchandise, insists that the goods be insured so 
as to protect his institution against damage by fire or other element. The 
home owner insures his accumulated savings in the form of real property 
so that his thrift may not go for naught if a fire occurs. 

The individual or single organization with concentrated risks cannot 
save a sufficient sum to provide economical protection over a term of years. 
The stock fire insurance companies, in effect, constitute thrift or saving 
institutions of national scope that gather the premiums of the many to pay 
the losses of the comparative few. Their recognized strength as the pro- 
tectors of individual thrift lies in the scattering of their risks over the entire 
United States, and, in some cases, in foreign countries as well. Thus, the 
policyholder or thrifty citizen is protected by the law of averages against 
failure on the part of the stock organization guaranteeing him indemnity 
in the event of fire or other visitation. — 


Prudence vs. Gambling 


C. F. Shallcross, Manager, North British and Mercantile Ins. Co., 
New York: 


Thrift has been defined as “Care and prudence in the management of 
one’s resources.” Care requires that we shall safeguard our property so 
far as possible from loss by fire by removing the causes of fire, and prudence 
that we shall purchase insurance against loss that may come despite all 
precaution. By so doing we divert the burden of risk to those who assume 
it as a matter of business. It is neither careful or prudent to take large risks 
for small gains, and the individual who does not insure is placed in the 
position of one who gambles on the chance of losing out of.all proportion 
to the small saving involved. This is recklessness, not thrift. ° 


Frederick Richardson, U. S. Manager, General Accident, Philadelphia: 


Insurance is the most essential part of thrift. There can be no real 
thrift unless the fotindations are assured whether they be the life of an 
individual, or the property that represents the savings of people. Viewed in 
that light thrift in these days is impossible without insurance. It can be 
truly said that life insurance makes one’s savings perform a double purpose: 
first, by giving them a definite object and ensuring the continuance of thrift ; 
and second, by providing a sum in event of premature death which would 
not otherwise be available in spite of thrift. To my mind the whole thing 
is so self-evident that I cannot understand how the thrift department of 


the General Federation of Women’s Clubs could possibly leave the question 


of insurance out of its program. It would be like leaving the wheels off a 
Cart. 


Sheldon Catlin, 2nd Vice-President, Insurance Co. of North America: 


_ Possibly next to savings banks, insurance is, in my opinion, the most 
‘mportant form of thrift. . 


How All Insurance Touches the Individual 


H. R. Loudon, Former Manager, Liverpool and London and Globe 


Insurance Co.: 


In my judgment the question “Is insurance in its various forms an 
essential part of thrift?” should be answered emphatically in the affirmative. 
In its direct relation to the question I think life insurance occupies the most 
important position, because investment in life insurance is generally the 
initial step in thrift as related to insurance, and its influence’ on the further 
practice of thrift cannot be denied. In my own experience as a young man, 
in attempting to acquire a competence, I found that there were years when 
the only savings I made were in the life insurance premiums which I paid, 
and for a number of years the payment of these premiums meant the 
exercise of self-denial on the part of my family and myself. . It is quite 
certain that without the restraining influence which the obligation to meet 
these payments exerted we would have spent in other ways the money which 
was, by the payment of these life insurance premiums, saved. 

It is also apparent that as a result of thrift one acquires property, both 
real and personal, and in the protection of this property fire insurance and 
its allied lines come into play. It seems to me just as much a part of thrift 
to protect what one has accumulated as to accumulate it in the first place. 

The same thought suggests accident and health insurance. We can 
practice thrift only through the ability to earn and save, and that ability 
is at once impaired as the result of accident or ill health. Therefore, it 
again seems an essential part of thrift to invest in accident and health 
insurance. . 

This same line of thought could probably be carried to nearly all classes 
of insurance. 


Transfer vs. Distribution of Risk 


Clarence A. Ludlum, Vice-President, Home Insurance Co.: 


It would seem as though the question as stated should answer itself in 
the mind of most any thinking person. Since our earliest recorded ancestor 
accepted a ripe red apple from the fair hands of his charming mate mankind 
has been obliged to live and labor subject to risks of various adverse kinds. 
Thrift, which is care and prudence in managing and conserving one’s 
resources, manifestly dictates a course which, so far as material risks are 
concerned, Jessons or transfers such adverse chance, relieving the individual 
to that extent of uncertainty and averting possible disaster. The transfer 
of risk is effected by insurance, especially as provided by stock corporations. 

Pardon what may seem to be “special pleading.” It isn’t. It is an 
economic fact that the only insurance whereby one divests himself of risk— 
transfers his risk to the insurer—is the kind I have mentioned. Other 
Systems provide a distribution of risk, spreading it over a greater or less 
number of those subject to loss, and it is for the disciple of thrift to decide 
for himself which way care and prudence lie. Certainly the quality of 
thrift cannot be claimed by one who takes all the chances of adverse hap- 
penings which might be transferred (or shared, if the individual is content 
to take a smaller chance) by securing insurance against loss. The non- 
insurer is depending upon luck, not practicing thrift. 


F. W. Hawley, President, Ohio Farmers Insurance Co., Le Roy, O.: 

There is no question in my mind but that insurance is decidedly a thrift 
measure. It seems to me there never was a time in the history of ‘this 
country when this fact was more evident than now. 
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Economic and Social Advantages of Insurance 


Company Executives Explain the Mission of Life Insurance in the 
Social Organization—How it Promotes the General Welfare—Econ- 
omic Function of Women of Increasing Importance—Seen as a Short- 
cut to a Better Civilization by a Cycle of Adequate Family Insurance. 


Factor In Economic Independence 


Robert Lynn Cox, Third Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.: 


Life insurance began in days when men were getting their first glimpses 
of economic independence. It responded to a desire in the heart of every 
true man to pay his own way, to carry his own responsibility, to take care of 
himself during his lifetime and provide for his wife and dependent children 
after his death. Life insurance presented a practical co-operative scheme 


under which the individual need not lose his feeling of independence nor © 


his self-respect, though it enabled him to shift the economic loss occasioned 
by his untimely death upon his fellow men. In short, life insurance appealed 
to the better qualities of men and contributed materially to the development 
of real manhood. 


Serves to Strengthen the Nation 


William Alexander, Secretary, Equitable Life Assurance Society : 


_ Life insurance buttresses the Nation by stimulating the thrift of the 
individuals composing it. Thus the man who insures his life to safeguard 
his own interests also aids in strengthening the Nation. -But why is it that 
life insurance is the best of all teachers and promoters of thrift? For two 
reasons (1) Because of its efficiency, and (2) Because of the inefficiency of 
other plans. 


A Great Constructive Influence 


R. W. Huntington, President, Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. : 


In the past few years we have been all. of us called upon to show 
reasons why we believe things which we had hitherto considered axiomatic. 
It is not bad mental exercise and, therefore, your question, “Is insurance in 
its various forms an essential part of thrift?” does not come as such a 
surprise as it would have a few years ago, yet I believe that the answer is 
much more widely admitted to be “yes” at the present time than it ever was 
before. 

Thrift means good management. Good management must take into 
consideration the unexpected, for “it is the unexpected that happens.” In- 
surance is the only way in which the unforeseen can be prepared for. 
Therefore, it is a necessary factor in thrift. If we acknowledge that saving 
for the future is a good thing, we must grant that insurance is a good thing 
as it guarantees the fruition of the family’s saving plan. Every year every 
company pays out large sums on policies which have been in force less than 
one year. The holders of these policies have all died within one year of 
passing the most searching medical examination. 

Insurance guarantees the fruition of the family’s saving plan in two 
senses. If the head of the house dies or becomes disabled, it provides a 
substitute for his earning powers—accomplishes the object of any saving 
plan the family might have. The first deposit creates a fund greater than 
a family is usually able to save by many years of laborious saving. If the 
head of the house lives, he has, by a system of enforced deposits, volun- 
tarily undertaken, accumulated a fund to leave behind for the support of his 
family or available at any time for his own uses if his family is no longer 
in need of protection. Many women probably believe that insurance on any 
but endowment plans is available only at death. We can cite cases where 
the loan value has been of immense value as that of the man who bought real 
estate with it twice during the life of his endowment policy. 


Saving by any other plan is infinitely more difficult. Savings jank 
officials say that few depositors succeed in saving regularly over a ‘ong 
period. The obligation to save is greater when abandoning it means depriy- 
ing dependents of their protection. The bills received periodically from the 
insurance company prompt saving much more forcibly than does the unaided 
conscience, 


Saving is safer by this plan than by most plans for the reason that few 
are satisfied with the returns a really safe investment brings. Money pain- 
fully accumulated is lost by unwise investments. 


An income derived from life insurance is safer than that from nearly 
any source because it is drawn from the company’s whole assets. Any 
possible losses are so thoroughly distributed that nobody feels them. These 
assets are composed of a great variety of securities and their selection is 
strictly supervised by the states. The acknowledged safety of life insurance 
and the difficulty most men find in saving for the future is responsible for 
the growing interest in policies which insure the life and earning ability up 
to age 65, or some other age and then pays the insured a monthly income 
for life. Thus a thrifty man may provide an assured income for his family 
if he dies and for himself when unable to work on account of disability or 
old age. Other forms of insurance mature only under certain circumstances. 
The money put into life insurance (except term) always comes back sooner 
or later. 


The wide spread of life insurance, I believe, to be the greatest one 
influence for conservatism, for maintaining the rights of private property in 
the United States. The taking out of a life insurance policy makes one 
thrifty to a certain extent in spite of himself. It is a habit that grows on 
one. It is almost, if not quite the largest part, the most universal part of 
thrift in this country. Is life insurance an essential part of thrift? was 
your question. Why, life insurance creates thrift and thrift creates life 
insurance. 


Billions As Thrift 
Thomas A. Buckner, Vice-President, New York Life Insurance Co.: 


The regular life insurance companies of the United States have in 
hand nearly eight billion dollars, which, with future premiums and interest, 
will settle over forty-three billions of life insurance. How much of this 
would have been foolishly spent had it not been deposited with life insur- 
ance companies for safekeeping? Applying this thought to our own com- 
pany, we see that we have nearly a billion dollars of thrift funds which, 
with future earnings and premiums, will liquidate over three and one ‘lf 
billions of insurance in force. 


_ It is difficult. to imagine in what straits the families of the land wild 
be were it not for these savings by husbands and fathers against the inev ta- 
ble rainy day. 


Mutual Help the Foundation 


Henry Moir, Second Vice-President, Home Life Insurance Co., N. “.: 


The knowledge possessed by the public on the subject of insuranc: 1s 
very limited and the basic principles are but poorly understood by pele 
in general. The idea at the root of all plans of insurance is mutual h:'p; 
this mutual helpfulness has now been brought down to a business cond: on 
and is by this means rendered much more effective through its scien‘ lic 
basis than the older plans which partook too much of the nature of charty. 
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Should Train Children Through Insurance—Need for Family Budget 





How Insurance Promotes General Welfare 


Forrest F. Dryden, President, Prudential Insurance Co. of America: 

I believe that insurance is the most effective form of saving which the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs can advocate. In the great majority of 
instances, the home and its sacred interests can only be safeguarded in the 
event of death by an adequate amount of insurance, which involves the 
reguiar, systematic payment of premiums with the highest possible motive. 
Ever. where there are no dependents and endowment insurance is preferred 
to create a fund for use in old age, the contract entered into exerts a 
powerful influence upon the individual in the disposition of current income. 
Thus it is of great personal importance that women should have a thorough 
knov ledge of the principles of life insurance. It is equally important from 
the broader viewpoint of the increased participation of women in civic 
affairs. 

The national character of the service performed by life insurance is 
becoming more and more evident as it is realized that the resources of life 
insurance companies are invested on behalf of their millions of policy- 
holders in such a manner as to promote their own and the general welfare. 
Thus farmers obtain the loans necessary to facilitate the production of the 
nation’s food supply, those who live in cities secure aid in the purchase or 
building of homes, the erection of large manufacturing establishments or 
business buildings, where thousands are employed, is made possible, railroads 
and other utilities are enable? to borrow the capital required to render the 
service necessary if the nation is to be busy and prosperous, and states, 
counties and cities finance through the issuance of bonds, sold largely to 
insurance companies, great public improvements without unduly burdening 
the taxpayers. 

It seems eminently fitting, therefore, that women should prepare them- 
selves by a broad and comprehensive study of life insurance and its varied 
interests to deal intelligently, not merely with their own personal affairs, 
but with the complex economic problems of the day. 


The Economic Function of Women 


William S. Ashbrook, Agency Secretary, Provident Life and Trust Co., 

Philadelphia : 

We are glad that the matter of insurance is to have the attention of 
the Womens’ Clubs. The shift which has taker place in the economic status 
of women should be followed closely by a consideration of the broad 
subject of life insurance coverage in its bearing upon women. 

As the economic value of women is becoming more and more clearly 
defined, the corollary of this should be an increasingly clear conception of 
the necessity of life insurance coverage for this better appreciated economic 
value of women. 

As the necessity for life insurance coverage for men became more 
clearly understood, one of the most important developments of the evolution 
was a realization that in each case the policy should be fitted carefully to 
the individual requirements of the insured, and that in many cases it was 
equally important that the protection against the economic loss caused by 
death should be made also a protection against the economic loss caused 
by the cessation of earning power through old age. 

The economic function of women is now in a state of rapid evolution. 
It is important that in advocating the necessity of life insurance coverage 
for women there should be the same care taken that in each instance the 
policy of life insurance should be fitted carefully to the real needs of the 
woman who is insuring, and that in each instance careful consideration 
should be given to the possibility of protection against the economic loss 
caused by the cessation of earning power through old age being quite as 
important a function of the coverage as protection against the economic 
loss caused by death. 


Fran: H. Sykes, Agency Manager, Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 

It seems to us self-evident that life insurance is an essential part of 
thrift. In fact, it is hardly claiming too much to say that it is the greatest 
organized movement for the promotion of thrift in the United States. The 
literature of life insurance is so replete with statistical evidence of this that 
it seems needless to enlarge upon the subject in a letter. 





“This Is the Mission of Life Insurance” 


Walton L. Crocker, President, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 

Co., Boston: 

He who would overlook woman as a factor in the life insurance move- 
ment is not alive to the truth. The power of woman over the lives and 
actions of men is so well known as an historical and biological fact as 
scarcely to require mention, and it is probable that such influence will 


continue to be material even though the sisterhood now has the vote. 


In our own business, it would be idle to deny that woman is a force to 
be reckoned with. Sometimes she is against it, but more often she is for it. 
She may question the truth of life insurance as an investment in the technical 
financial sense, for if there be any true investment phase in life insurance 
from the standpoint of the insured it lies, in my opinion, in the principle of 
saving—of setting something aside regularly—which is a fundamental neces- 
sity in maintaining life insurance. 

But as a capitalizing of future values of a producing life, woman may 
and perhaps instinctively does perceive that life insurance is inherently a 
part of the thrift program, insuring the effect for the future of present thrift 
and prudence. i" 

It is plain that a program of life which involves the systematic putting- 
by of the surplus acquired from work of any kind, is limited at the most to 
the span of life. Any scheme, by which the rationally prospective producing 
value of the life is capitalized before death and paid for out of the surplus 
so put by, should be recognized and used as an ally to aid and abet the thrift 
habit. 

This is the mission of life insurance. It should appeal to woman for 
that.reason. The system as at present constituted should appeal also to her 
for this further reason that it is elective and selective and, therefore, implies 
no element of that coercion which the sisterhood is so likely to resent— 
such, for example, as a compulsory or other governmental scheme involving 
monopoly. are 

Therefore, it seems to me that woman should be ready to help along 
the movement of life insurance in general and as it is at present practiced. 


7 ry 


Need for the Family Budget 


Winslow Russell, Vice-President, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford: 

It seems to me that one of the great needs today in the American home 
is need for counsel in the setting up of a simple but effective system of 
financing the home. We should not long stay with a business house which 
kept no books, and yet only about one in ten American homes run any books. 

The opportunity for the service which a well trained insurance coun- 
sellor can give is a rare one. To lay aside from one’s income a regular 
monthly sum to provide for the education of the children and for the pro- 
tection of the income which the breadwinner brings to the home, is indeed © 
the real service of thrift. 

Most men will find leaks in the financial outgo sufficient to carry con- 
siderable additional protection, if they will put into their program, a regular 
SS plan. A family budget is one of the best investments a man can 
make. 


Train the Children Through Life Insurance 


Edward A. Woods, Manager, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Pittsburgh: 

Life insurance is not only America’s most popular thrift institution, as 
is witnessed by the fact that over fifty-one millions of people carry over 
$56,000,000,000 of life insurance, but it is remarkable in that it is the only 
institution that encourages laying aside money systematically and at certain 
periods. Savings banks and all sound investments offer opportunities for 
saving, but it is life insurance alone that encourages, under penalty, the 
saving of a certain sum yearly. 

If one thinks that other opportunities for promoting the thrift habit 
are plentiful, Just stop’ to consider what other institutions are there by which 
a mother or father could so readily train their children in systematic saving 
besides life insurance? 
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~ Safeguard Income Producing Value—Women Should Study Uses 





Short-Cut to a Better Civilization 


Philip Burnet, President, Continental Life Ins. Co., Wilmington, Del. : 

My personal feeling about the place of life insurance in modern civiliza- 
tion may be pretty well summed up by quoting Dr. Simon N. Patten, the 
distinguished economist, who observed some time since that “The American 
people have ceased to be a nation of savers and have become a nation of life 
insurers ; this makes for security and increased happiness.” 

The fact that our people have diverted most of their savings to life 
insurance is one of the most inspiring signs of the times, because it will be 
evident on careful consideration that life insurance is one of the quickest 
short-cuts to a healthier, happier and more prosperous civilization. When 
the producing member of a family dies, the children are usually deprived 
of an education and are frequently forced out at an early age to help 
support the family. As a result, physical vigor is impaired and intelligence 
retarded. With these handicaps the child grows up to found a family of its 
own. The handicaps of the parent are likely to be perpetuated in the next 
generation, and so on, indefinitely, from one generation to another. 

Life insurance stops that process. It steps in and provides for the 
family and educates the children. These advantages tend to be perpetuated 
in the next generation, and an ever higher type of civilization tends to 
evolve. When we stop to think about it, it becomes evident at once that a 
single generation, adequately insured, would raise the whole country to a 
position of happiness and well being that may easily be imagined when it is 
remembered that life insurance not only provides a home for the family and 
an education for the children, but also makes old age comfortable and 
carefree, strengthens credit, protects business enterprises from disaster, and 
meets and provides for financial emergencies of every kind. 


As a Counter to Extravagance 


Henry S. Robinson, President, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford: 

Life insurance, particularly the kind that provides also for personal 
protection in old age, is something that women engaged in industry should 
not overlook. This is especially so at a time like the present, when thrifty 
thoughts and thrifty actions are sorely needed as an offset to the extrava- 
gance that is in evidence on every hand. 

We believe that, ordinarily, in the case of a married woman, the best 
protection for the household is insurance on the life of the husband. The 
unmarried woman of industry, however, should consider carrying, on her 
own life, insurance that will likewise provide an income after her earning 
power has ceased or materially diminished. 


Frederick Frelinghuysen, President, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co.: 
I think the question whether life insurance is an essential part of 


thrift has ere this been answered by the many millions of our best people 
who have embraced it. Unless one has no need of thrift, owing to a large 
fortune, one cannot look into the future without life insurance with con- 
fidence—and no thrift affords a culmination of a hope at the start as does 
life insurance. Specially desirable does this line of investment appear for 
women. Regrettable as it is, very few women, however industrious, frugal 
and faithful, are successful in laying up a sufficiency for their dependents. 
While such sufficiency may be established at once on payment of the initial 
premium. 


George T. Wight, Secretary and Manager, Association of Life Insurance 

Presidents: 

I feel that nothing does more to inculcate the spirit of thrift in the 
individual than life insurance. One connecting link between thrift and 
insurance is the systematic saving which is necessary to pay the premium 
which buys the insurance that protects the dependents, the home and the 
community. 


James W. Stevens, President, Illinois Life Insurance Co., Chicago: 
Since the meaning of thrift is to increase in goods and estate, legal 
rescrve life msurance is surely one of its greatest agencies. 


Safeguarding Income Producing Value 


J. L. English, Vice-President, Aetna Life Insurance Co.: 

I think the time has gone by when a person may question the wu -fyl- 
ness of insurance as a business proposition. The risk of conducting any kind 
of business without some safeguard against accidents and misfortuis to 
which lives and property are subjected is too great for any one to as:ume, 
because a method furnished by some kind of insurance will protect such 
person from any serious loss, and any one who neglects to avail hims«lf or 
herself of such protection, easily obtained, may be justly condemned when 
the misfortune occurs. It is a part of ordinary prudence and thrift to avoid 
such losses. Almost every one recognizes the truth of this statement when 
applied to fire insurance, and it is coming to be almost as well recognized 
that life insurance against death, personal accident, etc., is as much ® part 
of ordinary thrift as fire insurance. The life of the individual man or 
woman has an income producing value quite as surely as any kind of prop- 
erty that can be named, and the risk of death or accident is well known, 
so that a loss of this income or value cannot be decently ascribed to Divine 
Providence, but, like the risk of fire in one’s property, must be guarded 
against by the thrifty individual in the ways which are abundantly provided. 


Few Insured Seek Charity Relief 


Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 3rd Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York City: 

As to insurance being a form of thrift,,it was my impression that this 
was almost universally accepted. Those of us who have been studying 
insurance in its relation to poverty, know that comparatively few individuals 
who are insured apply for charitable relief. This, to my mind, is one of the 
best indications that insurance inspires thrift. 


For the wage-earner, whose income must of necessity be almost entirely 
consumed in filling daily wants, insurance is a valuable aid to thrift in that 
to keep it in force and so derive benefit from it, the insured must pay 


premiums regularly. No other form of saving can be quite as efficacious. 
In times of sickness, people who may otherwise be regular depositors in 
savings banks, very generally fall behind in keeping up this mode of saving. 
With insurance, on the other hand, sickness would be an incentive to 
continue premium payments. 


Women Should Study Its Uses 
George T. Dexter, 2nd Vice-President, Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


New York: 
That life insurance is essential needs no affirmative argument, for 


- women everywhere know of the incalculable benefits of life insurance in 


the lives of women and that there is no other instrumentality which can 
or does confer those benefits. Women know that when the death of the 
home supporter comes and income stops, nothing but life insurance gives 
so full a measure of provision for those who are left behind, of food, cloth- 


ing, shelter, education for the children, and opportunity for, the widiw to 
adjust herself to the new conditions. Perhaps the average woman (ovs not 
know quite so well that life insurance constitutes also a savings fun! for 
the living—for the husband and wife—before death matures the polic\ as a 
claim. Nor perhaps does the average woman know so well that in multi- 
tudes of cases the death claim reveals that life insurance represent: | the 
only savings fund that the policyholder and his family had been ai to 
.accumulate. So that while women know life insurance is essential, ‘hey 


may not know the full measure of its benefits to them. The conne tion 
between life insurance and thrift is this: Savings usually are the fruit of 
thrift, and life insurance in the majority of cases is made possible by <av- 
ings. In brief, the blessings which life insurance confers on womer and 
children, upon the aged, and upon other dependents could not have at‘ ned 
to their present generality of distribution were it not for the exercise «the 
virtue of thrift by women; for the family is a partnership, and the «° 0n0- 


mies which result in the savings that are available for the employm of 
life insurance are planned and actualized chiefly by women. It is | «re 
fore to the advantage of women that life insurance, an essential for of 


thrift, should be understood by women and its extension be further: | by 
everv means and influence they possess 
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